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SERMON I 

THE FIRST PROPHECY 

"^nti S (Dili imt emnttg ibetbeen tfyer ontt tf^e Ivontan, snU 
between tfisf seeD aiti) f^rr seeU ; it sfioll bntise t|^ f|eal}> anli tf^ou 
rfjalt firuia f|is fjeeL**— Gen. iii 15. 

SUCH is the first prophecy which occurs in Scripture. 
Adam and Eve had transgressed the simple command 
of their Maker ; they had hearkened to the suggestions of 
the tempter, and eaten of the forbidden fruit. Summoned 
into the presence of God, each of the three parties is suc- 
cessively addressed ; but the serpent, as having originated 
evil, receives first his sentence. 

"We have, of course, no power of ascertaining the exter- 
nal change which the curse brought upon the serpent. 
The terms, however, of the sentence, "upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life,"^ seem to imply that the serpent had not been created 
a reptile, but became classed with creeping things, as a 
consequence of the curse. It is probable that heretofore 
the serpent had been remarkable for beauty and splendour, 
and that on this account the tempter chose it as the vehicle 
of his approaches. Eve, in all likelihood, was attracted 

^ Gen. iii. 14. 
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towards the creature by its loveliness; and when she found 
it endowed, like herself, with the power of speech, she 
possibly concluded that it had itseK eaten of the fruit, and 
acquired thereby a gift which she thought confined to her- 
self and her husband. 

But we may be sure, that although, to mark His hatred 
of sin, God pronounced a curse on the serpent, it was 
against the devil, who had actuated the serpent, that the 
curse was chiefly directed. It may be said that the ser- 
pent itself must have been innocent in the matter, and 
that the curse should have fallen on none but the tempter. 
But you are to remember that the serpent sufiered not 
alone : every living thing had share in the consequences 
of disobedience. And although the effect of man's apos- 
tasy on the serpent may have been more signal and marked 
than on other creatures, we have no right to conclude, 
that there was entailed so much greater suffering on this 
reptile as to distinguish it in miseiy from the rest of the 
animal creation. 

But undoubtedly it was the devil, more emphatically 
than the serpent, that God cursed for the seduction of 
man. The words, indeed, of our text have a primary 
application to the serpent. It is most strictly true, that, 
ever since the fall, there has been enmity between man 
and the serpent. Every man will instinctively recoil at 
the sight of a serpent. We have a natural and unconquer- 
able aversion from this tribe of living things, which we 
feel not in respect to others, even fiercer and more noxious. 
Men if they find a serpent, wiU always strive to destroy it, 
bruising the head in which the poison lies; whilst the 
serpent will often avenge itself, wounding its assailant, if 
not mortally, yet so as to make it true that it bruises his 
heeL 
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But whilst the words have thus, undouhtedly, a fulfil- 
ment in respect to the serpent, we cannot question that 
their reference is chiefly to the deviL It was the devil, 
and not the serpent, which had beguiled the woman ; and 
it is only in a very limited sense that it could be said to 
the serpent, " because thou hast done this." We are 
indeed so unacquainted with transactions in the world of 
spirits, that we cannot pretend to determine what, or 
whether any, immediate change passed on the condition of 
Satan and his associates. K the curse upon the serpent 
took effect upon the devil, it would seem probable, that, 
ever since the fall, the power of Satan has been especially 
limited to this earth and its inhabitants. We may gather 
from the denunciation, "upon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life," that, in 
place of being allowed, as he might beforetime have been, 
to range through the universe, machinating against the 
peace of many orders of intelligence, he was confined to 
the arena of humanity, and forced to concentrate his 
energies on the destruction of a solitary race. It would 
seem altogether possible, that, after his ejectment from 
heaven, Satan had liberty to traverse the vast area of 
creation, and that far off stars and planets were accessible 
to his wanderings. It is to the full as possible, that, as 
soon as man apostatized, God confirmed in their allegiance 
other orders of being, and shielded them from the assaults 
of the evil one, by chaining him to the earth on which he 
had just won a victory. And if, as the result of his having 
seduced our first parents, Satan were thus sentenced to 
confinement to this globe, we may readily understand how 
words, addressed to the serpent, dooming it to trail itself 
along the ground, had distinct reference to the tempter by 
whom that serpent had been actuated. 
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But, whatever be our opinion concerning this part of 
the curse, there can be no doubt that our text must bo 
explained of the devil, though, as we have shown you, it 
has a partial fulfilment in respect of the serpent. We 
must here consider God as speaking to the tempter, and 
announcing war between Satan and man. We have called 
the words a prophecy ; and, when considered as addressed 
to the devil, such is properly their designation. But when 
we remember that they were spoken in the hearing of 
Adam and Eve, we must regard them also in the light of 
a promise. And it is well worth remark, that, before God 
told the woman of her sorrow and her trouble, and before 
he told the man of the thorn and the thistle, and the dust 
to which he should return, he caused them to hear words 
which must have inspired them with hope. Vanquished 
they were : and they might have thought that, with an 
undisputed supremacy, he who had prevailed to their 
overthrow would ever after hold them in vassalage. Must 
it not then have been cheering to them, whilst they stood 
as criminals before their God, expecting the sentence 
which disobedience had provoked, to hear that their con- 
queror should not enjoy unassaulted his conquest, but 
that there were yet undeveloped arrangements which 
would ensure to humanity final mastery over the oppres- 
sor ? And though, when God turned and spake to them- 
selves. He gave no word of encouragement, but dwelt only 
on the toil and the death which they had wrought into 
their portion, still the prophecy to which they had listened 
must have sunk into their hearts as a promise ; and when, 
with lingering steps, and the first tears ever wept, they 
departed from the glorious precincts of Eden, we may be- 
lieve that one sustained the other by whispering the words, 
though " thou shalt bruise his heel, it shall bruise thy head." 
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There can be no doubt that intimations of redemption 
were given to our guilty parents, and that they were in- 
structed by God to offer sacrifices which should shadow 
out the method of atonement. And though it does not of 
course follow that we are in possession of all the notices 
mercifully afforded, it seems fair to conclude, as well from 
the time of delivery as from the nature of the announce- 
ment, that our text was designed to convey comfort to the 
desponding ; and that it was received as a message breath- 
ing deliverance by those who expected an ntter condem- 
nation. 

"We are not, however, much concerned with the degree 
in which the prophecy was at first understood. It cannot 
justly be called an obscure prophecy : for it is quite clear 
on the fact, that, by some means or another, man should 
gain advantage over Satan. And though, if considered as 
referring to Christ, there be a mystery about it, which 
could only be cleared up by after-events, yet, as a general 
prediction of victory, it must have commended itself, we 
think, to the understanding and the heart of those of our 
race by whom it was first heard. 

But whether or no the prophecy were intelligible to 
Adam and Eve, unto ourselves it is a wonderful passage, 
spreading itself over the whole of time, and giving outlines 
of the history of this world from the beginning to the final 
consummation. We caution you at once against an idea 
which many have entertained, that the prediction before 
us refers only, or even chiefly, to the Eedeemer. We 
shall indeed find, as we proceed, that Christ, who was 
specially the seed of the woman, specially bruised the 
head of the serpent. But the prophecy is to be inter- 
preted in a much larger sense. It is nothing less than a 
delineation of an unwearied conflict of which this earth 
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shall be the theatre, and which shall issue, thongh not 
without partial disaster to man, in the complete discom- 
fiture of Satan and his associates. And no man who is 
familiar with other predictions of Scripture, can fail to find 
in this brief and solitary verse, the announcement of those 
very struggles and conquests which occupy the gorgeous 
poetry of Isaiah, and crowd the mystic canvas of Daniel 
and St. John. 

We wish you therefore to dismiss, if you have ever 
entertained, contracted views of the meaning of our text. 
It must strike you, at the first glance, that though Christ 
was in a peculiar sense the seed of the woman, the phrase 
applies to others as well as the Redeemer. "We are there- 
fore bound, by all fair laws of interpretation, to consider 
that the prophecy must be ftdfilled in more than one in- 
dividual ; especially as it declares that the woman, as well 
as her seed, should entertain the enmity, and thus marks 
out more than a single party as engaging in the conflict. 

Now there are one or two preliminary observations 
which require all your attention, if you hope to enter into 
the full meaning of the prediction. 

"We wish you, first of all, to remark particularly the 
expression, "I wiU put enmity." The enmity, you 
observe, had no natural existence: God declares His 
intention of putting enmity. As soon as man transgressed, 
his nature became evil, and therefore he was at peace, and 
not at war with the devil. And thus, had there been no 
interference on the part of the Almighty, Satan and man 
would have formed alliance against heaven, and, in place 
of a contest between themselves, have carried on nothing 
but battle with God. There is not, and cannot be, a 
native enmity between fallen angels and fallen men. 
Both are evil, and both became evil through apostasy. 
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But evil, wheresoever it exists, will always league against 
good ; so that fallen angels and fallen men were sure to 
join in a desperate companionship. Hence the declaration, 
that enmity should be put, must have been to Satan the 
first notice of redemption. This lofty spirit must have 
calcidated, that if he could induce men, as he had induced 
angels, to join in rebellion, he should have them for allies 
in his every enterprise against heaven. There was nothing 
of enmity between himself and the spirits who had joined 
in the effort to dethrone the Omnipotent. At least, what- 
ever the feuds and j airings which might disturb the rebels, 
they were linked, as with an iron band, in the one great 
object of opposing good. So that when he heard that 
there should be enmity between himself and the woman, 
he must have felt that some apparatus would be brought 
to bear upon man ; and that, though he had succeeded in 
depraving human nature, and thus assimilating it to His 
own, it should be renewed by some mysterious process, 
and wrought up to the lost power of resisting its con- 
queror. 

And accordingly it has come to pass, that there is en- 
mity on the earth between man and Satan ; but an enmity 
supematurally put, and not naturally entertained. Unless 
God pour His converting grace into the soul, there will be 
no attempt to oppose Satan, but we shall continue to the 
end of our days his willing captives and servants. And 
therefore it is God who puts the enmity. Introducing a 
new principle into the heart, he causes conflict where there 
had heretofore been peace, inclining and enabling man to 
rise against his tyrant. So that, in these first words of the 
prophecy, you have the clearest intimation that God de- 
signed to visit the depraved nature with a renovating 
energy. And now, whensoever you see an individual de- 
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livered from the love, and endowed with a hatred of sin, 
resisting those passions which held naturally sway within 
his breast, and thus grappling with the fallen spirit which 
claims dominion npon earth, you are surveying the work- 
ings of a principle which is wholly from above; and you are 
to consider that you have before you the fulfilment of the 
declaration, "I will put enmity between thee andthewoman." 

We go on to observe that the enmity, being thus a 
superhuman thing, implanted by God and not generated 
by man, will not subsist universally, but only in particular 
cases. You will have seen, from our foregoing showings, 
that a man must be renewed in order to his fighting with 
Satan ; so that God's putting the enmity is God's giving 
saving grace. The prophecy cannot be interpreted as 
declaiing that the whole human race should be at war 
with the devil : the undoubted matter-of-fact being that 
only a portion of the race resumes its loyalty to Jehovah. 
And we are bound, therefore, before proceeding further 
with our interpretation, to examine whether this limitation 
is marked out by the prediction — whether, that is, we 
might infer, from the terms of the prophecy, that the 
placed enmity would be partial, not universal. 

Now we think that the expression, " thy seed and her 
seed," shows at once that the emnity would be felt by only 
a part of mankind. The emnity is to subsist not merely 
between Satan and the woman, but between his seed and 
her seed. But the seed of Satan can only be interpreted 
of wicked men. Thus Christ said to the Jews, "Ye are of 
your father, the devil ; and the lusts of your father ye will 
do."^ Thus also, in expounding the parable of the tares 
and the wheat. He said, " the tares are the children of the 
wicked one."^ There is, probably, the same reference in 

1 John viii. 44. ^ ^x^tt. xiii. 38. 
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the expression, " generation of vipers." And, in like 
manner, you find St. John declaring, " he that conunitteth 
sin is of the devil. "^ Thus, then, hy the seed of Satan we 
understand wicked men, those who resist God's Spirit, and 
ohstinately adhere to the service of the devil. And if we 
must interpret the seed of Satan of a portion of mankind, 
it is evident that the prophecy marks not out the enmity 
as general, but indicates just that limitation which has 
been supposed in our preceding remarks. 

But then the question occurs, how are we to interpret 
the woman and her seed ? Such expression seems to denote 
the whole human race. What right have we to limit it to 
a part of that race ? We reply, that it certainly does not 
denote the whole human race : for if you interpret it liter- 
ally of Eve and her descendants, Adam, at least, is left out, 
who was neither the woman nor her seed. But without 
insisting on the objection under this form, fatal as it is to 
the proposed interpretation, we should not be warranted, 
though we have no distinct account of the faith and repent- 
ance of Adam, in so explaining a passage as to exclude our 
common forefather from final salvation. You must see, that, 
if we take literally the woman and her seed, no enmity was 
put between Adam and Satan ; for Adam was neither the 
. woman nor the seed of the woman. And if Adam con- 
tinued in friendship with Satan, it must be certain that he 
perished in his sins : a conclusion to which we dare not -ad- 
vance without scriptural testimony the most clear and expHcit. 
We cannot, then, understand the woman and her seed, 
as Eve and her natural descendants. We must rather be- 
lieve, that, as the seed of the serpent is to be interpreted 
spiritually and symbolically, so also is the seed of the 
woman. And when you remember that Eve was a signal 

^ 1 John iii. 8. 
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type of the Church, there is an end of the difficulties by 
which we seem met. You know, from the statement of 
St. Paul to the Romans, that Adam was the figure of 
Christ.^ ^Now it was his standing to Eve in the very 
same relationship in which Christ stands to the Church, 
which specially made Adam the figure of Christ. The 
side of Adam had been opened, when a deep sleep fell on 
him, in order that Eve might be formed, an extract from 
himself. And thus, as Hooker saith, " God frameth the 
Church out of the very flesh, the very wounded and bleed- 
ing side of the Son of Man. His body crucified, and his 
blood shed for the life of the world, are the true elements 
of that heavenly Being which maketh us such as Himself 
is, of whom we come. For which cause the words of 
Adam may be fitly the words of Christ concerning His 
Church, * flesh of my flesh, and bone of my bones.* " We 
cannot go at length into the particulars of the typical re- 
semblance between Eve and the Church. It is sufficient 
to observe, that, since Adam the husband of Eve was the 
figure of Christ, and since Christ is the husband of the 
Church, it seems naturally to follow that Eve was the 
figure or type of the Church. And when we have estab- 
lished this typical character of Eve, it is easy to under- 
stand who are meant by the woman and her seed. The 
true Church of God in every age — whether you consider 
it as represented by its head, which is Christ ; whether 
you survey it collectively as a body, or resolve it into its 
separate members — this true Church of God must be re- 
garded as denoted by the woman and her seed. And 
though you may think — for we wish, as we proceed, to 
anticipate objections — that, if Eve be the Church, it is 
strange that her seed should be also the Church, yet it is 

1 Rom. V. 14. 
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tlie common usage of Scripture to represent the Church as 
the mother, and every new convert as a child. Thus, in 
addressing the Jewish Church, and describing her glory 
and her greatness in the latter days, Isaiah saith, " thy 
sons shall come from far, and thy daughters shall be nursed 
at thy side." And again — contrasting the Jewish and 
Gentile Churches — " more are the children of the desolate 
than the children of the married wife, saith the Lord." 
So that, although the Church can be nothing more than 
the aggregate of individual believers, the inspired writers 
commonly describe the Church as a parent, and believers 
as the offspring; and in understanding, therefore, the 
Church and its members by the woman and her seed, we 
cannot be advocating a forced interpretationv 

And now we have made a long advance towards the 
thorough elucidation of the prophecy. We have shown 
you, that, inasmuch as the enmity is supernaturally put, it 
can only exist in a portion of mankind. We then endea- 
voured to ascertain this portion : and we found that the 
true Church of God in every age comprehends all those 
who war with Satan and his seed. So that the repre- 
sentation of the prediction — a representation whose justice 
we have yet to examine — is simply that of a perpetual 
conflict, on this earth, between wicked angels and wicked 
men on the one side, and the Church of God, or the com- 
pany of true believers, on the other ; such conflict, though 
occasioning partial injury to the Church, always issuing in 
the discomfiture of the wicked. 

We now set ourselves to demonstrate the accuracy of 
this representation. We have already said that there are 
three points of view in which the Church may be regarded. 
We may consider it, first, as represented by its head, which 
is Christ ; secondly, collectively as a body ; thirdly, as 
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resolved into its separate members. We shall endeavour 
to show you briefly, in each of these cases, the fidelity of 
the description, " it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel." 

Now the enmity was never put in such overpowering 
measure, as when the man Christ Jesus was its residence. 
It was in Christ Jesus in one sense naturally, and in 
another supematurally. He was born pure, and with a 
native hatred of sin ; but then he had been miraculously 
generated, in order that his nature might be thus hostile 
to evil. And never did there move the being on this 
earth who hated sin with as perfect a hatred, or who was 
as odious in return to all the emissaries of darkness. It 
was just the holiness of the Mediator which stirred up 
against him all the passions of a profligate world, and pro- 
voked that fury of Eissault which rushed in from the hosts 
of reprobate spirits. There was thrown a perpetual re- 
proach on a proud and sensual generation, by the spotless- 
ness of that righteous individual, " who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth." ^ And if He had not been 
so far separated, by the purities of life and conversation, 
from aU others of His nature ; or if vice had received a 
somewhat less tremendous rebuke from the blamelessness 
of His every action ; we may be sure that His might and 
benevolence would have gathered the nation to His dis- 
cipleship, and that the multitude would never have been 
worked up to demand His crucifixion. 

The great secret of the opposition to Christ lay in the 
fact, that He was not such an one as ourselves. We are 
accustomed to think that the lowliness of His condition, 
and the want of external majesty and pomp, moved the 
Jews to reject their Messiah : yet it is by no means clear 

1 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
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that these were, in the main, the producing causes of 
rejection. If Christ came not with the purple and cir- 
cumstance of human sovereignty. He displayed the posses- 
sion of a supernatural power, which, even on the most carnal 
calculation, was more valuable, because more effective, than 
the staunchest apparatus of earthly supremacy. The pea- 
sant, who could work the miracles which Christ worked, 
would be admitted, on all hands, to have mightier engines at 
his disposal, than the prince who is clothed with the ermine, 
and followed by warriors. And if the Jews looked for a 
Messiah who would lead them to mastery over enemies, 
then, we contend, there was everything in Christ to induce 
them to give Him their aUegiance. The power which could 
vanquish death by a word might cause hosts to fall, as fell 
the hosts of Sennacherib ; and where then was the foe who 
could have resisted the leader? 

"We cannot, therefore, think that it was merely the absence 
of human pageantry which moved the great ones of Judea to 
throw scorn upon Jesus. It is true they were expecting an 
earthly deliverer. But Christ displayed precisely those 
powers, which, wielded by Moses, had prevailed to deliver 
their nation from Egypt; and assuredly then, if that strength 
dwelt in Jesus which had discomfited Pharaoh, and broken 
the thraldom of centuries, it could not have been the proved 
incapacity of effecting temporal deliverance which induced 
Pharisees and Scribes to reject their Messiah. They could 
have tolerated the meanness of His parentage ; for that was 
more than compensated by the majesty of His power. They 
could have endured the lowliness of His appearance ; for 
they could set against it His evident communion with divinity. 

But the righteous fervour with which Christ denounced 
every abomination in the land ; the untainted purity by 
which He shamed the " whited sepulchres " who deceived 
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the people by the appearance of sanctity ; the rich love- 
liness of a character in which zeal for God's glory was 
unceasingly uppermost ; the beautiful lustre which encom- 
passed a Being who could hate only one thing, but that 
one thing sin ; these were the producing causes of bitter 
hostility ; and they who woidd have hailed the wonder- 
worker with the shout and the plaudit, had He allowed 
some license to the evil passions of our nature, gave Him 
nothing but the sneer and the execration, when He waged 
open war with lust and hypocrisy. 

And thus it was that enmity, the fiercest and most 
inveterate, was put between the seed of the woman and the 
seed of the serpent. The serpent himself came to the 
assistance of his seed; evil angels conspired with evil men; 
and the whole energies of apostas}'^ gathered themselves to 
the effort of destroying the champion of God and of truth. 
Yea, and for a while success seemed to attend the endeavour. 
There was a bruising of the heel of the seed of the woman. 
" He came unto His own, and His own received Him not."^ 
Charged only with an embassage of mercy ; sent by the 
Father — not to condemn the world, though rebellion had 
overspread its provinces, and there was done the foulest 
despite to God, in its eveiy section, and by its every tenant 
— but that the world through Him might have life ; He 
was, nevertheless, scorned as a deceiver, and hunted down 
as a malefactor. And if it were a bruising of the heel that 
He should be " a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief ;"^ that a nation should despise Him, and friends deny 
and forsake and betray Him ; that He should be buffeted 
with temptation, convulsed by agony, lacerated by stripes, 
pierced by nails, crowned with thorns ; then was the heel 
of the Kedeemer bruised by Satan ; for to all this injury 
1 John i 11. 2 isa. liU. 8. 



the fallen angel instigated and nerved his seed. But 
though the heel was bruised, this was the whole extent of 
effected damage. There was no real advantage gained over 
the Mediator : on the contrary, whilst Satan was in the act 
of bruising Christ's heel, Christ was in the act of bruising 
Satan's head. The Saviour, indeed, exposed Himself to 
every kind of insult and wrong. Whilst enduring " the 
contradiction of sinners against Himself,"^ it is not to be 
denied that a strange result was brought round by the 
machinations of the evil one ; for suffering, which is the 
attendant on sinfulness, was made to empty all its pangs 
into the bosom of innocence. And seeing that His holi- 
ness should have exempted His humanity from all kins- 
manship with sorrow and anguish, we are free to allow 
that the heel was bruised, when pain found entrance into 
this humanity, and grief, heavier than had oppressed any 
being of our race, weighed down His over-wrought spirit. 

But then there was not an iota of His sufferings which 
went not towards liquidating the vast debt which man 
owed to God, and which, therefore, contributed not to our 
redemption from bondage. There was not a pang by which 
the Mediator was torn, and not a grief by which His soid 
was disquieted, which helped not on the achievement of 
human deliverance, and which, therefore, dealt not out a 
blow to the despotism of Satan. So that, from the begin- 
ning, the bruising of Christ's heel was the bruising of 
Satan's head. In prevailing, so far as he did prevail, 
against Christ, Satan was only effecting his own discom- 
fiture and downfall. He touched the heel, he could 
not touch the head of the Mediator. K he could have 
seduced Him into the commission of evil ; if he could have 
profaned, by a solitary thought, the sanctuary of his soul ; 

1 Heb. xii. 3. 
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then it would have been the head which he had bruised ; 
and riBing triumphant over man's surety, he would have 
Hhouterl, "Victory!" and this creation have become for 
evCT hi« own. But whilst he could only cause pain, and 
not [Kjllution ; whilst he could dislocate by agony, but not 
defile by impurity ; he reached indeed the heel, but came 
not near the head ; and, making the Saviour's lifetime one 
dark series of afflictions, weakened, at every step, his own 
hold upon humanity. 

And when, at last, he so bruised the heel as to nail 
Christ to the cross, amid the loathings and revilings of the 
multitude, then it was that his own head was bruised, even 
to the being crushed. "Through death," we are told, 
" Christ Jesus destroyed him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil. "^ He fell indeed ; and evil angels, and 
evil men, might have thought him for ever defeated. But 
in grasping this mighty prey, death paralyzed itself; in 
breaking down this temple, Satan demolished his own 
throne. It was, as ye all know, by dying, that Christ 
finished the achievement which, from all eternity, He had 
covenanted to undertake. By dying, He reinstated fallen 
man in the position from which he had been hurled. 
Death came against the Mediator ; but, in submitting to it, 
Chiist seized on the destroyer, and broke the spell of 
a thousand generations, dashing away the chains, and 
opening the graves, of an oppressed and rifled popidation. 
And when He had died, and descended into the grave, and 
returned without seeing corruption, then was it made possible 
that every child of Adam might be emancipated from the 
dominion of evil ; and, in place of the woe and the shame 
which transgression had won as the heritage of man, there 
was the beautiful brightness of a purchased immortality 

1 Heb. u. U. 
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wooing the acceptance of the sons and daughters of our 
race. The strong man armed had kept his goods in peace; 
and Satan, having seduced men to be his companions in 
rebellion, might have felt secure of having them as his 
companions in torment. But the stronger than he drew 
nigh, and, measuring weapons with him in the Garden and 
on the Cross, received wounds which were but trophies of 
victory, and dealt wounds which annihilated power. And 
when bruised indeed, yet only marked with honourable 
scars which told out His triumph to the loftiest orders of 
intelligent being, the Eedeemer of mankind soared on high, 
and sent proclamation through the universe, that death was 
abolished, and the ruined redeemed, and the gates of heaven 
thrown open to the rebel and the outcast, was there not 
an accomplishment, the most literal and the most ener- 
getic, of that prediction which declared to Satan concern- 
ing the seed of the woman, " it shall bruise thy head, and 
thou thalt bruise his heel]'* 

Such is the first and great fulfilment of the prophecy. 
The Church, represented by its head who was specially 
the seed of the woman, overthrew the devil in one decisive 
and desperate struggle, and though not itself unwounded, 
received no blow which rebounded not to the crushing its 
opponent. 

We proceed, secondly, to consider the Church collectively 
as a body. We need scarcely observe that, from the first, 
the righteous amongst men have been objects of the com- 
bined assault of their evil fellows and evil angels. The 
enmity has been put, and strikingly developed. On the 
one hand, it has been the endeavour of the Church to 
vindicate God's honour, and arrest the workings of wicked- 
ness : on the other, it has been the effort of the serpent 
and his seed to sweep from the earth these upholders of 
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piety. And though the promise has all along been verified, 
that the gates of hell shall not prevail against the Church, 
it cannot be denied that a great measure of success has at- 
tended the strivings of the adversary. If you only call to 
mind what fierce persecution has rushed against the right- 
eous ; how by one engine or another there has been, often- 
times, almost a thorough extinction of the very name of 
Christianity; and how, when outwardly there has been 
peace, tares, sown by the enemy, have sent up a harvest of 
perilous heresies ; you cannot withhold your acknowledg- 
ment that Satan has bruised the heel of the Church. But 
he has done nothing more. If he have hewn down thou- 
sands by the sword, and consumed thousands at the stake, 
thousands have sprung forward to fill up the breach ; and 
if he have succeeded in pouring forth a flood of pestilential 
doctrine, there have arisen staunch advocates of truth who 
have stemmed the torrent, and snatched the articles of 
faith, uninjured, from the deluge. There has never been 
the time when God has been left without a witness upon 
earth. And though the Church has often been sickly and 
weak ; though the best blood has been drained from her 
veins, and a languor, like that of moral palsy, has settled 
on her limbs ; still life hath never been wholly extinguished ; 
but, after a while, the sinking energies have been marvel- 
lously recruited, and the worn and wasted body has risen 
up more athletic than before, and displayed to the nations 
all the vigour of renovated youth. 

So that only the heel has been bruised. And since, up 
to the second advent of the Lord, the Church shall be 
assaulted by heresy, and persecution, and infidelity, we 
look not, imder the present dispensation, for discontinu- 
ance of this bruising of the heel. Yet, while Satan is 
bruising the Church's heel, the Church, by God's help, is 
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bruising Satan's head. The Church may he compelled to 
prophesy in sackcloth. Affliction may he her portion, as 
it was that of her glorified Head. But the Church is, 
throughout, God's witness upon earth. The Church is 
God's instrument for carrying on those purposes which 
shall terminate in the final setting up of the Mediator's 
kingdom. And, oh, there is not won over a single soul to 
Christ, and the Gospel message makes not its way to a 
single heart, without an attendant effect as of a stamping 
on the head of the tempter : for a captive is delivered from 
the oppressor, and to deliver the slave is to defeat the tyrant. 
Thus the seed of the woman is continually bruising the 
head of the serpent. And whensoever the Church, as an 
engine in God's hands, makes a successful stand for piety 
and truth; whensoever, sending out her missionaries to 
the broad waste of heathenism, she demolishes an altar of 
superstition, and teaches the pagan to cast his idols to the 
mole and the bat ; or whensoever, assaulting mere nominal 
Christianity, she fastens men to practice as the alone test 
of profession ; then does she strike a blow which is felt at 
the very centre of the kingdom of darkness, and then is 
she experiencing a partial fulfilment of the promise, " God 
shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly. "^ 

And when the fierce and ongoing conflict shall be 
brought to a close ; when this burdened creation shall have 
shaken off the slaves and the objects of concupiscence, and 
the Church of the living God shall reign, with its Head, 
over the tribes and provinces of an evangelized earth; then, 
in the completeness of the triumph of righteousness, shall 
be the completeness of the serpent's discomfiture. And as 
the angel and the archangel contrast the slight injury 
which Satan could ever cause to the Church, with that 

1 Rom. xvL 20. 
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overwhelming ruin which the Church has, at last, hurled 
down upon Satan ; as they compare the brief struggle and 
the everlasting glory of the one with the shadowy success 
and the never-ending torments of the other ; will they not 
decide, and tell out their decision in language of rapture 
and admiration, that if ever prediction were fulfilled to the 
very letter, it is that which, addressed to the serpent, and 
describing the Church as the seed of the woman, declared 
"it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bmise his 
heeir* 

Such is the second fulfilment of the prophecy of our text. 
The Church, considered collectively as a body, is so as- 
saulted by the serpent and his seed, that its heel is bruised : 
but even now it offers such resistance to evil, and hereafter 
it shall triumph so signally over every opponent, that the 
prediction, " it shall bruise thy head," must be received as 
destined to a literal accomplishment. 

We have yet to notice the third fulfilment. We may 
resolve the Church into its separate members, and taking 
each individual believer as the seed of the woman, show 
you how our text is realized in his experience. 

JN^ow if there be enmity between the serpent and the 
Church generally, of course there is also between the serpent 
and each member of that Church. We have already given 
it as the description of a converted man, that he has been 
supematurally excited to a war with the devil. Whilst 
left in the darkness and alienation of nature, he submits 
willingly to the dominion of evil : evil is his element, and 
he neither strives nor wishes for emancipation. But when 
the grace of God is introduced into his heart, he will dis- 
cern quickly the danger and hatefulness of sin, and will 
yield himself, in a higher strength than his own, to the 
work of resisting the serpent Thus enmity is put between 
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the believer and the serpent and his seed. Let a man give 
himself to the concerns of eternity; let him, in good earnest, 
set about the business of the soul's salvation ; and he will, 
assuredly, draw upon himself the dislike and opposition of 
a whole circle of worldly acquaintance, so that his over- 
preciseness and austerity wiU become subject of ridicule in 
his village or neighbourhood. We quite mistake the nature 
both of Christianity and of man, if we suppose that opposi- 
tion to religion can be limited to an age or a country. 
Persecution, in its most terrible forms, is only the develop- 
ment of a principle which must unavoidably exist until 
either Christianity or human nature be altered. There is 
a necessary repugnance between Christianity and human 
nature. The two cannot be amalgamated : one must be 
changed before it will combine with the other. And we 
fear that this is, in a degree, an overlooked truth, and thjat 
men are disposed to assign persecution to local or temporary 
causes. But we wish you to be clear on the fact, that, "the 
oifence of the cross "^ has not ceased, and cannot cease. 
We readily allow that the form, under which the hatred 
manifests itself, wiU be sensibly affected by the civilization 
and intelligence of the age. In days of an imperfect refine- 
ment and a scanty literature, you wiU find this hatred 
unsheathing the sword, and lighting the pile. But when 
human society is at a high point of polish and knowledge, 
and the principles of religious toleration are well under- 
stood, there is perhaps, comparatively, small likelihood 
that savage violence will be the engine employed against 
godliness. Yet there are a hundred batteries which may 
and will be opened upon the righteous. The follower of 
Christ must calculate on many sneers, and much reviling. 
He must look to meet often with coldness and contempt, 

1 Gal. V. 11. 
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harder of endurance than many forms of martyrdom ; for 
the courage which could march to the stake may be daunted 
by a laugh. And, frequently, the opposition assumes a 
more decided shape. The parent will act harshly towards 
the child ; the superior withdraw his countenance from the 
dependant; and all because of a giving heed to the 
directions of Scripture. Eeligion, as though it were rebel- 
lion, alienates the affections, and alters the wills, of fathers 
and guardians. So that we tell an individual that he 
blinds himself to plain matters of fact, if he espouse the 
opinion that the apostle's words applied only to the first 
ages of Christianity, "all that will live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution."^ To "live godly in Christ 
Jesus " is to have enmity put between yourselves and the 
seed of the serpent ; and you may be assured, that, unless 
this enmity be merely nominal on your side, it will mani- 
fest itself by acts on the other. 

Thus the prophecy of our text announces, what has 
been verified by the history of all ages, that no man can 
serve God without uniting against himself evil men and 
evil angels. Evil angels will assault him, alarmed that 
their prey is escaping from their grasp. Evil men, rebuked 
by his example, will become agents of the serpent, and 
strive to wrench him from his righteousness. 

But what, after all, is the amount of injury which the 
serpent and his seed can cause to God's children? Is it 
not a truth, which can only then be denied when you have 
cashiered the authority of every page of the Bible, that 
he who believes upon Christ, and who, therefore, has been 
adopted through faith into God's family, is certain to be 
made more than conqueror, and to trample under foot every 
enemy of salvation? The conflict between a believer and 

1 2 Tim. iii. 12. 



his foes may be long and painful. The Christian may be 
often forced to exclaim with St. Paul, " wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death 1"^ Engaged with the triple band of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, he will experience many partial defeats, 
and surprised off his guard, or wearied out with watchings, 
will yield to temptation, and so fall into sin. But it is cer- 
tain, certain as that God is omnipotent and faithful, that the 
once justified man shall be enabled to persevere to the end ; 
to persevere, not in an idle dependence on privileges, but 
in a struggle which, if for an instant interrupted, is sure to 
be vehemently renewed. And, therefore, the bruising of 
the heel is the sum-total of the mischief. Thus much, un- 
doubtedly, the serpent can effect. He can harass with 
temptation, and occasionally prevail : but he cannot undo 
the radical work of conversion. He cannot eject the 
principle of grace, and he cannot, therefore, bring back the 
man into the condition of his slave or his subject. Thus 
he cannot wound the head of the new man. He may 
diminish his comforts. He may impede his growth in 
holiness. He may inject doubts and suspicions, and thus 
keep him disquieted, when, if he would live up to his 
privileges, he might rejoice and be peaceful. But all this 
— and we show you here the full sweep of the serpent's 
power — still leaves the man a believer ; and, therefore, all 
this, though it bruise the heel, touches not the head. 

And though the believer, like the unbeliever, must sub- 
mit to the power of death, and tread the dark valley of 
that curse which still rests on our nature, is there experi- 
enced more than a bruising of the heel in the undergoing 
this dissolution of humanity ? It is an injury — for we go 
not with those who would idolize or soften down death — 

^ Rom. vii. 24. 
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that the soul must be detached from the body, and sent 
out, a widowed thing, on the broad joumeyings of eternity. 
It is an injury, that this curious framework of matter, as 
much redeemed by Christ as the undying principle which 
it encases, must be taken down, joint by joint, and rafter 
by rafter, and, resolved into its original elements, lose 
every trace of having been human. But what, we again 
say, is the extent of this injury ] The foot of the destroyer 
shall be set upon the body, and he shall stamp till he have 
ground it into powder, and dispersed it to the winds. But 
he cannot annihilate a lonely particle. He can put no 
arrest on that germinating process which shall yet cause 
the valleys and mountains of this globe to stand thick 
with a harvest of flesh. He cannot hinder my resurrection. 
And when the soul, over which he hath had no power, 
re-enters the body which he shall be forced to resign, and 
the child of God stands forth a man, yet immortal, com- 
pound of flesh and spirit, but each pure, each indestruc- 
tible ; — oh, though Satan may have battered at his peace 
during a long earthly pilgrimage; though he may have 
mar^*ed his happiness by Successful temptation ; though he 
may have detained for centuries his body in corruption ; 
will not the inflicted injury appear to have been so trivial 
and insignificant, that a bruising of the heel, in place of 
falling short of the matter-of-fact, shall itself seem almost 
an overwrought description? 

And all the while, though Satan can only bruise the 
believer's heel, the believer is bruising Satan's head. If 
the believer be one who fights the serpent, and finally con- 
quers, by that final conquest the serpent's head is bruised. 
If he be naturally the slave of the serpent; if he rebel 
agaiust the tyrant, throw off his chains and vanquish him, 
fighting inch by inch the ground to freedom and glory ; 



then he bruises the serpent's head. If two beings are 
antagonists, he who decisively overcomes bruises the head 
of his opponent. But the believer and the serpent are 
antagonists. The believer gains completely the mastery 
over the serpent. And, therefore, the result of the contest 
is the fulfilment of the prediction, that the seed of the 
woman shaU bruise the head of the serpent. Oh, if, as we 
well know, the repentance of a single sinner send a new 
and exquisite delight down the ranks of the hosts of hea- 
ven, and cause the sweeping of a rich and glorious anthem 
from the countless harps of the sky, can we doubt that 
the same event spreads consternation through the legions 
of fallen spirits, and strikes like a death-blow on their 
haughty and malignant leader? Ay, and we believe that 
never is Satan so taught his subjugated estate, as when a 
soul, which he had counted as his own, escapes " as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowler,"^ and seeks and finds 
protection in Jesus. If it be then that Christ sees " of 
the travail of His soul,"' it must be then that the serpent 
tastes all the bitterness of defeat. And when the wai^fare 
is over, and the spirit which he hath longed to destroy 
soars away, convoyed by the angels which wait on the 
heirs of salvation, must it not be then that the conscious- 
ness of lost mastery seizes, with crushing force, on the 
prond foe of our race ; and does not that fierce cry of dis- 
appointment which seems to follow the ascending soul, 
causing her to feel herself only "scarcely saved," ^ testify 
that, in thus winning a heritage of glory, the believer hath 
bruised the head of the serpent ] 

We shall not examine further this third fulfilment of 
the prophecy of our text. But we think that when you 
contrast the s]ight injury which Satan at the worst can 

1 Psa. cxxi7. 7. 2 Isa. liii. 11. 3 1 Pet. iv. 18. 
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cause to a believer, with the mighty blow which the 
-deliverance of a believer deals out to Satan ; the nothing- 
ness, at last, of the harm done to God's people, with that 
fearful discomfiture which their individual rescue fastens 
on the devil ; you will confess that, considering the Church 
as resolved into its separate members, just as when you 
survey it collectively as a body, or as represented by its 
head, there is a Hteral accomplishment of this prediction 
to the serpent concerning the seed of the woman, "it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise His heeL" 

We have thus, as we trust, shown you that the prophecy 
of our text extends itself over the whole surface of time, so 
that, from the fall of Adam, it has been receiving accom- 
plishment, and will continue being fulfilled until " death 
and hell are cast into the lake of fire."^ It was a wonder- 
fill announcement, and, if even but imperfectly understood, 
must have confounded the serpent, and cheered Adam and 
Eve. Dust shalt thou eat, foe of humankind, when this 
long oppressed creation is delivered from thy despotism. 
As though to mark to us that there shall be no suspension 
of the doom of our destroyer, whilst this earth rejoices in 
the restitution of all things, Isaiah, in describing millennial 
harmony, still leaves the serpent under the sentence of our 
text : " The wolf and the lamb shall feed together ; and 
the lion shall eat straw like the bullock ; and dtist shall he 
tJie serpents meaty^ There comes a day of deliverance to 
every other creature, but none to the serpent. Oh, my- 
sterious dealing of our God ! that for fallen angels there 
hath been no atonement, for fallen men a full, perfect, and 
sufficient. They were far nobler than we, of a loftier in- 
telligence and more splendid endowment ; yet (" how un- 
searchable are His judgments ! ") we are taken and they 
* Rev. XX. 14. * Isa. Ixv. 25. 



are left. " For verily He taketh not liold of aiigels, but 
of the seed of Abraham He taketh hold."^ 

And shall we, thus singled out and made objects of 
marvellous mercy, refuse to be delivered, and take our 
portion with those who are both fallen and unredeemed ] 
Shall we eat the dust, when we may eat of " the bread 
which cometh down from heaven ] " ^ Covetous man ! 
thy money is the dust ; thou art eating the serpent's meat. 
Sensual man ! thy gratifications are of the dust ; thou art 
eating the serpent's meat. Ambitious man ! thine honours 
are of the dust; thou are eating the serpent's meat. O 
God, put enmity between us and the serpent. Will ye, 
every one of you, use that short prayer ere ye lie down to 
rest this night, God, put enmity between us and the 
serpent? If ye are not at enmity, his folds are round 
your limbs. If ye are not at enmity, his sting is at your 
heart. But if ye will henceforward count him a foe, 
oppose him in God's strength, and attack him with " the 
sword of the Spirit;"* then, though ye may have your 
seasona of disaster and depression, the promise stands sure 
that ye shall finally overcome ; and it shall be proved by 
each one in this assembly, that, though the serpent may 
bruise the heel of, the seed of the woman, yet, at last, the 
seed of the woman always bruises the head of the serpent. 

^ Heb. ii, 16, marginal reading. * John vL 60. 
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SERMON II 

CHRIST THE MINISTER OF THE CHURCH 

** 2t mmister of tfjt sanctuarj, anlj of tf^e true tabernacle %i}jis^ 
tfje 3Laxti pttdjctt, anU not man*"— Heb. viii 2 

TBQi^ discourse of the Apostle here turns on Jesus, the 
high priest of our profession, whose superiority to 
Aaron and his descendants he had established by most 
powerful reasoning. In the verse preceding our text he 
takes a summary of the results of his argument, deciding 
that we have such an high priest as became us, and who 
had passed from the scene of earthly ministrations to " the 
throne of the majesty in the heavens." He then, in the 
words upon which we are to meditate, gives a description 
of this high priest as at present discharging sacerdotal 
functions. He calls him " a minister of the sanctuary," 
or (according to the marginal i-eading) of holy things, 
" and of the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and 
not man." We think it needful, if we would enter into 
the meaning of this passage, that we confine it to what 
Christ is, and attempt not to extend it to what Christ was. 
If you examine the verses which follow, you will be quite 
satisfied that St. Paul had in view those portions of the 
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mediatorial work which are yet being executed, and not 
those which were completed npon earth. He expressly 
declares, that if the Eedeemer were yet resident amongst 
men, he would not be invested with the priestly office — 
thus intimating, and that not obscurely, that the priest- 
hood now enacted in heaven was that on which he wished 
to centre attention. 

We know indeed that parts of the priestly office, most 
stupendous and most important, were discharged by Jesus 
whilst sojourning on earth. Then it was that, uniting 
mysteriously in His person the offerer and the victim, He 
presented Himself, a whole burnt-sacrifice, to God, and 
took away, by His one oblation, the sin of an over^bur- 
dened world. But if you attend closely to the reasoning 
of St. Paul, you will observe that he considers Christ's ob- 
lation of Himself as a preparation for the priestly office, 
rather than as an act of that office. He argues, in the 
third verse, that since " every high priest is ordained to 
offer gifts and saciifices," there was a " necessity that this 
man have somewhat also to offer." And by then speaking 
of Christ's having obtained " a more excellent ministry," 
he plainly implies that what He offers as high priest is 
offered in heaven, and must, therefore, have been rather 
procured, than presented, by the sacrifice of Himself 

We are anxious that you should clearly perceive — as we 
are sure you must from the study of the context — that 
Christ in heaven, and not Christ on earth, is sketched out 
by the words which we are now to examine. The right 
interpretation of the description will depend greatly on 
our ascertaining the scene of ministration. And we shall 
not hesitate, throughout the whole of our discourse, to con- 
sider the apostle as referring to what Christ now performs 
on our behaK ; taking no other account of what He did in 
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His Immiliation than as it stands associated with what He 
does in His exaltation. 

You will observe, at once, that the difl&culty of onr text 
lies in the assertion, that Christ is " a minister of the true 
taheimade, which the Lord pitched, and not man." Our 
main business, as expounders of Scripture, is with the 
determining what this " true tabernacle" is. For, though 
we think it ascertained that heaven is the scene of Christ's 
priestly ministrations, this does not define what the taber- 
nacle is wherein He ministers. 

!N"ow there can be but little question, that, in another 
passage of this Epistle to the Hebrews, the humanity of 
the Son of God is described as " a tabernacle, not made 
with hands." The verse occurs in the ninth chapter, in 
which St. Paul shows the temporary character of the Jew- 
ish tabernacle, everything about it having been simply 
" a figure for the time then present." Advancing to the 
contrast of what was enduring with what was transient, 
he declares that Christ had come, " an high priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, not of this build- 
ing."^ It scarcely admits of debate that the body of the 
Redeemer, produced as it was by a supernatural operation, 
constituted this tabernacle in which He came down to 
earth. And we are rightly anxious to uphold this, which 
seems the legitimate interpretation, because heretics, who 
would bring down the Saviour to a level with ourselves, 
find the greatest difl&culty in getting rid of the miraculous 
conception, and are most perplexed by any passage which 
speaks of Christ as superhumanly generated. It is a 
common taunt with the Socinian, that the apostles seem to 
have known nothing of this miraculous conception, and 

1 Heb. ix. 11. 
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that a truth of such importance, if well ascertained, would 
not have been omitted in their discussions with unbe- 
lievers. We might, if it consisted with our subject, ad- 
vance many reasons to prove it most improbable, that, 
either in arguing with gainsayers, or in building up be- 
lievers, the first preachers of Christianity would make 
frequent use of the mystery of Christ's generation. But, 
at all events, we contend that "one decisive mention is of 
the same worth as many, and that a single instance of 
apostolic recognition of the fact suffices for the overthrow 
of the heretical objection. And, therefore, we would be 
earnest for the interpretation of the passage to which we 
have referred, defining the humanity of the Saviour as a 
" tabernacle not made with hands, that is to say, not of 
this building." And if, without any overstraining of the 
text, it should appear that " the true tabernacle," whereof 
Christ is the minister, may also be expounded of His spot- 
less humanity, we should gladly adopt the interpretation, 
as sustaining us in our contest with impugners of His 
divinity. 

There is, at first sight, so much resemblance between 
the passages, that we are naturally inclined to claim for 
them a sameness of meaning. In the one, the tabernacle 
is described as that "which the Lord pitched, and not 
man ;" in the other, as " not made with hands," that is 
to say, "not of this building." It is scarcely possible, 
that the coincidence could be more literal ; and the infer- 
ence seems obvious, that, the latter tabernacle being 
Christ's humanity, so also must be the former. Yet a little 
reflection will suggest, that however correct the expression, 
that Christ's humanity was the tabernacle by, or in, which 
He came, there would be much of harshness in the figure, 
that this humanity is the tabernacle of which He is the 
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minister. "Without doubt, it is in His human nature that 
the Son of God* officiates above. He carried up into glory 
the vehicle of His sufferings, and made it partaker of His 
triumphs. And our grand comfort in the priesthood of 
Jesus results from the fact that He ministers as a man ; 
nothing else affording ground of assurance that " we have 
not an high priest which cannot be touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities."^ But whilst certain, and rejoicing 
in the certainty, that our Intercessor pleads in the human- 
ity, which, undefiled by either actual or original sin, quali- 
fied Him to receive the outpourings of wrath, we could 
not, with any accuracy, say that He is the minister of this 
humanity. It is clear that such expression must define, 
in some way, the place of ministration. And since human- 
ity was essential to the constitution of Christ's person, we 
see not how it could be the temple of which He was ap- 
pointed the minister. At least we must allow, that, in 
interpreting our text of the human nature of the Son of 
God, we should lie open to the charge of advocating an 
unnatural meaning, and of being so bent on upholding a 
favourite hypothesis, as not to be over-scrupulous as to 
means of support. 

We dismiss, therefore, as untenable, the opinion which 
our wishes would have led us to espouse, and must seek 
elsewhere than in the humanity of Christ for " the true 
tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not man." The 
most correct and simple idea appears to be, that, inasmuch 
as Christ is the high priest of all who believe upon His 
name, and inasmuch as believers make up His Church, 
the whole company of the faithful constitute that taber- 
nacle of which He is here asserted the minister. If we 
adopt this interpretation, we may trace a fitness and accu- 

1 Heb. iv. 16. 
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racy of expression, "wliicli can scarcely fail to assure us of 
its justice. The Jewish tabernacle, unquestionably typical 
of the Christian Church, consisted of the outer part and 
the inner; the one open to the ministrations of inferior 
priests, the other to those of the high priest alone. Thus 
the Church, always one body whatever the dispersion of 
its members, is partly upon earth where Christ's ambas- 
sadors officiate, partly in heaven where Christ himself is 
present. St. Paul, referring to this Church as a house- 
hold, describes Christ Jesus as Him " of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named ;"^ intimating that it 
was no interference with the unity of this family, that 
some of its members resided above, whilst others remained, 
as warriors and sufferers, below. So that, in considering 
Christ's Church as the tabernacle with its holy place, and 
its holy of holies — the first on earth, the second in 
heaven — ^we adhere most rigidly to the type, and, at the 
same time, preserve harmony with other representations 
of Scripture. 

And when you remember that Christ is continually des- 
cribed as dwelling in His people, and that believers are 
represented as "builded together for an habitation of 
God through the Spirit," ^ there will seem to be none of 
that objection against this interpretation which we felt 
constrained to urge against the former. If it be common 
to represent believers, whether singly or collectively, as 
the temple of God ; and if, at the same time, Christ Jesus, 
as the high priest of our profession, preside at the altar, 
and hold the censer of this temple ; then we suppose no- 
thing far-fetched, we only keep up the imagery of Scrip- 
ture, when we take the Church as that " true tabernacle" 
whereof the Eedeemer is the minister. 

1 Epbes. iii. 16. « Ibid, ii 22. 
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And when we yet farther call to mind that to God 
alone is the conversion of man ascribed throughout Scrip- 
ture, we see, at once, the truth of the account given of 
this tabernacle, that the Lord pitched it, and not man. 
Man reared the Jewish tabernacle, and man builded the 
Jewish temple. But the spiritual sanctuary, of which 
these were but types and figures, could be constructed by 
no human architect. A finite power is inadequate to the 
fashioning and collecting living stones, and to the weaving 
the drapery of self-denial and obedience. We refer, un- 
dividedly, to Deity, the construction of this true taber- 
nacle, the Church. Had there been no mediatorial inter- 
ference, the spiritual temple could never have been erected. 
In the work and person of Christ were laid the foundations 
of this temple. " Behold," saith God, " I lay in Zion for 
a foundation a stone, a tried stone." ^ And on the stone 
thus laid there would have arisen no superstructure, had 
not the finished work of redemption been savingly applied 
by God's Spirit to man's conscience. Though redeemed, 
not a solitary individual would go on to be saved unless 
God recreated him after His own likeness. So that what- 
ever the breadth which we give to the expression, it must 
hold good of Christ's Church, that the Lord pitched it, 
and not man. And it is not more true of Christ's human- 
ity, mysteriously and supernaturally produced, that it was 
a tabernacle which Deity reared, than of the company of 
believers bom again of the Spirit and renewed after God's 
image, that they constitute a sanctuary which shows a 
nobler than mortal workmanship. 

Now, upon the grounds thus briefly adduced, we shall 
consider, through the remainder of our discourse, that 
" the true tabernacle," whereof Christ is the minister, de- 

^ Isa. xxviii. 16. 
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notes the whole Church, whether in earth or heaven, of 
the redeemed made one by union through faith with 
the Eedeemer. But hefore considering at greater length 
the senses in which Christ is the minister of this tabernacle, 
we would remark on His being styled " Minister," and 
not "High Priest." We shall find in the sequel, that 
this change of title is too important to be overlooked, and 
that we must give it our attention, if we would bring out 
the full meaning of the passage. The word translated 
" minister" denotes properly any public servant, whatever 
the duties committed to his care. His office, or his 
ministry, is any business undertaken for the sake of the 
commonwealth. Hence, in the 'New Testament, the word 
rendered " ministry" is transferred to the public office of 
the Levites and priests, and afterwards to the sacerdotal 
office of Christ. We keep the Greek word in our own 
language, but confine it to the business of the sanctuary, 
describing as " a Liturgy" a formulary of public devotions. 
When Christ, therefore, is called the minister of the 
tabernacle, a broader office seems assigned Him, than when 
styled the High Priest. As the High Priest of His 
Church, He is alone; the functions of the office being 
such as Himself only can discharge. But as the minister 
of His Church, He is indeed supreme, but not alone ; the 
same title being given to His ambassadors, as when St. 
Paul describes himself as the " minister of Jesus Christ to 
the Gentiles, ministering the Gospel of God." ^ You will 
perceive, at once, from this statement, that our text ought 
not to be expounded as though "Minister" and "High 
Priest" were identical titles. "No force is then attached to 
a word of whose application to Christ this verse is the 
solitary instance. Indeed, we are persuaded that much of 

1 Eom. XV. 16. 
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the power and beauty of the passage lies in the circum- 
stance, that Christ is called "the Minister of the true 
tabernacle," and not the High Priest. If " the true taber- 
nacle" be, as we seem to have ascertained, the whole 
Church of the redeemed, that part of the Church which is 
already in glory appears to have no need of Christ as a 
priest ; and we may search in vain for the senses which 
the passage would bear when applied to this part. But if 
Christ's priestly functions, properly so called, relate not to 
the Church in heaven, it is altogether possible that His 
mlnisteinal may ; so that there is perhaps a propriety in 
calling Him the minister of that Church, which there 
would not be in calling Him the High Priest. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to explain our text on the 
two assumptions, for each of which we have shown you a 
reason. We assume, in the first place, that "the true 
tabernacle" is the collective Church of the redeemed, 
whether in earth or heaven : in the second, that the office 
of minister, though including that of high priest, has 
duties attached to it which belong specially to itself These 
points, you observe, we assume, or take for granted, 
through the remainder of our discourse; and we wish 
them, therefore, borne in mind as ascertained truths. 

In strict conformity with these assumptions, we shall 
now speak to you, in the first place, of Christ as minister 
of the Church on earth ; in the second place, of Christ as 
minister of the Church in heaven. 

Ilow it is of first-rate importance that we consider Christ 
as withdmwn only from the eye of sense, and, therefore, 
present as truly after a spiritual manner with His Church, 
as when, in the day of humiliation. He moved visibly 
upon earth. The lapse of time brought no interruption 
of His parting promise to the Apostles, " Lo, I am with 
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you alway, even unto the end of the world." ^ He has 
provided, by keeping up a succession of men who derive 
authority, in unbroken series, from the first teachers of the 
faith, for the continued preaching of His word, and admin- 
istration of His sacraments. And thus He hath been all 
along the great minister of His Church, delegating, indeed, 
power to inferior ministers who " have the treasure in 
earthen vessels ;" * but superintending their appointment 
as the universal bishop, and evangelizing, so to speak. His 
vast diocese through their instrumentality. We contend 
that you have no true idea of a Church, unless you thus 
recognize in its ordinances, not merely the institution of 
Clirist, but His actual and energizing presence. You have 
no right, when you sit down in the sanctuary, to regard 
the individual who addresses you as a mere public speaker, 
delivering an harangue which has precisely so much worth 
as it may draw from its logic and its language. He is an 
ambassador from the great Head of the Church, and de- 
rives an authority from this Head which is quite in- 
dependent of his own worthiness. If Christ remain 
always the minister of His Church, Christ is to be looked 
at through His ministering servant, whoever shall visibly 
officiate. And though there be a great deal preached in 
which you cannot recognize the voice of the Saviour ; and 
though the sacraments be administered by hands which 
seem impure enough to sully their sanctity; yet do we 
venture to assert that no man, who keeps Christ steadfastly 
in view as the " minister of the true tabernacle," will ever 
fail to derive profit from a sermon, and strength from a 
communion. The grand evil is, that men ordinarily lose 
the chief minister in the inferior, and determine before- 
hand that they cannot bo advantaged unless the inferior be 
1 Matt, xxviii. 20. ^2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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modelled exactly to their own pattern. They regard the 
speaker simply as a man, and not at all as a messenger. 
Yet the ordained preacher is a messenger, a messenger 
from the God of the whole earth. His mental capacity 
may be weak — that is nothing. His speech may he con- 
temptible — that is nothing. His knowledge may be cir- 
cumscribed — we say not, that is nothing; but we say, 
that whatever the man's qualifications, he should rest 
upon his office. And we hold it the business of a 
congregation, if they hope to find profit in the public 
duties of the Sabbath, to cast away those personal con- 
siderations which may have to do with the officiating in- 
dividual, and to fix steadfastly their thoughts on the office 
itself. Whoever preaches, a congregation would be 
profited, if they sat down in the temper of Cornelius and 
his friends, " "Now therefore are we all here present before 
God, to hear all things that are commanded thee of 
God." ^ 

But if a sermon differ from what a Gospel sermon should 
be, men will determine that Christ could have had nothing 
to do with its delivery. "Now this, we assert, is nothing 
less than the deposing Christ from the ministry assigned 
Him by our text. We are far enough from declaring that 
the chief minister puts the false words into the mouth 
of the inferior. But we are certain, as upon a truth which 
to deny is to assault the foundations of Christianity, that 
the chief minister is so mindful of His office, that every 
man, who list-ens in faith, expecting a message from above, 
shall be addressed through the mouth, ay, even through 
the mistakes and errors, of the inferior. And in upholding 
this truth, a truth attested by the experience of numbers, 
we simply contend for the accuracy of that description of 

* Acts X. 33. 
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Christ which is under review. If, wheresoever the minister 
is himself deficient and untaught, so that his sermons 
exhibit a wrong system of doctrine, you will not allow 
that Christ's Church may be profited by the ordinance of 
preaching, you clearly argue that the Eedeemer has given 
up His office, and that He can no longer be styled " the 
minister of the true tabernacle." There is no middle 
course between denying that Christ is the minister, and 
allowing that, whatever the faulty statements of His 
ordained servant, no soul which is hearkening in faith for 
a word of counsel or comfort shall find the ordinance 
worthless and be sent away empty. 

And from this we obtain our first illustration of our 
text. We behold the true followers of Christ enabled to 
find food in pastures which seem barren, and water where 
the fountains are dry. They obtain indeed the most 
copious supplies — though, perhaps, even this wiU not 
always hold good — when the sermons breathe nothing but 
truth, and the sacraments are administered by men of tried 
piety and faith. But when everything seems against 
them, so that, on a carnal calculation, you would suppose 
the services of the Church stripped of all efficacy, then by 
acting faith on the head of the ministry, the ignorant may 
be instructed, and the fainting may be nourished. And if 
Christ be thus always sending messages to those who 
listen for His voice ; if he so take upon Himself the office 
of preacher as to constrain even the tongue of error to 
speak instruction to His people ; and if, over and above 
this conveyance of lessons by the most unpromising vehicle. 
He be dispensing abundantly, by His faithful ambassadors, 
the rich nutriment of sound and heavenly doctrine — every 
sermon, which speaks truth to the heart, being virtually a 
homily of Christ delivered by Himself, and every sacra- 
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ment, which transmits grace, an ordinance of Christ 
superintended by Himself, — ^why, a fidelity the most extra- 
ordinary must be allowed to distinguish the description of 
our text ; and Christ, though removed from visible minis- 
tration, has yet so close a concernment with all the busi- 
ness of the sanctuary — uttering the word, spnnkling the 
water, and breaking the bread, to all the members of His 
mystical body — that He must emphatically be styled " a 
minister of holy things, of the true tabernacle wjiich the 
Lord pitched, and not man." 

But whilst the office of minister thus includes duties 
whose scene of performance is the holy place, there are 
others which can only be discharged in the holy of holies. 
These appertain to Christ under His character of High 
Priest; no inferior minister being privileged to enter 
"within the veil." You must, we think, be familiar, 
through frequent hearing, with the offices of Christ as our 
intercessor. You know that though He suffered but once, 
in the last ages of the world, yet, ever living to plead the 
merits of His sacrifice. He gives perpetuity to the oblation, 
and applies to the washing away of sin that blood which 
is as expiatory as in its first warm gushings. In no respect 
is it more sublimely true than in this, that Jesus Christ is 
" the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever." The high 
priests of Aaron's line entered, year by year, int'i the 
holiest of all, making continually a new atonement " for 
themselves and for the errors of the people." ^ But He 
who was constituted "after the order of Melchisedec" 
king as well as priest, entered in once, not " by the blood 
of goats and calves, but by His own blood," * and needed 
never to r'jtum and ascend again the altar of sacrifice. It 
is not that sin can now be taken away by anything 
1 Heb. ix. 7. « Ibid. ix. 12, 
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short of shedding of Jblood. But intercession perpetu- 
ates crucifixion. Christ, as high priest within the veil, so 
immortalizes Calvary that, though " He liveth unto God," 
He dies continually unto sin. And thus, "if any man 
sin, we have," saith St. Jolm, "an advocate with the 
Father." ^ But of what nature is His advocacy ? If you 
would understand it, you must take the survey of His atone- 
ment. It was a mighty exploit which the Mediator efiected 
in the days of humiliation. He arose in the strength of 
that wondrous coalition of Deity and humanity of which 
His person was the subject ; and He took into His grasp 
the globe over whose provinces Satan expatiated as His 
rightful territory ; and, by one vast impulse, He threw it 
back into the galaxy of Jehovah's favour ; and angel and 
archangel, cherubim and seraphim, sang the chorus of 
triumph at the stupendous achievement. 

Now it is of this achievement that intercession perpet- 
uates the results. "We wish you to understand thoroughly 
the nature of Christ's intercession. When Eome had thrown 
from her the warrior who had led his countrymen to victory, 
and galled and fretted the proud spirit of her boldest hero; 
he, driven onward by the demon of revenge, gave himself 
as a leader where he had before been a conqueror, and, 
taking a hostile banner into his passionate grasp, headed 
the foes who sought to subjugate the land of his nativity. 
Ye remember, it may be, how intercession saved the city. 
The mother bowed before the son ; and Coriolanus, van- 
quished by tears, subdued by plaints, left the capitol 
unscathed by battle. Here is a precise instance of what 
men count successful intercession. But there is no analogy 
between this intercession and the intercession of Christ. 
Christ intercedes with justice. But the intercession is the 

1 1 St. John ii. 1. 
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throwing down His cross on the crystal floor of heaven, and 
thus pro£fering His atonement to satisfy the den^and. Oh, 
it is not the intercession of burning tears, nor of half-choked 
utterance, nor of thrilling speech. It is the intercession of 
a broken body, and of gushing blood — of death, of passion, 
of obedience. It is the intercession of a giant leaping into 
the gap, and filling it with his colossal stature, and cover- 
ing, as with a rampart of flesh, the defenceless camp of the 
outcasts. So that, not by the touching words and gestures 
of supplication, but by the resistless deeds and victories of 
Calvary, the Captain of our salvation intercedes : pleading, 
not as a petitioner who would move compassion, but rather 
as a conqueror who would claim his trophies. 

Hence Christ is " able to save to the uttermost," on the 
very ground that "He ever liveth to make intercession;"^ 
seeing that no sin can be committed for which the satisfac- 
tion made upon Calvary pro£fers not an immediate and 
thorough expiation. And if, as the intercessor, or advocate, 
of His people, Christ Jesus may be said to stand contin- 
ually at the altar-side ; and if He be momentarily offer- 
ing up a sacrifice which is momentarily required by their 
fast-recurring guilt; is He not most truly a minister of 
the tabernacle 1 If, though the shadows of Jewish wor- 
ship have been swept away, so that, day by day, and 
year by year, a typical atonement is no longer to be made, 
the constant commission of sin demand, as it must demand, 
the constant pouring out of blood ; and if, standing not 
indeed in a material court, and offering not the legal victims, 
but, nevertheless, oflficiating in the presence of God, "a 
lamb as it had been slain, "^ the Eedeemer present the obla- 
tion prescribed for every offence and every shortcoming ; 
is not the whole business of the tabernacle which man 
1 Heb. vii 25. 2 Rgy^ y^ q^ 
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pitched transacted over again, and that too every instant, in 
the tabernacle which God pitched ; and, Christ being the 
high-priest who alone presides over this expiatory process, 
how otherwise shall we describe Him than as the " minister 
of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which the Lord 
pitched, and not man?" 

But once more. We may regard the prayers and praises 
of real believers as incense burnt in the true tabernacle, 
and rising in fragrant clouds towards heaven. Yet who 
knows not that this incense, though it be indeed nothing less 
than the breathing of the Holy Spirit, is so defiled by the 
corrupt channel of humanity through which it passes, that, 
unless purified and etherealized, it can never be accepted 
of God 1 The Holy Ghost, as well as Christ Jesus, is said 
to make intercession for us. But these intercessions are of 
a widely different character. The Spirit pleads not for us 
as Christ pleads, holding up a cross, and pointing to wounds. 
The intercession of the Spirit is an intercession made 
within ourselves, and through ourselves. It is the result 
of the Spirit's casting Himself into our breasts, and there 
praying for us by instructing us to pray for ourselves. 
Thus real prayer is the Spirit's breath ; and what else is 
real praise ? Eeal praise is the Spirit's thowing the heart 
into the tongue ; or rather, it is the sound produced, when 
the Spirit has swept the chords of the soul, and there is a 
correspondent vibration of the lip. But though prayer 
and praise be thus, emphatically, the breathings of the 
Holy Ghost, they ascend not up in their purity, because 
each of us is compelled to exclaim with Isaiah, " Woe is 
me, because I am a man of unclean lips ! " ^ Even the 
voice of the interceding Spirit, when proceeding from that 
tongue which "is a fire, a world of iniquity,"^ penetrates 
* Isa. VI. 5. ' St. James iii. 6. 
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not the holy of holies, unless the Intercessor, who is at 
( Jod's right hand, give it wings and gain it access. The 
atmosphere, so to speak, which is round the throne of the 
Eternal One, must be impervious to the incense burnt in 
the earthly tabernacle, unless moist with that mysterious 
<lew which was wrung by anguish from the Mediator. 

And how then shall we better represent the office which 
the Intercessor executes than by saying, that He holds in 
His hands the censer of His own merits, and, gathering into 
it the prayers and praises of His Church, renders them a 
sweet savour acceptable to the Father] Perfumed with 
the odour of Christ's propitiation, the incense mounts ; and 
God, in His condescension, accepts the o£feiing, and breathes 
benediction in return. And what then, we again ask, is 
Christ Jesus but the "minister of the true tabernacle?" 
If it be the Intercessor who carries our prayers and praises 
within the veil, and, laying them on the glowing fire of 
His righteousness, causes a spicy cloud to ascend and cover 
the mercy-seat ; does not this Intercessor officiate in the 
true tabernacle as did the high priest of old in the' 
figurative ? and have we not fresh attestation to the truth of 
the description, that Jesus is " a minister of holy things, 
of the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched, and not mani" 

We think that the several particulars thus adduced 
constitute a strong witness, so far as the Church on earth 
is concerned, to the accuracy of the definition presented by 
our text. We have shown you that to all true believers 
Christ Jesus is literally the minister of the sanctuaiy, 
preaching through the preacher, and administering, through 
Ids hands, the sacraments. And though we may be 
thought to have herein somewhat trenched on the office 
of the Spirit, we have, in no degree, transgressed the 
statements of Scripture. In the Book of Eevelation, it is 
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Christ who sends, through John, the sermons to the 
churches, who holds in His right hand the seven stars 
which represent the ministers of these churches, and who 
walketh in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks 
which represent the churches themselves. And though, 
unquestionably, it is the Spirit which carries home the 
word, the delivery of that word must be referred to the 
Saviour. Thus, in a somewhat obscure passage of St. 
Peter, Christ is said to have gone by the Spirit, and 
"preached unto the spirits in prison." ^ And ceri;ainly 
what He did to the disobedient, He may justly be affirmed 
to do to the faithful. We have further shown you, that, 
as the high priest of His people, Christ offers up continual 
sacrifice, and burns sweet incense. And when you com- 
bine these particulars, you have virtually before you the 
Saviour in the pulpit of the sanctuary, the Saviour at the 
altar, the Saviour with the censer ; and thus, seeing that 
he officiates in the whole business of the divinely-pitched 
tabernacle, will you not confess Him the minister of that 
tabernacle 1 

But, understanding by the " true tabernacle " the col- 
lective Church of the redeemed, whether in heaven or on 
earth, we have yet to show you that Christ is the minister 
of the former portion as well as of the latter. You see at 
once that the "true tabernacle" cannot be what we have 
all along supposed, unless there be ministerial offices dis- 
charged by Christ towards the saints in glory. And we 
think that the overlooking the title of minister, or rather 
the identifying it with that of high priest, has caused the 
unsatisfactoriness of many commentaries on the passage. 
As high priest of the spiritual temple, Christ can scarcely 
be said to execute any functions in which those who have 

1 1 St. Peter ilL 19. 
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entered into heaven are personally interested. They are 
heyond the power of sin, and therefore need not sacrifice. 
The music of their praises is rolled from celestial harps, 
and requires not to be melodized. But, when we take 
Christ as the minister, we may observe respects in which, 
"without adventuring on rash speculation, He may be said 
to discharge the same offices to the Church above and the 
Church below. We shall not presume to speak of what 
goes on in the holy of holies, with that confidence which 
is altogether warrantable, when discourse turns on trans- 
actions of which the outer court is the scene. But finding 
Christ described as the " minister of the true tabernacle," 
and considering this tabernacle as divided into sections, 
we only strive to be wise up to what is written, when, 
observing senses in which the name must be confined to 
the lower section, we search for others in which it may be 
extended to the upper. 

And if Christ minister to the Church below by dis- 
charging the office of preacher or instructor, who shall 
doubt that he may also thus minister to the Church above? 
We have already referred to a passage in St. Peter, which 
speaks of Christ as having " preached to the spirits." We 
enter not into the controversies on this passage. But it 
gives, we think, something of foundation to the opinion, 
that, whilst His body was in the sepulchre, Christ preached 
to spirits in the separate state, opening up to them, pro- 
bably, those mysteries of redemption into which even 
angels, beforetime, had vainly striven to look. The kings, 
and the prophets, and the righteous men, who had desired 
to see the things which apostles saw, and had not seen 
them, and to hear the things which they heard, and had 
not heard them — unto these, it may be, Christ brought a 
glorious roll of intelligence ; and we can imagine Him 
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standing in the midst of a multitude which no man can 
number, who had all gone down to the chambers of death 
with but indistinct and far-off glimpses of the promised 
Messiah, and explaining to the eager assembly the beauty, 
and the stability, of that deliverance which He had just 
wrought out through obedience and blood-shedding. And, 
oh, there must then have gone forth a tide of the very 
loftiest gladness through the listening crowds of the 
separate state ; and then perhaps for the first time, admira- 
tion and ecstasy summoning out the music, was heard that 
anthem, whose rich peal roUs down the coming eternity, 
" "Worthy, worthy, worthy, is the Lamb." Then, it may 
be, for the first time, did Adam embrace all the magnifi- 
cence of the promise, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the serpent's head; and Abraham understand how 
the well-being of the human population depended upon 
one that should spring from his own loins ; and David 
ascertain all the meaning of mysterious strains, which, as 
prefiguring Messiah, he had swept from the harp-strings. 
Then, too, the long train of AarOn's line, who had stood 
at the altar, and slain the victims, and burnt the incense, 
almost weighed down by a ritual, the import of whose 
ceremonies was but indistinctly made known — then, it 
may be, where they suddenly and sublimely taught the 
power of every figure, and the expressiveness of every rite; 
whilst the noble company of prophets, holy men who 
" spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," ^ but who, 
rapt into the future, uttered much which only the future 
could develop — these, as though starting from the sleep 
of ages, sprang into the centre of that gorgeous panorama 
of truth which they had been commissioned to outline, but 
over whose spreadings there had rested the cloud and the* 

1 2 St. Peter i. 21. 
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mist ; and Isaiah thrilled at the glories of his own saying, 
" Unto lis a child is bom, unto ns a son is given ;"i and 
Hosea grasped all the mightiness of the declaration, which 
he had poured forth whilst denouncing the apostasies of 
Samaria, " Death, I will be thy plagues ; Grave, I 
will be thy destruction."* 

"We know not why it may not thus be considered that 
the day of Christ's entrance into the separate state was 
like the Pentecostal day to the Church upon earth, a day 
of the rolling-ofF of obscuiity from the plan of redemption, 
and of the showing how "glory, honour, and immortality,"^ 
were made accessible to the remotest of the world's fami- 
lies ; a day on which a thousand types gave place to reali- 
ties, and a thousand predictions leaped into fulfilment ; a 
day, therefore, on which there circulated through the enor- 
mous gatherings of Adam and his elect posterity, already 
ushered into rest, a gladness which had never yet been 
reached in all the depth of their beatifical repose. And 
neither, then, can we discover cause why Christ may not 
be thought to have filled the office of preacher to the 
buried tribes of the righteous, and thus to have assumed 
that character which He has never since laid aside, that of 
" a minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle 
which the Lord pitched, and not man." 

We know but little of the condition of separate spirits ; 
but we know, assuredly, from the witness of St. Paul, that 
they are " present with the Lord."* Whatever the dweU- 
ing-place which they tenant, whilst awaiting the magnifi- 
cent things of a resurrection, the glorified humanity of the 
Saviour is amongst them, and they are privileged to hold 
immediate communings with their Head. Thus the 

1 Isa. ix. 6. « Hosea xiii. 14. » Rom. 11. 7. 

* 2 Cor. V. 8. 
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preacher, the mighty expounder of the will and purposes 
of the Father, moves to and fro through the admiring 
throng ; and the souls of those who have loved and served 
the Eedeemer upon earth are no sooner delivered from the 
flesh than they stand in the presence of that illustrious 
Being who spake as "never man spake." Is He silent? 
Was it only in the day of humiliation, and in the hour of 
trouble, that He had instruction to impart, and lessons to 
convey, and deep and glorious secrets to open up to the 
faithful ? He who described himself as actually " strait- 
ened " whilst on earth, who had many things to say which 
His hearers were not able to bear — think ye that, in a 
nobler scene, and with spirits before Him all whose facul- 
ties have been wondrously enlarged and sublimed. He 
delivers not the homilies of a mightier teaching, and leads 
not on His people to loftier heights of knowledge, and 
broader views of truth ? Oh, we cannot but believe that 
the glorified Redeemer converses — though thought cannot 
scan such mysterious and majestic converse — with those 
blessed beings who " have washed their robes and made 
them white "^ in His blood; that He unfolds to them the 
wonders of redemption; and teaches them the magnifi- 
cence of God ; and spreads out to their contemplation the 
freight of splendour wherewith the second Advent is 
charged ; and carries them to Pisgah tops, whence they 
look down upon the landscapes, burning with the purple 
and the gold, across which they shall pass when attired in 
the livery of the resurrection — chus making the place of 
separate spirits a church. Himself the preacher, immortality 
His text. Yea, when we think on the countless points of 
difference and debate between men who, in equal sincerity, 
love the Lord Jesus ; when we observe how those, who 

1 Rev. vii. 14. 
D 
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alike place all their hopes on the Mediator, hold opposite 
opinions on many doctrines; and when we yet further 
remember that a long lifetime of study and prayer leaves 
half the Bible unexplored ; there is palpably so much to 
be um*avelled, so much to be elucidated, so much to be 
learned, that we can suppose the Redeemer, day by day — 
if days there be where the sun never sets — imparting fresh 
intelligence to the enraptured assembly, aud causing new 
gladness to go the round of the crowded ranks, as He ex- 
pounds a difficulty, and justifies the ways of God to man. 

And whether or no we be over-bold in even hinting at 
the possible subject-matter of discourse, we only vindicate 
the title which our text gives to the Sa\dour, when we 
conclude that, as the God-man passes through " the gen- 
eral assembly and church of the first-born," ^ He wraps not 
himself up in silence and loneliness ; but that speaking, as 
He spake with the disciples journeying to Emmaus, He 
opens wonders, and causes every heart to burn and bound. 
So that, removed as is the Church within the veil from 
the ken of our observation, and needing not, as it cannot 
need, those deeds of an intercessor, which engage chiefly, 
in our own case, the ministry of Christ, we can yet be 
confident that in the Holy of Holies there goes onward a 
grand work of instruction ; and thus ascertaining, that, as 
a preacher to His people, Christ's office is not limited to 
those who sojourn in xhe flesh, we can understand by the 
" true tabernacle " the Church above conjointly with the 
Church below, and yet pronounce, unreservedly, of Jesus, 
that He is "a minister of the true tabernacle which the 
Lord pitched, and not man." 

Such, brethren, is our account of the title of our text, 
whether respect be had to believers in glory, or to believ- 

1 Heb, xii. 23. 
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ere still warring upon earth. If we have dealt correctly 
with the passage, it furnishes one great practical admoni- 
tion, already incidentally mentioned, which it will be well 
that you keep diligently in mind. When you attend the 
services of the sanctuary, remember who is the minister of 
that sanctuary. You run to hear this man preach, and 
then that man. But who amongst you — ^let me speak it 
with reverence — comes in the humble, prayerful, faithful 
hope of hearing Christ preach? Yet Christ is the "minister 
of the true tabernacle." Christ preaches, through His 
servants, to those who forget the instrument, and use meekly 
the ordinance. 

It is a melancholy and dispiriting thing to observe how 
little effect seems wrought by preaching. "We take the 
case of a crowded sanctuary, where the business of listen- 
ing goes on with a more than common abstraction. "We 
may have before us the rich exhibition of an apparently 
riveted attention ; and the breathless stillness of a multi- 
tude shall give witness how they are hanging on the lips 
of the speaker. And if he grow impassioned, and pour 
out his oratory on things terribly sublime, the countenances 
of hundreds shall betray a convulsion of spirit — and if he 
speak glowingly of what is tender and beautiful, the sunni- 
ness in many eyes shall testify to their feeling an emotion 
of delightsomenesS. But we are not to be carried away by 
the charms of this spectacle. "We know too thoroughly, 
that, with the closing of the sermon, may come the break- 
ing of the spell; and that it is of all things the most 
possible, that, if we pureued to their homes these earnest 
listenera, we should find no proof that impression had been 
made by the enunciated truths, and, perhaps, no more 
influential remembrance of the discourse, by whose power 
they had been borne completely away, than if they had 
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sat fascinated by the loveliness of a melody, or awe-struck 
at the thunderings of an avalanche. 

And the main reason of all this we take to be, that men 
forget the ordinance, and look only to the instrument. If 
such be the case, it is no marvel that they derive nothing 
from preaching but a little animal excitement, and a little 
head knowledge. If you listen not for the voice of Christ, 
who shall wonder that you hear only the voice of man, and 
so go away to your homes with your souls unfed, simply 
equipped for sitting in judgment upon the sermon as you 
would upon a tragedy, and ready to begin the review with 
some caustic remark, which shall prove, that, whatever else 
you have learned, you have not learned charity ? 

Alas ! the times on which we have fallen are so evil, 
that there is almost a total losing sight of the ordinance of 
a visible Church. Preaching is valued not as Christ's 
mode of ministering to his people, and, therefore, always 
to be prized ; but as an oratorical display, whose worth, 
like that of a pleading at the bar, is to be judged by the 
skill of the argument and the power of the language. 

We can but point out to you the error. It must remain 
with yourselves to strive to correct it. " Cease ye from 
man."^ When and where is this injunction so needful as 
in a church and on a Sunday ? Every thing is made to 
depend on the clergyman. And men will tell you that he 
is very good, but very dull ; that his doctrine is sound, 
but his delivery heavy ; that he is inanimate, or ungrace- 
ful, or flowery, or prosaic. But as to hearing that he is 
Christ's servant, an instrument in his Master's hands — 
who meets with this from the Dan to the Beersheba of our 
Israel ? " Cease ye from man." If ye hope to be profited 
by preaching ; if ye would become — and this is a noble 

1 Isa. ii. 22. 
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thing — independent of the preacher ; strive ye diligently 
to press home upon your minds, as ye draw nigh to the 
sanctuary, that Jesus Christ is the " minister of the true 
tabernacle." Thus shall ye be always secure of a lesson, 
and so be trained graduiy for tJt inner co.^ of th^ 
temple where, sitting down with patriarchs, and apostles, 
and saints, at the feet of the great Preacher Himself, you 
shall learn, and enjoy, immortality. 



SERMON III 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF CREA TURE-MERIT 

" Jbr aU t{Hns8 come of Efjee, anK of ^ne oto f^abe ioe gtbm 

Cfjec," — 1 Chron, xxix. 14. 

FULL of years, of riches, and of honours, David, the 
man after God's own heart, is almost ready to be 
gathered to his fathers, and to exchange his earthly diadem 
for one radiant with immortality. Yet, ere he pass into 
his Maker's temple of the skies, he would provide large 
store of material for that terrestrial sanctuary, which, 
though it must not be reared by himself, he knew would 
be builded by Solomon. The gold and the silver, the 
onyx stones, and the stones of divers colours, and the 
marbles, these and other less precious commodities, the 
Monarch of Israel had heaped together for the work ; and 
now he summons the princes of the congregation to receive 
in trust the legacy. 

Yet it was comparatively but little to bequeath the rich 
and costly produce of the earth ; and David might have 
felt that a devoted and zealous spirit outweighed vastly 
the metal and the jewel. He indeed could leave behind 
him an abundance of aU that wa^ needful for the building 
in Jerusalem a house for the ark of the covenant ; but 
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where was the piety, where the holiness of enterprise, 
which should call into being the fabric of his wishes ? 

He will not then lie down in his grave without breath- 
ing over the rare and glittering heaps a stirring, yea almost 
thrilling, appeal j demanding who, amid the assembled 
multitude, would emulate his example, and consecrate his 
service, that day, unto the Lord ? It augured well for the 
kingdom of Judea that its great men, and its nobles, 
answered to the call, as a band of devoted warriors to the 
trumpet-peal of loyalty. He who had provided rich 
garniture for the temple's walls, and glorious hymns to 
echo through its courts, had cause to lift up his voice with 
gladness and bless the Lord, when the chief of the fathers, 
and the heads of tribes, offered themselves willingly, and 
swelled, by the gift of their own possessions, the treasures 
already devoted to the sanctuary. He had now good 
earnest that the cherished promise was on the eve of ful- 
filment ; and that though, having himself shed blood, and 
been a man of war from his youth, it was not fitting that 
he should rear a dweUing-place for Deity, one who sprang 
from his own loins should be honoured as the builder of a 
structure, into which Jehovah would descend with the 
cloudy majesty of a mystic Shekinah. 

But whilst glad of heart and rejoicing, David felt deeply 
how unworthy he was of the mercies which he bad re- 
ceived, and how marvellous was that favour of Deity of 
which himself and his people had been objects. The 
nation had come forward, and, with a willing heart, dedi- 
cated its treasures to Jehovah. But the king, whilst 
exulting at such evidence of national piety, knew well that 
God alone had imparted the disposition to the people, and 
that, therefore, God must be thanked for what was offered 
to God. "Now, therefore," saith he, "our God, we thank 
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thee, and praise thy glorious name. But who am I, and 
what is my people, that we should be able to offer so will- 
ingly after this sort V* Two things, you observe, excited 
his gratitude and surprise : first, that the people and him- 
self should have so much to offer ; secondly, that, over 
and above the ability, there should be the willingness, to 
make so costly an oblation. He felt that God had dealt 
wondrously with Israel in emptying into its lap the riches 
of the earth, and thus rendering it possible that piles of 
the precious and the beautiful might be given, at his 
summons, for the work of the temple. But then he also 
felt that the land might have groaned beneath the accumu- 
lations of wealth; but that, had not the hearts of the 
people been made willing by God, no fraction of the 
enormous mass would have been yielded for the building 
which he longed to see reared. God had given both the 
substance, and the willingness to consecrate it to his 
service. And when David felt the privilege of a temple 
being allowed to rise in Jerusalem, and, at the same time, 
remembered how entirely it was of God that there was 
either the ability, or the readiness, to buijd the structure ; 
he might well burst into the exclamation, " Who am I, 
and what is my people, that we should be able to offer so. 
willingly after this sort 1" and then add, in the words of 
our text: " For all things come of Thee, and of Thine own 
have we given Thee." 

You may thus perceive the connexion between the 
words on which we are to meditate, and those which 
immediately precede. David, as we have shewn you, ex- 
pressed surprise on two accounts, each of which is indi- 
cated by our text. He marvels that God should have 
blessed the people with such abundance, and explains why 
he ascribes the abundance to God, by saying, "All things 
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come of Thee." But he is also amazed at the condescen- 
sion of God in giving willingness, as well as ability, to the 
people. God needed not to receive at the creature's hands, 
and, therefore, it was pure love which moved Him thus to 
influence the heart. Nothing could be presented to Him 
which was not already His ; and might not then David be 
justly overpowered by the graciousness of God, seeing 
that, however noble the offering, " Of Thine own have we 
given Thee," must be the confession by which it was 
attended ? 

There will be no necessity, after having thus stated the 
occasion on which the text was delivered, and the meaning 
which it originally bore, that we refer again to the pre- 
parations of David for building the temple. It is evident 
that the words are of most general applicability, and that 
we need not take account of the circumstances of the 
individual who first uttered them, when we would inter- 
pret their meaning, or extract their lessons. We shall, 
therefore, proceed to consider the passage as detached from' 
the context, and as thus presenting us with truths which 
concern equally every age and every individual. 

We regard the words before us as resisting, with singular 
power, the notion that a creature can merit. We know 
not the point in theology which requires to be oftener 
stated or more carefully established, than the impossibility 
that a creature should merit at the hands of the Creator. 
It is not to be controverted that men are disposed to enter- 
tain the opinion that creature-merit is possible, so that 
they have it in their power to effect something deserving 
recompense from God. They will not indeed always set 
the point of merit very high. They will rather imitate 
the Pharisee in the parable, who evidently thought himself 
meritorious for stopping a degree or two short of being 
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scandalous. " God, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers." ^ But whether 
it he at a low point, or a lofty, that merit is supposed to 
commence, every man must own as his natural sentiment 
that it commences at some point ; and each one of us, if 
he have ever prohed his own heart, will confess himself 
prone to the persuasion, that the creature can lay the 
Creator under ohligation. We j&nd ourselves ahle to de- 
serve well of one another, to confer favours, and to con- 
tract debts. And when we carry up our thoughts from 
the finite to the Infinite, we quite forget the total change 
in the relationship ; and we perceive not that the position, 
in which we stand to our Maker, excludes those deservings 
which, unquestionably, have place between man and man. 
Men simply view God as the mightiest of sovereigns, and, 
knowing it possible to do a favour to their king, conclude 
it possible to do a favour to their God. 

Now it must be of first-rate importance that we ascertain 
the truth or the falsehood of such a conclusion. The 
method in which we may look to be saved will greatly 
vary, according as we admit or deny the possibility of 
merit. It is quite clear that our moral position, if we 
cannot merit, must be vastly different from what it is, if 
we can merit, and that consequently the apparatus of 
deliverance cannot, in the two cases, be the same. So 
that it is no point of curious and metaphysical speculation, 
whether merit be consistent with creatureship. On the 
contrary, there cannot be a question whose decision involves 
inferences of greater practical moment. If I can merit, 
salvation may be partly of debt, and I may earn it as 
wages. If I cannot merit, salvation must be wholly of 
grace, and I must receive it as a gift. And thus every 

^ Lukexviii. 11. 
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dispute upon justification by faith, every debate in re- 
ference to works as a procuring cause of acceptance, would 
virtually be settled by the settlement of the impossibility 
of creature-merit. Questions such as these are best deter- 
mined by reference to first principles. And if you had 
once demonstrated that merit is inconsistent with creature- 
ship, you would have equally demonstrated that neither 
faith, nor works, can procure man's salvation in the way of 
desert; but that, whatever the instrumentality through 
which justification is effected, justification itself must be 
wholly of grace. 

Now we think, that, in examining the words of our 
text, we shall find powerful reasons from which to conclude 
the impossibility of merit. The text may be said to state 
a fact, and then an inference from that fact. The fact is, 
that "all things come of God:" the inference is, that a 
creature can give God nothing which is not already His 
own. We will examine successively the fact, and the in- 
ference ; and then apply the passage to the doctrine which 
we desire to establish. 

"We are, in the first place, to speak on the stated fact, 
that all things come of God. 

Now there is nothing more wonderful in respect to 
Deity than that universality of operation which is always 
ascribed to Him. One grand distinction between the 
infinite Being, and all finite beings, appears to us to be, 
that the one can be working a thousand things at once, 
whilst the energies of the others must confine themselves 
to one work at one time. If you figure to yourselves the 
highest of created intelligences, you endow him with a 
might which leaves immeasurably behind the noblest 
human powers ; but you never think of investing him with 
the ability of acting, at the same time, on this globe, and 
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on one of those far-off planets wliich we see travelling 
around us. You make, in short, the strength of an arch- 
angel by multiplying the strength of a man. But, what- 
ever the degree up to which you think it needful to 
multiply, you never add to the strength the incomprehen- 
sible property, that it may be exerting itself, at the same 
moment, in places between which there is an untravelled 
separation, and causing its mightiness to be simultaneously 
felt in the various districts of a crowded immensity. If 
you even multiplied finite power till you supposed it to 
become infinite, you would only keep adding to its intense- 
ness, and would in no degree attribute to it ubiquity. 
And, however you might suppose this multiplied power 
capable of wonders which seem to demand the interpositions 
of Deity, you would still consider that these wonders must 
be performed in succession ; and you would never imagine 
of the power, that, in the depths of every ocean, and on the 
surface of every star, it could, at the same instant, be 
putting forth its magnificent workings. 

And thus it is that the Omnipresence of Godhead is 
that property, which, more than any other, outruns our 
conceptions. In multiplying power, so to speak, you 
never multiply presence. But when you had even wrought 
up the idea of a power which can create, and annihilate, 
you would give it one thing to create at once, and one 
thing to annihilate at once ; and you would never suppose 
it busy equally, in all its glory and all its resistlessness, in 
every department of an universe, and with every fraction 
of infinity. 

So that the topmost marvel is that ^^All things come of 
God." The unapproachable mystery — it is not that God 
should be in the midst of this sanctuary, and that He 
should be ministering life to those gathered within its 
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walls — ^it is, that He should be no more here than He is 
elsewhere, and no more elsewhere than He is here ; and 
that, with as actual a concentration of energy as though 
He had no other occupation, He should be supplying our 
fast-recurring necessities; and yet that, with such a diffusion 
of presence as causes Him to be equally everywhere. He 
should superintend each district of creation, and give out 
vitality to each order of beings. "All things come of 
God." It is not merely that all things come of God by 
original production; all things come of God by afber- 
sustainment. And whether you consider the visible world, 
or the invisible ; whether you extend your thoughts over 
the unmeasured fields of materialism, or send them to the 
survey of those countless ranks of intelligence which stretch 
upwards between yourselves and your Maker — you are 
bound to the belief, that every spot in the unlimited 
space, and every member of the teeming assemblage, re- 
quires and receives the operations of Deity; and that if, 
for a lonely instant, those operations were suspended, 
worlds would jostle and make a new chaos, while a 
disastrous bankruptcy of life would succeed to the present 
exuberance of animation. 

So that it is as true of the angelic hosts, moving in their 
power and their purity, as of ourselves, fallen from im- 
mortality, and beggared, and weakened, that ** all things 
come of God." There can be but one independent Being, 
and on that one all others must depend. An independent 
being must, necessarily, be self-existent, possessing in him- 
self all the well-springs of life, and all the sources of 
happiness. A being whose existence is derived must, as 
necessarily, be dependent on the first Author for the after- 
continuance. A being who could do without God would 
himself be God ; and there needs no argument to prove to 
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you, that, whatever else God could make, he could not 
make himself. And you must take it, therefore, as a 
truth which admits not limitation, that " all things come 
of God;" so that there is not the order of creatures, 
whether material or immaterial, which stands not, every 
moment, indebted for everything to God, or which, however 
rare its endowments, and however majestic its possessions, 
could dispense, for one instant, with communications from 
the fulness of the Almighty, or be thrown on its own 
energies, without being thrown to darkness and destruction. 
And though it suit not our purpose that we should 
dwell long on the fact that " all things come of God," yet, 
associated as this fact is with whatsoever is most wonderful 
in Deity, we may call upon you to admire it, before we 
proceed to the inference which it furnishes. It is an 
august and an overpowering thought, that our God should 
be alike present on every star, and in each of its minutest 
recesses ; and that, though there be a vast employment of 
the mechanism of second causes, there is not wrought a 
beneficial effect, throughout the boundless expansions of 
creation, whose actual authorship can be referred to any- 
thing short of the great First Cause. It is a noble contem- 
plation, though one by which our faculties are presently 
confounded, that of the whole universe hanging upon 
Deity ; archangel, and angel, and man, and beast, and 
worm, receiving momentary supplies from the same inex- 
haustible fountain; and every tenant of every system 
appealing to the common parent to preserve it, each instant, 
from extinction. Oh, we take it for a cold and withered 
heart, which is conscious of no unusual and overcoming 
emotions, when there is told forth the amazing fact, that 
the God who hearkens to the prayer of the meanest and 
most despised, and who is verily present, in all his onmi- 
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potence, when invoked by the very poorest of the children 
of calamity, should be actuating, at the same moment, all 
the machinery of the universe, and inspirmg all its 
animation ; guiding the rollings of every planet, and the 
leap of every cataract, and dealing out existence to every- 
thing that breatheth. "We say again that it is this property 
of God, the property of acting everywhere at once, so that 
all things come of Him, which removes Him furthest from 
companionship with the finite, and makes Him inaccessible 
to all the soarings of the creature. It is the property to 
which we have nothing analogous amongst ourselves, even 
on the most reduced and miniature scale. A creature must 
be local He must cease to act in one place before he can 
begin to act in another. But the Creator knows nothing 
whether of distance or time. Inhabiting sublimely both 
infinity and eternity, there cannot be the spot in space, 
nor the instant in duration, when and where he is not 
equally present. And seeing that he thus occupies the 
universe, not as being diffused over it, but as existing, in 
all his integrity, in its every division and subdivision; and 
seeing, moreover, that He waits not the passage of centuries, 
but is a.t "the end from the beginning;"^ it can be literally 
true, without exaggeration, and without figure, that "all 
things come of Him ;" whatsoever there is of good being 
wrought by Him, whatsoever of evil, permitted; the 
present being of His performance and the future of His 
appointment. 

And it is worth observing, that, if it must be the con- 
fession of every order of being that " all things," whatsoever 
they possess, "come of God," such confession must bo 
binding, with a double force, upon man. It must be true 
of us, on the principles which prove it true generally of 

1 Isa. xlvL 10. 
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creatures, that we have nothing which we have not 
received, and for which, therefore, we stand not indebted 
to Deity. But then, by our rebellion and apostasy, there 
was a forfeiture, we say not of rights — for we deny that 
the creature can have right to anything from the Creator 
— ^but of those privileges which God, in His mercy, con- 
ferred on the work of His hands. As a benevolent Being, 
we may be sure that God would not call creatures into 
existence, and then dismiss them from His care and His 
guardianship. And though we presume not to say that 
creatureship gave a positive claim on the Creator, it 
rendered it a thing on which we might venture tp calculate, 
that, so long as the creature obeyed, the Creator would 
minister to his every necessity. But, as soon as there was 
a failure in obedience, it was no longer to be expected that 
creatureship would insure blessings. The instant that a 
race of beings declined from loyalty to God, there was 
nothing to be looked for but the suspension of all the out- 
goings of the Creator's beneficence ; seeing that the law, 
entailed by creatureship, having been violated, the privi- 
leges to which it admitted were of necessity forfeited. 

And this was the position in which the human race 
stood, when, by the first transgression, God's service was 
renounced. Whatever the fairness with which Adam 
might have calculated, that, if he continued obedient, his 
every want would be supplied, he could not reckon, when 
he had broken the command, on a breath of air, or a ray of 
sunshine, or a particle of food. It was no longer, if we 
may use the expression, natural, that he should be upheld 
in being and sufficiency. On the contrary, the probability 
must have been that he would be immediately annihilated, 
or left to consume away piecemeal. And since, in spite of 
this forfeiture, we are still in the enjoyment of all the 
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means and mercies of existence, we must be bound, even 
far more than angels who never transgressed, to acknowledge 
that "all things come of God." Angels receive all things 
by the charter of creation. But man tore up that charter; 
and we should therefore receive nothing, had there not 
been given us a new charter, even the charter of redemption. 
So that God hath made a fresh and special arrangement on 
behalf of the fallen. And now, whatsoever we possess, 
whether it have to do with our intellectual part, or our 
animal, with the present life or the future, is delivered into 
our hands stamped, so to speak, with the sign of the Cross ; 
and we learn that " all things come of God," because all 
things, even the most common and insignificant, flow 
through the channel of a superhuman mediation, and are 
sprinkled with the blood to which Divinity gave precious- 
ness. 

But we may consider that we have sufficiently examined 
the fact asserted in our text, and may pass on, secondly, to 
the inference which it furnishes. 

This inference is — and you can require no argument to 
prove to you its justice — that we can give God nothing 
which is not already His. "All things come of Thee, and 
of Tliine ovm have we given Thee." You must perceive at 
once, that, if it be true of the creatures of every rank of 
intelligence, that they possess nothing which they have not 
received from God, they can offer nothing which is purely 
and strictly their own. But it is necessary that we examine, 
with something of attention, into the nature of God's gifts, 
in order to remove an objection which might be brought 
against our statements. If one creature give a thing to 
another, he ceases to have property in the gift, and cannot 
again claim it as his own. If a man make me a present, 
he virtually cedes all title to the thing given; and if I were 

E 
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afterwards to restore him the whole, or a part, it would be 
of mine own, and not of his own, that I gave him. But 
if — for even amongst ourselves we may find a case some- 
what analogous to that of the Creator in His dealings with 
creatures — if I were reduced to utter poverty, with no 
means whatsoever of earning a livelihood ; and if a generous 
individual came forward, and gave me capital, and set me 
up in trade; and if, in mine after prosperity, I should 
bring my benefactor some offering expressive of my 
gratitude; it is clear that I might, with the strictest truth, 
say "Of thine o^vn do I give thee." I should be indebted 
to my benefactor for what I was able to give ; and, of 
course, that for which I stood indebted to him might be 
declared to be his. But even this case comes far short of 
that of the Creator and the creature. The creature belongs 
to God : and God, therefore, cannot give to the creature in 
that sense in which one creature may give to another. 
AU that the creature is, and all that the creature has, 
appertains to God ; so that, in giving, God alienates not 
His property in that which He bestows. If He own, so to 
speak, the angel, or the man, then whatever the angel or 
the man possesses, belongs still to his proprietor; and 
though that proprietor may give things to be used, they 
must continue His own, in themselves, and in their produce. 
If indeed it were possible that a creature could become the 
property of any other than the Creator, it might be also 
possible" that a creature could possess what was not the 
Creator's. . But as long as it is certain that no creature 
can have right to call himself his own — the fact of creation 
making him God*s by an invulnerable title — it ought to 
be received as a self-evident truth, that no creature can 
possess a good thing which is his own. AU which he 
receives from the bounty of God still belongs to God. So 
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that if whatsoever is brilliant and holy in the universe 
combined to fashion an offering; if the depths of the mines 
were fathomed for the richest of metals, and the starry 
pavilions swept of their jewellery, and the ranks of the 
loftiest intelligence laid under contribution ; there could 
be poured no gift into the coffers of heaven ; but the 
splendid oblation, thus brought to the Almighty, would be 
His before, as much as after presentation. 

And this truth it is by which we look to demonstrate 
the impossibility of creature-merit. We will begin with 
the highest order of created intelligence, and we will ask 
you whether the angel or the archangel can merit of Godl 
If one being merit of another, it must perform some action 
which it was not obliged to perform, and by which that 
other is advantaged. Nothing else, as you must perceive 
if you will be at the pains of thinking, can constitute merit. 
I do another a favour, and, therefore, deserve at his hands, 
if I do something by which he is profited, and which I 
was not obliged, by mere duty, to do. If either of these 
conditions fail, merit must vanish. If the other party 
gain nothing, he can owe me nothing; and if I have only 
done what duty prescribed, he had a right to the action, 
and cannot, therefore, have been laid under obligation. 

Now if this be a just description of merit, can the angel 
or the archangel deserve anything of God? "We waive the 
consideration, that, if there be merit, God must be advan- 
taged — though there lies in it the material of an overpower- 
ing proof that the notion of creature-merit is little short 
of blasphemous. "Who can think of being profitable unto 
God, when he remembers the independence of Deity, and 
calls to mind that there was a time when the Creator had 
not surrounded Himself with worlds and tribes, and when, 
occupied by glorious and ineffable communings, the Father, 
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Son, and Spirit, reaped in from the deep solitudes of 
immensity as full a revenue of happiness as they now 
gather from its thickly-peopled circles 1 No creature can 
do without God. But God could have done without 
creatures. They were not necessary to God. There was 
no void in His blessedness which required the contributions 
of creatures before it could be filled up. And it must be 
absurd to talk of advantaging God, when we know that 
His magnificence and His happiness would have been in- 
finite, had he chosen to dwell for ever in His sublime lone- 
liness, and suffered not the stillness of the unmeasured 
expanse, full only of Himself, to be broken by the hum of 
a swarming population. 

But we waive this consideration. We fasten you to the 
fact, that a meritorious action must be an action of which 
duty demands not the performance. If the angel have 
spare time which belongs not to God ; if the angel have 
material which belongs not to God ; let the angel bestow 
that time upon that material, and let him bring the result 
as an oblation to his Maker ; and there shall be merit in 
that oblation ; and he shall gain a recompence on the plea 
of desert ; according to the rule which the apostle hath 
laid down, " Who hath first given to the Lord, and it 
shall be recompensed unto him again?" ^ If the angel 
have powers which he is under no obligation of consecrat- 
ing to God ; if they are mightier than suffice for duty ; 
and if there be, therefore, an overplus which he is at 
liberty to bestow on some work of supererogation ; let 
him employ these uncalled-for energies in extra and un- 
prescribed service, and, doubtless, his claim shall not be 
unheeded when he gives in the additional and voluntary 
performance. But if the angel have time which belongs 

^ Bom. zi. 85. 
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not to God ; and if the angel have power which he is not 
required to dedicate to God ; there is an end of the proved 
truth, " Of Tliine oimi have we given Thee." In determin- 
ing the question, whether a creature can merit, we have 
nothing to do, abstractedly, with the magnificence of the 
energies of that creature, nor with the -stupendousness of 
the achievements which he is capable of effecting. There 
is not of necessity any greater reason why an angel should 
merit, because able to move a world, than why a worm 
should merit, just because able to crawl upon its surface. 
The whole question of the possibility of merit is a ques- 
tion of the possibility of outrunning duty. Unless duty 
be exceeded, every creature must receive, as applicable to 
himself, the words of the Saviour, " When ye shall have 
done all those things which are commanded you, say. We 
are unprofitable servants" (and, if unprofitable, certainly 
not meritorious); "we have done that which was our duty 
to do."^ 

And if duty thus exclude merit, the condition of the 
angel, as much as that of the worm, excludes merit. If 
all which the angel has belong to the Creator ; if that 
noble intelligence which elevates him far above our own 
level be the property of God ; if that awful might, which 
could strew the ground with the thousands of the Assyrian 
host, be communicated by Deity ; if that velocity of flight, 
which fits him to go on embassages to the very outskirts 
of creation, be imparted by his Maker — there must be a 
demand, an inalienable demand, upon the angel, for every 
instant of his time, and for every fraction of his strength, 
and for every waving of his wing. Duty, the duty which 
is imposed upon him by the fact of his creatureship, can 
draw no frontier-line excluding from a required consecra- 

1 St. Luke xvii. 10. 
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tion to God the minutest item of those multiform posses- 
sions, which render him a splendid and masterful thing, 
the nearest approach to Divinity in all that interminable 
series of productions which bounded into being at the call 
of the Omnipotent. 

So that the angel, just as much as the meanest of 
creatures, must say of all that he can bring to God, Of 
Tliine oton do I give Thee. It is, indeed, a costlier offering 
than the human eye hath seen, or the human thought 
imagined. There is a fervour of affection, and a grasp of 
understanding, and a strenuousness of labour, ay, and an 
intenseness of self-abasement and humility, which enter 
not into the best and purest of the oblations which are 
laid by ourselves at the feet of our Maker. But as there 
is not one jot less than duty prescribes, neither is there 
one jot more. God gave dl which is "brought to Him. 
His the glowing love. His the soaring intellect. His the 
awful vigour. His the beautiful lowliness. And shall He 
be laid under obligation by His own 1 Shall He be bound 
to make return, because He hath received of His ownl Oh, 
we may discuss, and debate upon earth, the possibility, or 
the impossibility, of creature-merit. But we may be sure, 
that if the question could be propounded to angels, the 
thought of merit would be rejected as treason. Standing 
in the' immediate presence of their glorious Creator ; 
privileged to gaze, so far as it is possible for creatures to 
gaze, without being withered, on His unveiled lustres; and 
fraught with the consciousness, that, however wonderful 
their powers and capacities, they possess nothing which 
God did not give, and which God might not instantly 
withdraw — angels must feel that the attempt to deserve of 
the Almighty would be tantamount to an attempt to de- 
throne the Almighty, and that the supposing that more 
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might be done than is demanded by duty, would be the 
supposing an Eternity exhausted, and time left for some 
praiseworthy exploits. Angels must discern, with an 
acuteness of perception never reached by ourselves whilst 
hampered by corruption, that each energy in their endow- 
ment constitutes a requisition for a contribution of glory 
to Jehovah ; and that the endeavour to employ it to the 
procuring greatness, or happiness, for themselves, would 
amount to a base and fatal prostitution, causing them at 
once to be ranked with the apostate. And thus upon the 
simple principle that " all things come of God," and that 
only of His own can they give Him, angels, who are vast 
in might, and brilliant in purity, would count it the break- 
ing into rebellion to entertain the thought of the possibility 
of merit ; and unless you could prove to them that God 
had given less than all, that there we're abilities in their 
nature which they had derived from sources independent 
of Deity, and that, consequently, their duty towards God 
required not the dedication of every iota of every faculty; 
unless you could prove to them this — and you might prove 
this, when you could shew them two Gods, two Creators, 
and parcel out between two Almighties the authorship of 
their surpassing endowments — you would make no way 
with your demonstration, that it was possible for an angel 
to deserve of God. You might accumulate your argu- 
ments. But as long as they reached not the point thus 
marked out, still, as the shining and potent beings came 
in from the execution of lofty commissions, and poured into 
the treasury of their Maker the noble contributions of His 
accomplished purposes, oh, they would veil their faces, and 
bow down in lowliness, and confess themselves unprofit- 
able ; and, in place of grounding a claim on the employ- 
ment of their energies in the service of Jehovah, reverently 
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declare that the non-employment would have deserved the 
being exiled from His presence ; so that, throwing from 
them as impious the notion of merit, they would roll this 
chorus through the heavenly Temple, " All things come of 
Thee, and of Thine own, God, have we given Thee." 

Now if we bring down our inquiry from the higher 
orders of intelligence to the lower, we of course carry with 
us the proof which has been advanced of the impossibility 
of merit. K we pass from the case of angels to that of 
men, we may fairly apply the results of our foregoing 
argument, and consider the one case as involved in the 
other. It will hardly be disputed, that, if creatureship 
exclude the possibility of merit from amongst angels, it 
must also exclude it from amongst men. We argue not, 
indeed, that merit is more out of the reach of one rank of 
beings than of another. We sim2)ly contend that with 
every rank of being merit is an impossibility ; but, since 
a thing cannot be more than impossible, we, of course, do 
not speak of degrees of impossibility. And yet, un- 
doubtedly, there is a sense in which anangel comes nearer 
merit than a man. An angel falls not short of duty, 
though it cannot exceed ; and therefore it deserves nothing, 
neither wrath, nor reward. A man, on the contrary, falls 
short of duty, and, therefore, deserves wrath ; though, even 
if he fell not short, he could not exceed, and therefore, 
could not deserve reward. So that the angel goes further 
than the man. The angel fulfils duty, but cannot over- 
step. The man leaves a vast deal undone which he is re- 
quired to do ; and he must, at least, make up deficiencies 
before he can think of an overplus. We may consider, 
then, that in proving the impossibility of creature-merit, 
when the creature is angelic, we have equally proved it 
when the creature is human. And thus heaven would 
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have been as much a free gift to Adam, had he never dis- 
obeyed by eating of the fruit, as it now is to the vilest of 
his descendants, with the treason-banner in his hand, and 
the leprosy-spot on his forehead. Had Adam walked un- 
flinchingly through his probation- time, spurning back the 
tempter, and swerving not an iota from loyalty and love ; 
and had he then appeared before his Maker, exclaiming, 
ITow, God, T have deserved immortality — why, this very 
speech would have been the death-knell of our creation ; 
and Adam would as actually have fallen, and as actually 
have sent down the dark bequeathments of a curse to his 
latest posterity, by pretending to have merited because he 
had obeyed, as now that he led the van in rebellion, and, 
breaking a positive law, dislocated the happiness of a count- 
less population. 

We thus consider that the impossibility of human merit 
follows, as a corollary^ on our demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of angelic. But we shall not content ourselves 
mth inferring the one case from the other. Feeling deeply 
the importance of your understanding thoroughly why 
you cannot merit of God, we shall apply briefly our text 
• to the commonly presumed instances of human desert. 

You will find one man thinking, that, if he repent, he 
shall be pardoned. In other words, he supposes that 
there is a virtue in repentance which causes it to procure 
forgiveness. Thus repentance is exhibited as meritorious ; 
and. how shall we simply prove that it is not meritorious ? 
Why, allowing that man can repent of himself — ^which he 
cannot — what is the repentance on which he presumes ? 
What is there in it of his own ? The tears 1 they are but 
the dew of an eye whiqh is God's. The sighs ? they are 
but the heavings of a heart which is God's. The resolu- 
tions ? they are but the workings of faculties which are 
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God*8. The amendment ? it is but the better employment 
of a life which is God*s. Where then is the merit 1 Oh, 
find something which is, at the same time, human and 
excellent in the offering, and you may speak of desert. 
But until then, away with the notion of there being merit 
in repentance, seeing that the penitent man must say, "All 
things come of Thee, and of Thine own, God, do I give 
Thee." 

Again : some men will speak of being justified by faith, 
till they come to ascribe merit to faith. " By faith," is 
interpreted as though it meant, on account of faith ; and 
thus the great truth is lost sight of, that we are justified 
freely "through the redemption that is in Christ."^ But 
how can faith be a meritorious act 1 "What is faith but 
such an assent of the understanding to God's word as 
binds the heart to God's service? And whose is the 
understanding, if it be not God's ? Whose is the heart, 
if it be not God's? And if faith be nothing but the 
rendering to God that intellect, and that energy, which we 
have received from God, how can faith deserve of God ? 
Oh, as with repentance, so with faith ; away with the 
notion of merit. He who believes, so that he can dare 
the grave, and grasp eternity, must pour forth the confes- 
sion, " All things come of Thee, and of Thine own, God, 
do I give Thee." 

And once more : what merit can there be in works ? 
If you give much alms, whose is the money? " The silver 
is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord of Hosts." ^ 
If you mortify the body, whose are the macerated limbs ? 
If you put sackcloth on the soul, whose is the chastene<l 
spirit ? If you be moral, and honest, and friendly, and 
generous, and patriotic, whose are the dispositions which 
1 Rom. iii. 24. * Hag. ii. 8. 
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you exercise, whose the powers to which you give culture 
and scope 1 And if you only use God*s gifts, can that be 
meritorious 1 You may say, yes — it is meritorious to use 
them aright, whilst others abuse them. But is it wicked- 
ness to abuse 1 Then it can only be duty to use aright ; 
and duty will be merit, when debt is donation. You may 
bestow a fortune in charity ; but the wealth is already the 
Lord's. You may cultivate the virtues which adorn and 
sweeten human life; but the employed powers are the 
Lord's. You may give time and strength to the enter- 
prises of philanthropy ; each moment is the Lord's, each 
sinew is the Lord's. You may be upright in every deal- 
ing of trade, scrupulously honourable in all the inter- 
courses of life; but *'a just weight and balance are the 
Lord's, all the weights of the bag are His work." ^ And 
where then is the merit of works 1 Oh, throw into one 
heap each power of the mind, each energy of the body ; 
use in God's service each grain of your substance, each 
second of your time ; give to the Almighty every throb of 
the pulse, every drawing of the breath ; labour and strive, 
and be instant, in season and out of season, and let the 
steepness of the mountain daunt you not, and the swell- 
ings of the ocean deter you not, and the ruggedness of the 
desert appal you not, but on, still on, in toiling for your 
Maker; and dream, and talk, and boast of merit, when 
you can find the particle in the heap, or the shred in the 
exploit, which you may exclude, from the confession- 
"AU things come of Thee, and of TJiiite ovm, God, have 
I given Thee." 

Now we would trust that the impossibility of creature- 
merit has thus been established as an inference from the 

4 

statement of our text. "We wish you thoroughly to per- 

^ Prov. xvi. 11 . 
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ceive that merit is inconsistent with creatureship. "We do 
not merely prove that this or that order of being cannot 
merit. Merit is inconsistent with creatureship. A crea- 
ture meriting of the Creator is an impossibility. "When the 
archangel can merit, the worm may merit. And he alone 
who is independent ; he who has received nothing ; he 
who is everything to himself, as well as everything to 
the universe, his own fountain of existence, his own store- 
house of happiness, his own harvest of glory; God alone 
can merit, and therefore, God alone could redeem. 

"We have now only, in conclusion, to ask whether you 
will keep back from God what is strictly His own 1 Will 
ye rob God, and pawn His time, and His talents, and His 
strength with the world? Will ye refuse Him what, 
though it cannot be given with merit, cannot be denied 
without ruin 1 He asks your heart; give it Him; it is His 
own. He asks your intellect ; give it Him ; it is His 
own. He asks your money ; give it Him ; it is His own. 
Eemember the words of the Apostle, " Ye are not your 
own ; ye are bought with a price. "^ Ye are not your own. 
Ye are bought even if ye perish. Your bodies are not 
your own, though you may enslave them to lust ; they are 
God's, to be thrown to the rack. Your souls are not your 
own, though you may hide, and tarnish, and degrade their 
immortality ; they are God's, -to be doomed to the " outer 
darkness" where "shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth." Oh, we want you; nay, the spirits of the just 
want you ; and the holy angels want you ; and the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost want you ; all but the 
devil and ruined souls want you, to leave off defrauding 
the Almighty, and to give Him His own, yourselves. His by 
creation. His doilbly by redemption. I must give God the 

1 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
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body, I must give God the soul. I give Him the "body, if 
I clothe the tongue with His praises ; if I yield not my 
members as instruments of unrighteousness; if I suffer 
not the fires of unhallowed passion to light up mine eye ; 
if I profane not my hands with the gains of ungodliness ; 
if I turn away mine ear from the scoffer, and keep under 
every appetite, and wrestle with every lust: making it 
palpable that I consider each limb as not destined to 
corruption, but intended for illustrious service, when, at 
the trumpet-blast of the resurrection, the earth's sepulchres 
shall be riven. And I give God the soul, when the under- 
standing is reverently turned on the investigations of 
celestial truth ; when the will is reduced to a meek com- 
pliance with the divine ; and when all the affections move 
so harmoniously witli the Lord's that they fasten on the 
objects which occupy His. This it is to give God His own. 
God ! " all things come of Thee." The will to present 
ourselves must come of Thee. Grant that will unto all of 
118, that we may consecrate unreservedly everything to 
Thy service, and humbly confess that of Thine own alone do 
we give Thee. 



.,1 



SERMON IV 

TJIE HUMILIATION OF THE MAN CHRIST JESUS^ 

** 9n)y being founH in fasljion as a man, Jge fnttnbleti StmseU, 
and became obeHient unto Ueatij, eben tj^e Ueati; of tj^e cross/'— 
Phil. ii. 8. 

WE liave been spared to reach once more that solemn 
season at which our Church directs specially our 
attention to the sufferings and death of the Eedeemer. 
There can never, indeed, be the time at which the con- 
templation of the offering-up of our great High Priest is at 
all out of place. Knowing the foundation of every hope, 
our thoughts should be continually on that substitution 
of the innocent for the guilty which was made upon 
Calvary, when He "who did no sin, neither was guile 
found in His mouth," 2 " bare our sins in His own body on 
the tree."' It is still, however, most true, that the preach- 
ing Christ Jesus, and Him crucified, requires not, as it 
consists not in, the perpetual recurrence to the slaying of 
our surety. Tlie preaching of the cross is not, necessarily, - 
that preaching which makes most frequent mention of the 
cross. That is the preaching of the cross, and that is the 

1 I am indebted to Bishop Sherlock for much aasistance in hand- 
ling this and the following subject. 

« 1 Peter ii. 22. » Ibid. 24. 
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preaching of Clirist, which makes the crucifixion of the 
Son of God its groundwork ; which offers no mercy, and 
exhorts to no duty, but on the distinct understanding that 
no mercy could be obtained, had not a Mediator purchased 
it, no duty performed, had He not gained for us tlie power. 
But when the groundwork has been thoroughly laid, 
then, though it behoves us occasionally to refer to first 
principles, and to examine over again the strength of our 
basis, it is certainly not our business to insist continually 
on the presentation of sacrifice : just as if, this one article 
received, the whole were mastered of the creed of a 
Christian. 

For nothing do we more admire the services of our 
Church, than for the carefulness displayed that there be no 
losing sight of the leading doctrines of the faith. It may 
be said of the Clei"gy of the Church of England, that they 
are almost compelled by the Almanack, if not by a sense of 
the high duties of their calling, to bring successively 
before their congregations the prominent articles of 
Christianity. It is not left to their own option, as it com- 
paratively would be if they were not fastened to a ritual, 
to pass a year without speaking of the Crucifixion, the 
Eesurrection, and Ascension of Christ, of the Trinity of 
Persons in the Godhead, or of the outpouring of the Spirit. 
If they be disposed to keep any of these matters out of 
their discourses, the Collects bring the omitted doctrines 
before the people, and convict the pastors of unfaithful- 
ness. A dissenting congregation may go on for years, and 
never once be directed to the grand doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity. They are dependent on their minister. He 
may advance what he chooses, and keep back what he 
chooses ; for he selects his own lessons, as well as his own 
texts. An established congregation is not thus depend- 
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ent on its minister. He may be an Unitarian in Lis 
heart ; but he must be so far a Trinitarian to his people as 
to declare from the desk, even if he keep silence in the 
pulpit, that " the Catholic faith is this, that we worship 
one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity." i And thus, 
whatever the objections which may be urged against forms 
of prayer, we cannot but think that a country without a 
liturgy is a country which lies open to all the incursions of 
heresy. 

We obey, then, with thankfulness, the appointment of 
our Church which turns our thoughts specially at parti- 
cular times on particular doctrines ; not at any season ex- 
cluding their discussion, but providing that, at least once 
in the year, each should occupy a prominent place. 

We would lead you, therefore, now to the survey of the 
humiliation of the man Christ Jesus, and thus take a step 
in that pilgrimage to Gethsemane and Calvary which, at 
the present time, is enjoined on the faithful. 

We bring before you a verse from the well-known 
passage of Scripture which forms the epistle of the day, 
and which furnishes some of our strongest arguments 
against those who deny the divinity of Christ. It cannot 
weU be disputed, whatever the devised subterfuges for 
avoiding the inferences, that St. Paul speaks of the Mediator 
in three different states ; a state of glory, when He was 
"in the form of God;" a state of humiliation, when He 
assumed " the form of a servant ;" a state of exaltation, 
when there was " given Him a name which is above every 
name." It is further evident, that the state of glory pre- 
ceded the state of humiliation ; so that Christ must have 
pre-existed in the form of God, and not have begun to 
exist when appearing on earth in the form of a servant. 

1 Athanaslan Creed, 
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Indeed the apostle is inculcating humility, and enforcing 
his exhortation by the example of the Saviour. " Let tliis 
mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus." You 
can require no proof that the strength of this exhortation 
lies in the fact, that Christ displayed a vast humility in 
consenting to become man ; and that it were to take from 
it all power, and all meaning, to suppose Him nothing more 
than a man. It is surely no act of humility to be a man ; 
and no individual can set an example of humility by the 
mere being a man. But if one who pre-exists in another 
rank of intelligence become a man, then, but not other- 
wise, there may be humility, and consequently example, 
in his manhood. 

We can, however, only suggest these points to your con- 
sideration, desiring that you may be led to give to the 
whole passage that attention which it singularly deserves. 
We must confine ourselves to the single verse which we 
have selected as our text, and which, in itself, is so full of 
information that there may be difficulty in giving to each 
part the requisite notice. 

The verse refers to the Redeemer in His humiliation, but 
cannot, as we shall find, be fairly interpreted without taking 
for granted His pre-existent glory. St. Paul, you observe, 
speaks of Christ as " found in fashion as a man," and as 
then humhling Himself, so as to become " obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross." It will be well that 
we advance a few remarks on the phrase "found in fashion 
as a man," before we consider that act of humility here 
ascribed to the Saviour. 

Now the true humanity of the Son of God is as funda- 
mental an article of Christianity as His true divinity. You 
would as effectually demolish our religion by proving that 

Christ was not real man, as by proving that Christ was not 

p 
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real God. We mnst have a mediator between God and 
man ; and " a mediator is not a mediator of one," ^ "but 
must partake of the nature of eacL Shall we ever hesitate 
to pronounce it the comforting and sustaining thing to the 
followers of Christ, that the Eedeemer is, in the strictest 
sense, their kinsman? We may often be required, in the 
exercise of the office of an ambassador from God, to set 
ourselves against what we count erroneous doctrines touch- 
ing the humanity of the Saviour. But shall it, on this 
account, be supposed, that we either underrate, or keep out 
of sight, this mighty truth of Christianity, that the Son of 
God became as truly, and as literally, man, as I myself am 
man? We cannot, and we will not, allow that there was 
in Him that fountain of evil which there is in ourselves. 
We contend that the absence of the fountain, and not the 
mere prevention of the outbreak of its waters, is indispen- 
sable to the constitution of such purity as belonged to the 
holy child Jesus. But that He was like myself in all 
points, my sinfulness only excepted ; that His flesh, like 
mine, could be lacerated by stripes, wasted by hunger, and 
torn by nails ; that His soul, like mine, could be assaulted 
by temptation, harassed by Satan^ and disquieted under 
the hidings of the countenance of the Father; that He 
could suffer everything which I can suffer, except the 
remorse of a guilty conscience ; that He could weep every 
tear which I can weep, except the tear of repentance; that 
He could fear with every fear, hope with every hope, and 
joy with every joy, which I may entertain as a man, and 
not be ashamed of as a Christian; there is our creed on the 
humanity of the Mediator. If you could once prove that 
Christ was not perfect man — ^bearing always in mind that 
sinfulness is not essential to this perfectness — ^there would 

1 GaL iii. 20. 
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"be nothing worth battling for in the truth that Christ was 
perfect God: the only Eedeemer who can redeem, like the 
Goel under the law, my lost heritage, being necessarily my 
kinsman ; and none being my kinsman who is not of the 
same nature, bom of a woman, of the substance of that 
woman, my brother in all but rebellion, myself in all but 
unholiness. 

We are bound, therefore, to examine, with all care, 
expressions which refer to the humanity of the Saviour, 
and especially those which may carry the appearance of 
impugning its reality. Now it is remarkable, and could 
not be without design, that St. Paul uses words which go 
not directly to the fact of the reality of the humanity, but 
which might almost be thought to evade that fact. He 
does not broadly and roundly assert, that Christ was man. 
He takes what, at least, may be called a circuitous method, 
and uses three expressions, all similar, but none direct. 
" Took upon Him the form of a servant." " Was made in 
the likeness of men." "Being found in fashion as a man." 
There must, we say, have been some weighty reason with 
the apostle why he should, as it were, have avoided the 
distinct mention of Christ's manhood, and have employed 
language which, to a certain extent, is ambiguous. Why 
speak of the "form of a servant," of the "likeness of men," 
and of "being found in fashion as a man," when he wished 
to convey the idea that Chi'ist was actually a servant, and 
literally a man ] 

We will, first of all, show you that these expressions, 
however apparently vague and indefinite, could never have 
been intended to bring into question the reality of Christ's 
humanity. The apostle employs precisely the same kind 
of language in reference to Christ's divinity. He had 
before said of the Saviour, " who being in the form of 
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(7 06?." If, then, " the likeness of men," or " the form of 
a servant," implied that Christ was not really man, or not 
really a servant, " the form of God " would imply that He 
was not really God. The several expressions must have a 
similar interpretation. And if, therefore, Christ was not 
really man, Christ was not really God; and what then 
was He ? Keither man nor God, is a conclusion for which 
no heretic is prepared. All admit that He was God 
separately, or man separately, or God and man conjointly. 
And therefore the expressions, " form of God," " form of a 
servant," must mean literally God, and literally a servant; 
otherwise Christ was neither divine nor human, but a 
phantom of both, and therefore a nothing. So that, what- 
ever St. Paul's reasons for employing this kind of expression, 
you see at once that, since he uses it alike, whether in re- 
ference to the connexion of Christ with divinity, or to thai 
with humanity, it can take off nothing from the reality of 
either the manhood, or the Godhead. If it took from one, 
it must take equally from botL And thus Christ would 
be left without any subsistence — a conclusion too monstrous 
for that most credulous of all things, scepticism. 

We are certain therefore — inasmuch as the alternative is 
an absurdity which waits not refutation — that when St. 
Paul asserts of Christ that He was " found in fashion as a 
man," he intends nothing at variance with the doctrine of 
the real humanity of the Saviour. He points him out as 
actually man; though, for reasons which remain to be 
investigated, he adopts the phrase, " the fashion of a man." 

Now it cannot, we think, be doubted that an opposition 
is designed between the expressions " in the form of God," 
and " found in fashion as a man," and that we shall under- 
stand the intent of the latter only through possessing our- 
selves of that of the former. If you consult your Bibles, 
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you will perceive the representation of St. Paul to be, that 
it was " the form of God" of which Christ emptied Him- 
self, or which Christ laid aside, when condescending to be 
bom of a woman. "Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; but made 
Himself of no reputation, (so we render it, but literally it 
i% * emptied Himself,') and took upon Him the form of a 
servant." It was, therefore, "the form of God" which 
Christ laid aside. He was still God, and could not for a 
lonely instant cease to be God. But He did not appear as 
God. He put from Him, or He veiled, those effulgent de- 
monstrations of Deity, which had commanded the homage, 
and called forth the admiration, of the celestial hierarchy. 
And though He was all the while God, God as truly, and 
as actually, as when, in the might of manifested Omni- 
potence, He filled infinite space with glorious masses of 
architecture, still He so restrained the blazings of Divinity 
that He could not, in the same sense, be known as God, 
but wanted the form whilst retaining the essence. He 
divested himself, then, of the form of God, and assumed, 
in its stead, the form or fashion of a man. Heretofore, He 
had both been, and appeared to be God. Now He was 
•God, but appeared as afman. The very Being who had 
dazzled the heavenly hosts in the form of God, walked the 
earth in the form and fashion of a man. Such, we think, 
is a fair account of the particular phraseology which St. 
Paul employs. The apostle is speaking of Christ as more 
than man. Had Christ been only man, how preposterous 
to say of Him, that He was " found in fashion as a man !" 
What other fashion, what other outward appearance, can a 
mere man present, but the fashion, the outward apjDearance 
of a man ? But if Christ were God, and yet appeared as 
man, there is perfect accuracy in the statement that He 
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was " found in fashion as a man ;" and we can understand, 
readily enough, how He who never ceased, and could not 
cease to be God, might, at one time, manifest divinity in 
the form of God, and, at another, shroud that divinity in 
the form of a servant. 

We would pause yet a moment on this point, for it is 
worth your closest attention. We are told that Christ 
" emptied Himself," so that, " though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor." i But of what did He empty 
Himself? "Not of His being, not of His nature, not of His 
attributes. It must be blasphemous to speak of properties 
of Godhead as laid aside, or even suspended. But Christ 
" emptied Himself" of the glories, and the majesties, to 
which He had claim, and which, as He sat on the throne of 
the heavens. He possessed in unmeasured abundance. 
Whatsoever He was, as to nature and essence, whilst 
appearing amongst the angels in the form of God, that He 
continued to be still, when, in the form of a servant. He 
walked the scenes of human habitation. But then the 
glories of the form of God, these for a while He altogether 
abandoned. If indeed He had appeared upon earth — as, 
according to the dignity of His nature, He had right to 
appear — in the majesty and glory of the Highest, it might 
be hard to understand what riches had been lost by 
divinity. The scene of display would have been changed. 
But the splendour of display being unshorn and undimin- 
ished, the armies of the sky might have congregated 
round the Mediator, and have given in their full tale of 
homage and admiration. But, oh, it was poverty that the 
Creator should be moving on a province of His own empire, 
and yet not be recognised, nor confessed, by His creatures. 
It was poverty, that, when He walked amongst men, 

1 2 Cor. viiL 9. 
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scattering blessings as He trode, the anthem of praise 
floated not around Him, and the air was often burdened 
with the curse and the blasphemy. It was poverty, that, 
as He passed to and fro through tribes whom He had made, 
and whom He had come down to redeem, scarce a solitary 
voice called Him blessed, scarce a solitary hand was stretched 
out in friendship, and scarce a solitary roof ever proffered 
Him shelter. And when you contrast this deep and desolate 
poverty with that exuberant wealth which had been always 
His own, whilst heaven continued the scene of His mani- 
festations — the wealth of the anthem-peal of ecstasy from 
a million rich voices, and of the solemn bowing-down of 
sparkling multitudes, and of the glowing homage of 
immortal hierarchies, whensoever He showed forth His 
power or His purposes — ye cannot fail to perceive, that, in 
taking upon Him flesh, the Eternal Son descended, most 
literally, from abundance to want ; and that, though He 
continued just as mighty as before, just as infinitely gifted 
with all the stores and resources of essential Divinity, the 
transition was so total, from the reaping-in of glory from 
the whole field of the universe to the receiving, compara- 
tively, nothing of His revenues of honour, that we may 
assert, without reserve, and without figure, that He who 
was rich, for our sakes became poor. " In the form of 
God," He had acted, as it were, visibly, amid the enraptured 
plaudits of angel and archangel, cherubim and seraphim. 
But now, in the form of man. He must be withdrawn from 
the delighted inspections of the occupants of heaven, and 
act, as powerfully indeed as before, but mysteriously and 
invisibly, behind a dark curtain of flesh, and on the dreary 
platform of a sin-burdened territory. So that the antithesis, 
" the form of God," and " found in fashion as a man," 
marks accurately the change to which the Mediator sub- 
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mitted. And thus, whilst on our former showings, there 
is no impeachment, in the phrase, of the reality of Christ's 
humanity, we now extract from the description a clear 
witness to the divinity of Jesus; and show you that a 
fonn^of speech which seems, at first sight, vague and 
indefinite, was, if not rendered unavoidable, yet readily 
dictated, by the union of natures in the person of the 
Redeemer. 

But we will now pass on. to consider that act of humility 
which is ascribed in our text to Christ Jesus. " Being 
found in fashion as a man, He humbled Himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even tlie death of the cross." 

"Now we would have it observed — for soma of the 
greatest truths in theology depend on the fact — that the 
apostle is here speaking of what Christ did after He had 
assumed humanity, and not of what He did in assuming 
humanity. There was an act of humiliation, such as mortal 
thought cannot compass, in the coming down of Deity, and 
His tabernacling in flesh. "We may well exclaim. Wonder, 
heavens, and be astonished, earth, when we remember 
that He whom the universe cannot contain did, literally, 
condescend to circumscribe Himself within the form of a 
servant ; and that, in no figure of speech, but in absolute, 
though mysterious, reality, " the Word was made flesh,"' ^ 
and the Son of the • Highest bom of a pure virgin. We 
shaU never find terms in which to embody even our own 
conceptions of this unmeasured humiliation ; whilst these 
conceptions themselves leave altogether unapproached the 
boundary-lines of the wonder. Who can " by searching 
find out God ?" * Who, then, by striving can calculate the 
abasement that God should become man? If I could 
climb to Deity, I might know what it was for Deity to 
* John i. 14. * Job xi. 7. 
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descend into dust. But forasmuch as God is inaccessible 
to all my soarings, it can never come within the compass 
of my imagination to tell up the amount of condescension ; 
and it will always remain a prodigy, too large for everything 
but faith, that the Creator coalesced with the creature, and 
so constituted a mediator. 

But it is not to this act of humiliation that our text 
bears reference. This was the humiliation in the assumption 
of humanity. But after humanity had been assumed, 
when Christ was "found in fashion as a man," He yet 
further humbled Himself; so that, over and above the 
humiliation as God, there was an humiliation as man. 
And it is on this fact that we would fasten your attention. 
You are to view the Son of God as having brought Himself 
down to the level of humanity, as having laid aside His 
dignities, and taken part of the flesh and the blood of 
those whom He yearned to redeem. But then you are not 
to consider that the humiliation ended here. You are not 
to suppose that whatsoever came after was bound-up, so to 
speak, in the original humiliation, and thus was nothing 
more than its fuller development. God humbled Himself, 
and became man. But there was yet a lower depth to 
which this first humiliation did not necessarily carry Him. 
" Being found in fashion as a man He humbled Himself." 

The apostle does not leave us to conjecture in what this 
second humiliation mainly consisted. He represents it as 
submission to death, " even the death of the cross." So 
that, after becoming man, it was ** humbling Himself," to 
yield to that sentence from which no man is exempted. 
It was " humbling Himself" to die at all ; it was " hum- 
bling Himself" still more to die ignominiously. 

We will examine successively these statements, and the 
conclusions to which they naturally lead. 
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It was humility in Christ to die at alL Who then was 
this mysterious man of whom it can he said that He hum- 
bled Himself in dying ] Who can that be in whom that 
was humility, which, in all others, is necessity? Has 
there ever been the individual amongst the natural des- 
cendants of Adam, however rare his endowments or splen- 
did his achievements, however illustrious by the might of 
heroism, or endeared by the warmth of philanthropy, of 
whom we could say that it was humility in him to die 1 
It were as just to say that it was humility in him to have 
had only five senses, as that it was humility in him to die. 
The most exalted piety, the nearest approaches to perfection 
of character, the widest distances between himself and all 
others of the race ; these, and a hundred the like reasons, 
would never induce us to give harbourage, for an instant, 
to the thought, that a man stood exempt from the lot of 
humanity, or that it was left, in any sense, to his option 
whether or no he would die. And, therefore, if there be 
a strong method of marking-off a man from the crowd of 
the human species, and of distinguishing him, from all 
who bear the same outward appearance, in some mightier 
respects than those of a mental or moral superiority, is it 
not the ascribing to him what we may call a lordship over 
life, or the representing him as so literally at liberty to 
live, that it shall be humility in him to die 1 We hold it 
for an incontrovertible truth, that, had St. Paul said no- 
thing of the pre-existent glory of our Mediator, there 
would have been enough in the expression of our text to 
satisfy unprejudiced minds, that a mere man, such as one of 
ourselves, could be no just description of the Lord Christ 
Jesus. If it were humility in the man to die, there must 
have been a power in the man of refusing to die. I^ in 
becoming " obedient unto death," the man "humbled him- 
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Beliy* there can be no debate that his dying was a volun- 
tary act ; and that, had he chosen to decline submission to 
the rending asunder of soul and body, he might have con- 
tinued to this day unworn by disease, unbroken by age, 
the immortal man, the indestructible flesh. We can gather 
nothing from such form of expression, but that it would 
have been quite possible for the Mediator to have upheld, 
through loDg cycles, undecayed His humanity, and to have 
preserved it staunch and unbroken, whilst generation after 
generation rose, and flourished, and felL He in whom it 
was humility to die, must have been one who could have 
resisted, through a succession of ages, the approaches of 
death, and thus have still trodden our earth, the child of 
centuries past, the heir of centuries to come. 

We plead for it as a most simple and necessary de- 
duction, and we deny altogether that it is a harsh and over- 
strained inference, from that fact that the man Christ 
Jesus humbled Himself in dying, that the man was more 
than man, and that a nature, higher than human, yea, 
even divine, belonged to His person. We can advance no 
other account of such an act of humility. 

Christ took our nature with its infirmities. And to die 
is one of these infirmities, just as is to hunger, or to thirst, 
or to be weary. There is no sin in dying. It is, indeed, 
a consequence of sin. But consequences may be endured 
without share in the cause ; so that Christ could take 
flesh which had in it a tendency to death, but no tendency 
to sin. It is not saying that Christ's flesh was sinful like 
our own, to say that it was corruptible like our own. There 
might be eradicated all the tendencies to the doing "wrong, 
and still be left all the physical entailments of the wrong 
done by another. 

We may assert, then, that in Christ's humanity, as in our 
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own, there was a tendency to dissolution; a tendency 
resulting from entailed infirmities which were innocent, 
but in no degree from sinfulness, whether derived or con- 
tracted. But as the second person in the Trinity, the Lord 
of life and glory, Christ Jesus possessed an unlimited con- 
trol over this tendency, and might, had He pleased, for ever 
have suspended, or for ever have counteracted it. And 
herein lay the alleged act of humility. Christ was un- 
questionably mortal; otherwise it is most clear that He 
could not have died at alL But it is to the full as un- 
questionable that He must have been more than mortal ; 
otherwise death was unavoidable ; and where can be the 
humility of submitting to that which we have no power of 
avoiding? As mere man, He was mortal. But then as 
God, the well-spring of life to the population of the universe. 
He could for ever have withstood the advances of death, 
and have refused it dominion in His own divine person. 
But "He humbled Himself." In order that there might 
come down upon Him the fulness of the wrath-cup, and 
that He might exhaust the penalties which rolled, like a 
sea of fire, between earth and heaven. He allowed scope to 
that liableness to death which He might for ever have ar- 
rested; and died, not through any necessity, but through the 
act of His own will ; died, inasmuch as His humanity was 
mortal; died voluntarily, inasmuch as His person was divine. 
And this was humility. If, on becoming man, He had 
ceased to be God, there would have been no humility in 
His death. He would only have submitted to what He 
could not have declined. But since, on becoming what 
He was not. He ceased not to be what He was. He brought 
down into the fashion of man all the life-giving energies 
which appertained to Him as God ; and He stood on the 
earth, the wondrous combination of two natures in one per- 
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son ; the one nature infirm and tending to decay, the other 
self-existent, and the source of all being throughout a 
crowded immensity. 

And the one nature might have eternally kept up the 
other j and, withstanding the inroads of disease, and pour- 
ing fresh supplies of vitality, have given undecaying 
vigour to the mortal, perpetual youth to the corruptible. 
But how then could the Scriptures have been fulfilled; 
and where would have been the expiation for the sins of a 
burdened and groaning creation ? It was an act of humi- 
lity — the tongue, we have told you, cannot express it, and 
the thought cannot compass it — that " for us men and for 
our salvation," the Eternal Word consented to be " made 
flesL" God became man. It was stupendous humility. 
But He was not yet low enough. The man must huijible 
Himself, huuible Himself even unto death : for " without 
shedding of blood is no remission." ^ And He did humble 
Himself Death was avoidable, but He submitted; the 
grave might have been overstepped, but He entered. 

It would not have been the working out of human 
redemption, and the millions with whom He had entered 
into brotherhood would have remained undeHvered from 
their thraldom to Satan, had Deity simply united itself to 
humanity, and then upheld himianity so as to enable it to 
defy its great enemy. Death. There lay a curse on the 
earth's population, and He who would be their surety 
must do more than take their nature — He must caiTy it 
thi'ough the darkness and the fearfulness of the realized 
malediction. But what else was this but a fresh act of 
humility, a new and unlimited stretch of condescension ? 
Even whilst on earth, and clothed round with human 
flesh and blood, Christ Jesus was still that great "I AM" 

^ Heb. ix. 22. 
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who sustains "all things by the word of His power," i 
and out of whose fulness every rank of created intelligence 
hath, from the beginning, drawn the elements of existence. 
And, therefore, though " found in fashion as a man," He 
was all along infinitely superior to the necessity of human 
nature ; and, being able to lay down life and to take it 
again at pleasure, was only subject to death because deter- 
mining to die. It was, then, humility to die. It was the 
voluntary submission to a curse. It was a free-will des- 
cent from the high privilege of bearing on humanity 
through the falling myriads of successive generations, and 
of strengthening it to walk as the denizen of eternity, 
whilst there went forward unresisted, on the right hand 
and on the left, the mowing-down the species. And when, 
therefore, you would describe the humiliation of the Son 
of God, think not that you have opened the depths of 
abasement, when you have shown Him exchanging the 
throne of light, and the glory which He had with the 
Father, for a tabernacle of flesh, and companionship with 
the rebel. He went down a second abyss, we had almost 
said, as fathomless as the first. From heaven to earth, who 
shall measure it 1 But when on earth, when a man, there 
was the whole precipice of God's curse, not one hair- 
breadth of which was He necessitated to descend. And 
when, therefore. He threw Himself over this precipice, and 
sank into the grave, who will deny that there was a new 
and overwhelming display of condescension ; that there 
was performed by the God-man, even as there had been by 
the God, an act of self-humiliation to which we can find 
no parallel; and that, consequently, "being found in 
fashion as a man, Christ humbled Himself, and became 
obedient unto death?** 

1 Heb. i. 8. 
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But this is not alL You have not yet completed the 
survey of the Mediator's humiliation. 

It was wonderful self-abasement that He should choose 
to die. But the manner of the death makes the humility 
a thousand-fold more apparent. " He became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross,** We wish it ob- 
served that Christ Jesus was not insensible to ignominy 
and disgrace. He submitted ; but, oh, He felt acutely 
and bitterly. You cannot cause a sharper pang to an 
ingenuous and upright mind than by the imputation of 
crime. The consciousness of innocence only heightens the 
smart. It is the guilty man who cares only for the being 
condemned — the guiltless is pierced through and through 
by the being accused. And let it never be thought that the 
humanity of the Son of God, holy and undefiled as it 
was, possessed not this sensitiveness to disgrace. "Be ye 
come out as against a thief, with swords and staves?"^ 
was a remonstrance which clearly showed that He felt 
keenly the shame of unjust and rufiSanly treatment. And, 
as if it were not humiliation enough to die, shall He, with 
all this sensitiveness to disgrace, die the death which was, 
of all others, ignominious; a death appropriated to the 
basest condition of the worst men, and unworthy of a free- 
man, whatever the amount of .his guiltiness ? Shall the 
separation of soul from body be effected by an execution 
to which none were doomed but the most wretched of 
daves, or the most abandoned of miscreants ; by a punish- 
ment too inhuman indeed to find place in the Jewish code, 
but the nearest approach to which, the hanging up the 
dead bodies of criminals, was held so infamous and exe- 
crable, that the fearful phrase, " accursed by God," was ap- 
plied to all thus sentenced and used ? We speak of nothing 

^ Ltike zzii. 52. 
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but the shame of the cross ; for it was the shame which 
gave display to humility. And we are bold to say, that, 
after the condescension of God in becoming man, after the 
condescension of the God-man in consenting to die, there 
was an act of condescension, scarce inferior to the others, 
in that the death was " the death of the cross." He who 
humbled Himself in dying at all, humbled Himself un- 
speakably more in dying as a malefactor. It would have 
been humility, had He who was exempt from the necessity 
of our nature consented to fall, as heroes fall, amid the 
tears of a grateful people, and the applauses of an admir- 
ing world. It would have been humility, had He breathed 
out His soul on the regal couch, and far-spreading tribes 
had felt themselves orphaned. But to be suspended as a 
spectacle between heaven and earth ; to die a lingering 
death, exposed to the tauntings and revilings of a pro- 
fligate multitude — "All they that see me laugh me to 
scorn ; they shoot out the lip, they shake the head " ^ — to 
be " numbered with the transgressoi-s," ^ and expire amid 
the derision and despite of His own kinsmen after the 
flesh — ^if the other were humility, how shall we describe 
this 1 Yet to this, even to this, did the Mediator conde- 
scend. " He endured," says St. Paul, " the cross, despis- 
ing the shame." » He felt the shame ; otherwise there was 
nothing memorable in His bringing Himself to despise it. 
He despised it, not as feeling it no evil, but as making it 
of no account when set against the glorious results which 
its endurance would effect. For it was not only necessary 
that He should die ; it was also necessary that He should 
die ignominiously. He must die as a criminal; we wish 
you to observe that. He was to die as man's substitute ; 
and man was a criminal, yea, the very basest. So that 
. ^ Psa. xxiL 7. ^ Isa. liii. 21. * Heb. xii. 2. 
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death by public sentence, death as a malefactor, may be 
said to have been required from a surety who stood in the 
place of traitors, with all their treason on His shoulders. 
The shame of the cross was not gratuitous. It was not 
enough that the substitute humbled Himself to death ; He 
must humble Himself to a shameful death. And Christ 
Jesus did this. He could say, in the pathetic words of 
prophecy, " I hid not My face from shame and spitting." ^ 
And shall we doubt, that man as He was, keenly alive to 
unmerited disgracej the indignities of His death added 
loathsomeness to the cup which He had undertaken to 
drink; and shall we not then confess that there was a 
humiliation in the mode of dying, over and above that of 
taking flesh, and that of permitting Himself to be mortal — 
so that the apostle's words are vindicated in their every 
letter, "Being found in fashion as a man, He humbled Him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the death of th£ 
cross ?" 

We can only, in conclusion, press on you the exhortation 
of St. Paul ; "let this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus." He died to make atonement, but He died 
also to set a pattern. Shall selfishness find patrons 
amongst you when you have gazed on this example of dis- 
interestedness 1 Shall pride be harboured, after you have 
seen Deity humbling Himself, and then, as man, abasing 
Himself, till there was no lower point to which He could 
descend 1 And all this for us; for you, for me, for the 
vile, for the reprobate, for the lost ! And what return do 
we make 1 Alas ! for the neglect, the contempt, the cold- 
ness, the formality; which He who humbled Himself, and 
agonized, and died the death of shame on our behalf, re- 
ceives at our hands. Which of us is faithfully taking 

1 Isa. 1. 6. 
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pattern 1 Wbicli of us, I do not say, has mastered and 
ejected pride, but is setting Himself in good earnest, and 
with all the energy which might be brought to the work, 
to the wrestling with pride and sweeping it from the 
breast ? Would to God that this Passion season may leave 
us more humble, more self-denying, more disposed to bear 
one another's burdens, than it finds us. Would to God 
that it may write, more deeply than ever, on our hearts 
the doctrine which is the alone engine against the 
haughtiness and self-sufficiency of the fallen, that the 
Mediator between earth and heaven was " perfect God and 
perfect man." ^ There must be Deity in the rock which 
could bear up a foundered world. May none of you for- 
get this. The young amongst you more especially, keep 
ye this diligently in mind. I have hved much amid the 
choicest assemblies of the literary youth of our land, and I 
know full well how commonly the pride of talent, or the 
appetite for novelty, or the desire to be singular, or the 
aversion from what is holy, will cause an unstable mind to 
yield itself to the specious sophistry, or the licentious 
effrontery, of sceptical writings. I pray G^d that none of 
you be drawn within the eddies of that whirlpool of in- 
fidelity which rends into a thousand shivers the noblest 
barks, freighted with a rich lading of intellect and learning. 
Be ye watchful alike against the dogmas of an insolent 
reasoning, and the siren strains of a voluptuous poetry, and 
the fiend-like sneers of reprobate men, and the polished 
cavils of fashionable contempt. Let none of these seduce 
or scare you from the simplicity of the faith, and breathe 
bhghtingly on your allegiance, and shrivel you into that 
withered and sapless thing, the disciple of a creed which 
owns not divinity in Christ. K I durst choose between 

^ Athanasian Creed. 
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falsehoods, I would take Deism rather than Socinianism. 
It seems better to reject as forgery, than, having received 
as truth, to drain of meaning, to use, without reserve, the 
sponge and the thumb-screw, the one when passages are 
too plain for controversy, the other when against us till 
unmercifully tortured. May you all see, that, unless a 
Mediator, more than human, had stood in the gap to stay 
the plague, the penalties of a broken law, unsatisfied 
through eternity, must have entered like fiery arrows, and 
scathed and maddened each descendant of Adam. May 
you all learn to use the doctrine of the Atonement as the 
basis of hope, and the motive to holiness. Thus shall this 
Passion season be a new starting-point to all of us : to 
those who have never entered on a heavenward course ; to 
those who have entered, and then loitered ; so that none, 
at last, may occupy the strange and fearful position of men 
for whom a Saviour died, but died in vain. 



SERMON V 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION VIEWED 
IN CONNECTION WITH THAT OF THE SOUVS 
IMMORTALITY 

" %vsfx& sain unto Jer, )E am tfje resumctton anU tfte lift."— 

John xi. 25 

THEEE is perhaps no narrative in the New Testament 
more deeply interesting than that of the raising of 
Lazarus. It was nearly the last miracle which Christ per- 
formed whilst sojourning on earth; and, as though intended 
for a great seal of His mission, you find the Saviour pre- 
paring Himself, with extraordinary care, for this exhibition 
of His power. He had indeed on two other occasions raised 
the dead. The daughter of Jairus, and the widow's son of 
Nain, had both, at His bidding, been restored to life. 
But you will remember that, with regard to the former, 
Christ had used the expression, " The damsel is not dead, 
but sleepeth:"^ and that, probably, the latter had been 
only a short time deceased when carried out for burial. 
Hence, in neither case was the evidence that death had 
taken place, and that the party was not in a trance, so 
clear and decisive that no room was left for the cavils of 
the sceptic. And accordingly, there is ground of doubt 

1 Mark v. 89. 
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whether the apostles themselves were thoroughly convinced 
of Christ's power over death: whether, that is, they 
believed Him able to recover life when once totally and 
truly extinguished. At least, you will observe, that, when 
told that Lazarus was actually dead, they were filled with 
sorrow ; and that, when Christ said that He would go and 
awaken him from sleep, they resolved indeed to accompany 
their Master, but expected rather to be themselves stoned 
by the Jews than to see their friend brought back from 
the sepulchre. 

We may suppose, therefore, that it was with the design 
of furnishing an irresistible demonstration of His power, 
that, after hearing of the illness of Lazarus, Jesus tarried 
two days in the place where the message had found him. 
He loved Lazarus, and Martha and Mary his sisters. It 
must then have been the dictate of affection that He should 
hasten to the distressed family, as soon as informed of 
their affliction. But had He reached Bethany before 
Lazarus expired, or soon after the catastrophe had occurred, 
we may readily see that the same objection might have 
been urged against the miracle of restoration, as in the 
other instances in which the grave had been deprived of 
its prey. There would not have been incontrovertible 
proof of actual death ; and neither, therefore, would there 
have been incontrovertible proof that Jesus was "the 
prince of life." ^ But, by so delaying His journey that He 
arrived not at Bethany until Lazarus had been four days 
dead, Christ cut off all occasion of cavil, and, rendering it 
undeniable that the soul had been separated from the 
body, rendered it equally undeniable, when He had 
wrought the miracle, that He possessed the power of re- 
uniting the two. 

1 Acts iii 15. 
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As Jesus approached Bethany, He was met hy Martha, 
who seems to have entertained some indistinct apprehension 
that His prevalence with God, if not His own might, 
rendered possible, even then, the restoration of her brother. 
" I know that, even now, whatsoever Thou wilt ask of God, 
God will give it Thee." This drew from Jesus the saying, 
*' Thy brother shall rise again." The resurrection of the 
body was, at this time, an article of the national creed, 
being confessed by the great mass of the Jews, though 
denied by the Sadducees. Hence Martha had no difficulty 
in assenting to what Jesus declared ; though she plainly 
implied that she both wished and hoped something more 
on behalf of her brother. "I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day." And now it was, 
that, in order to obtain a precise declaration of faith in 
His power, Jesus addressed Martha in the words of our 
text, words of an extraordinary beauty and solemnity, put 
by the Church into the mouth of the minister, as He meets 
the sorrowing band who bear a brother, or a sister, to the 
long home appointed for our race. Jesus said unto her, 
" I am the resurrection, and the life." Martha had ex- 
pressed frankly her belief in a general resurrection ; but 
she seemed not to associate this resurrection with Jesus as 
a cause and an agent. The Eedeemer, therefore, gathers, 
as it were, the general resurrection into Himself ; and, as 
though asserting that all men shall indeed rise, but only 
through mysterious union with Himself, He declares not 
that He will effect the resurrection, summoning by His 
voice the tenantry from the sepulchres, but that He is Him- 
self that resurrection : " I am the resurrection, and the 
Hfe." 

'Now it were beside our purpose to follow further the 
narrative of the raising of Lazarus. We have shown you 
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how the words of our text are introduced, and we shall 
find, that, when detached from the context, they furnish 
material of thought amply sufficient for a single discourse. 

It seems to us, that, in claiming such titles as those 
which are to come under review, Christ declared Himself 
the cause and the origin of the immortality of our bodies 
and souls. In announcing Himself as " the resurrection," 
He must be considered as stating tliat He alone efiects the 
wondrous result of the corruptible putting on incorruption. 
In announcing Himself as "the life," He equally states 
that He endows the spirit with its happiness, yea rather 
with its existence, through eternity. If Christ had only 
termed Himself "the resurrection," we might have con- 
sidered Him as referring merely to the body — asserting it 
to be a consequence on His work of mediation that the 
dust of ages shall again quicken into life. But when He 
terms Himself also " the life," we cannot but suppose a 
reference to the immortality of the soul; so that this 
noble and sublime fact is, in some way, associated with 
the achievements of redemption. 

We are accustomed, indeed, to think that the immor- 
tality of the soul is independent on the atonement; so 
that, although had there been no redemption there would 
have been no resurrection, the principle within us would 
have remained unquenched, subsisting for ever, and for 
ever accessible to pain and penalty. We shall not pause 
to examine the justice or injustice of the opinion. We 
shall only remark that the existence of the soul is, un- 
doubtedly, as dependent upon God as that of the body ; 
that no spirit, except Deity Himself, can be necessarily, 
and inherently, immortal; and that, if it should please 
the Almighty to put an arrest on those momentary out- 
goings of life which flow from Himself, and permeate the 
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universe, He would instantly once more be alone in infinity, 
and one vast bankruptcy of being overspread all the pro- 
vinces of creation. There seems no reason, if we may 
thus speak, in the nature of things, why the soul should 
not die. Her life is a derived and dependent life ; and 
that which is derived and dependent may, of course, cease 
to be at the will of the author and upholder. And it is 
far beyond us to ascertain what term of being would have 
been assigned to the soul, had there arisen no champion 
and surety of the fallen. We throw ourselves into a 
region of speculation, across which there runs no dis- 
cernible pathway, when we inquire whether there would 
have been an annihilation, supposing there had not been 
a redemption of man. We can only say that the soul has 
not, and cannot have, any more than the body, the sources 
of vitality in herself. We can, therefore, see the pos- 
sibility, if not prove the certainty, that it is only because 
"the Word was made flesh," ^ and struggled for us and 
died, that the human spirit is unquenchable, and that the 
principle, which distinguishes us from the brutes, shall 
retain everlastingly its strength and its majesty. 

But without travelling into speculative questions, we 
wish to take our text as a revelation, or announcement, of 
the immortality of the soul ; and to examine how, by 
joining the terms, resurrection and life, Christ made up 
what was wanting in the calculations of natural religion, 
when turned on determining this grand article of faith. 

Now with this as our chief object of discourse, we shall 
endeavour, in the first place, to show briefly the accuracy 
with which Christ may be designated the "Eesurrec- 
tion." We shall then, in the second place, attempt to 
prove, that the resurrection of the body is a great element 

1 John i. 14. 
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in the demonstration of " tlie life," the immortality of the 
sonL 

We begin by reminding you of a fact, not easily over- 
looked, that the resurrection is, in the very strictest sense, 
a consequence on redemption. Had not Christ under- 
taken the suretyship of our race, there would never have 
come a time when the dead shall he raised. If there had 
been no interposition on behalf of the fallen, whatever 
had become of the souls of men, their bodies must have 
remamed under the tyranny of death. The original curse 
was a curse of death on the whole man. And it cannot 
be argued that the curse of the body*8 death could allow, 
so long as unrepealed, the body's resurrection. So that 
we may lay it down as an undisputed truth, that Christ 
Jesus achieved man's resurrection. He was, emphaticaUy. 
the author of man's resurrection. Without Christ, and 
apart from that redemption of our nature which he wrought 
out by obedience and suffering, there would have been no 
resurrection. It is just because the Eternal Son took our 
nature into union with his own, and endured therein the 
curse provoked by disobedience, that a time is yet to arrive 
when the buried generations shall throw off the dishonours 
of corruption. 

But we are ready to allow that the proving Christ the 
cause, or the author of the resurrection, is not, in strict 
truth, the proving Him that resurrection itself. There 
must be some broad sense in which it holds good that the 
resurrection of Christ was the resurrection of all men; 
otherwise it would be hard to vindicate the thorough 
accuracy of our text. And if you call to mind the state- 
ment of St. Paul, " since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead,"i you will perceive that 

1 1 Cor. XV. 21. 
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the resurrection came by Christ, in exactly the same 
manner as death had come by Adam. Now we know that 
death came by Adam as the representative of human 
nature ; and we, therefore, infer that the resurrection came 
by Christ as the representative of human nature. Eetain- 
ing always His divine personality, the second person of the 
Trinity took our nature into union with his own ; and in 
all His obedience, and in all His suffering, occupied tlus 
nature in the character, and with the properties, of a head. 
When He obeyed, it was the nature, and not a human 
person which obeyed. When He suffered, it was the nature, 
and not a human person which suffered. So that, when 
He died. He died as our head ; and when He rose. He rose 
also as our head. And thus — ^keeping up the alleged 
parallel between Adam and Christ — ^as every man dies be- 
cause concerned in the disobedience of the one, so he rises 
because included in the ransom of the other. Human 
nature having been crucified, and buried, and raised in 
Jesus, all who partake of this nature partake of it in the 
state into which it has been brought by a Mediator, a state 
of rescue from the power of the grave, and not of con- 
tinuance in its dark dishonours. The nature had most 
literally died in Adam, and this nature did as literally 
revive in Christ. Christ carried it through aU its scenes 
of trial, and toil, and temptation, up to the closing scene 
of anguish and death ; .and then He went down in it into 
the chambers of its lonely slumbers ; and there He brake 
into shivers the chain which bound it and kept it motion- 
less ; and He brought it triumphantly back, the mortal 
immortalized, the decaying imperishable, and " I am the 
Eesurrection" was then the proclamation to a wondering 
universe. 
We trench not, in the smallest degree, on the special 
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privileges of the godly, when we assert that there is a link 
which unites Christ with every individual of the vast 
family of man, and that, in virtue of this link, the graves 
of the earth shall, at the last day, he rifled of their tenan- 
try. The assertion is that of St. Paul : " Forasmuch then 
as the children are partakers of flesh and hlood. He also 
Himself likewise took part of the same, that through death 
He might destroy him that had the power of death." -^ So 
that the Eedeemer made Himself hone of our hone, and 
flesh of our flesh : and He thus united Himself with every 
dweller upon the glohe ; and, as a consequence on such 
union, that which He wrought out for His own flesh, He 
wrought out for all flesh ; making, at one and the same 
time, and hy one and the same act, His own immortal, and 
that of aU immortal. He was then, literally, " the Eesur- 
rection." His resurrection was the resurrection of the na- 
ture, and the resurrection of the nature was the resurrection 
of all men. Oh, it is an amazing contemplation, one to 
which even thought must always fail to do justice ! The 
first Adam just laid the hlighting hand of disobedience on 
the root of human nature, and the countless millions of 
shoots, which were to spring up and cover the earth, were 
stricken with corruption, and could grow only to wither 
and decay. The second Adam nurtured the root in right- 
eousness, and watered it with blood. And, lo ! a vivify- 
ing sap went up into every, the most distant, branch ; and 
over this sap death wields no power; for the sap goes 
down with the branch into the bosom of the earth, and, 
at God*s appointed time, shall quicken it afresh, and cause 
it to arise indestructible through eternity. It would be 
quite inconsistent with the resurrection of the nature — 
and this it is, you observe, which makes Christ "the 

1 Heb. ii. 14. 
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Eesurrection " — tliat any individual, partaking tliat nature, 
should continue for ever cased up in the sepulchre. And 
if there never moved upon this earth beiogs who gave ear 
to the tidings of salvation ; if the successive generations 
of mankind, without a lonely exception, laughed to scorn 
the proffers of mercy and forgiveness ; still this desperate 
and unvarying infidelity would have no effect on the 
resurrection of the species. The bond of flesh is not to 
be rent by any of the acts of the most daring rebellion. 
And in virtue of this union, sure as that the Mediator 
rose, sure as that He shall return and sit, in awful pomp, 
on the judgment-seat, so sure is it that the earth shall yet 
heave at every pore; and that, even had it received in 
deposit the bodies of none save the unrighteous and the 
infidel, it would give up the dust with a most faithful 
accuracy ; so that the buried would arise, imperishable in 
bone and sinew ; and the despisers of Christ, being of one 
flesh with Him, must share in the resurrection of that 
flesh, though, not being of one spirit, they should have no 
part in its glorification. 

You see, then, that Christ is more than the efficient 
cause of the resurrection ; that He is the Eesurrection : " I 
am the Eesurrection." And we cannot quit this portion 
of our subject, without again striving to impress upon you 
the augustness and sublimity of the ascertained fact. The 
untold myriads of our lineage rose in the resurrection of the 
new Head of our race. Never, oh never, would the sheeted 
reliques of mankind have walked forth from the vaults and 
the churchyards ; never from the valley and the mountain 
would there have started the millions who have fallen in 
the battle; never would the giant-caverns of the un- 
fathomed ocean have yielded up the multitudes, who were 
swept from the earth when its wickedness grew desperate, 
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or whom stranded navies have bequeathed to the guardian- 
ship of the deep ; never would the dislocated and decom- 
posed body have shaken off its dishonours, and stood out 
in strength and in symmetry, bone coming again to bone, 
and sinews binding them, and skin covering them — ^had 
not He, who so occupied the nature that He could act for 
the race, descended, in His prowess and His purity, int# the 
chambers of death, and scattering the seeds of a new 
existence throughout their far-spreading ranges, abandoned 
them to gloom and silence till a fixed and oncoming day ; 
appointing that then the seeds should suddenly germinate 
into a rich harvest of undying bodies, and the walls of the 
chambers falling flat at the trumpet-blast of judgment, dis- 
close the swarming armies of the buried marching onward 
to the "great white throne. "^ 

But we shall not dwell longer on the fact that Christ 
Jesus is " the Resurrection." Our second topic of discourse 
presents most of difficulty ; and we shall, therefore, give it 
the remainder of our time. 

We wish to take our text as an announcement of the 
immortality of the soul, and to examine how, by joining 
the terms resurrection and life, Christ supplied what was 
wanting in the calculations of natural religion. Now we 
hold no terms with those, who, through an overwrought 
zeal for the honour of the Gospel, would depreciate the 
strugglings after knowledge which characterized the days 
preceding Christianity. There arose, at times, men gifted 
above their fellows, who threw themselves boldly into the 
surrounding darkness, and brought out sparklings of truth 
which they showed to a wondering, yet doubting, world. 
Thus the immortality of the soul was certainly held by 
sundry of the ancient philosophers. And though there 

1 Rev. XX. 11. 
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might be much error compounded with truth, and much 
feebleness in the notions entertained of spiritual subsistence, 
it was a great triumph on the part of the soul, that she did 
at all shake off the trammels of flesh, and, soaring upwards, 
snatch something like proof of her own high destinies. 

We believe that amongst those who enjoyed not the 
advantages of revelation there was no suspicion of a re- 
surrection, but there was, at least, a surmise of life. We 
say a surmise of life. For if you examine carefully the 
limit to which unaided discovery might be pushed, you 
will find cause to think that a shrewd guess, or a brilliant 
ce»njecture, is the highest attainment of natural religion. 
That mere matter can never have consciousness ; that 
mere matter can never think ; that, by no constitution 
and adjustment of its atoms, can mere matter become 
capable of acts of understanding and reason ; we can have 
no hesitation in saying that these are self-evident truths of 
which no candid mind will ask a demonstration. The 
mind is its own witness that it is something more than 
matter. And when men have thus proved themselves in 
part immaterial, they have made a long advance towards 
proving themselves immortal. They have ascertained, at 
least, the existence of a principle, which, not being matter, 
will not necessarily be affected by the dissolution of matter. 
And having once determined that there is a portion of man 
adapted for the soaring away from the ruins of matter, let 
attention be given to the scrutiny of this portion, and it 
will be found so capable of noble performances, so fitted 
for the contemplation of things spiritual and divine, that 
it shall commend itself to the inquirer as destined to the 
attainments of a loftier existence. So that we are certain 
upon the point that man might prove himself in part 
immaterial, and, therefore, capable of existence when 
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separate from matter. And we are persuaded yet farther, 
that, having shown himself capahle of a future existence, 
he might also show himself capahle of an immortal; there 
heing ample reason on the side of the opinion, that the 
principle, which could survive at all, might go on surviv- 
ing for ever. 

Now this is a hrief outline of the argument which 
might he pursued for the soul's immortality. Man might 
reason up from matter as insensihle to himself as sensihle. 
He might conclude, that, since what is wholly material 
6an never think, he himself, as heing ahle to think, must 
he, in part, immaterial. And the moment he has made 
out the point of an immaterial principle actuating matter, 
he may hring to hear a vast assemblage of proofe, derived 
alike from the aspirings of this principle and the attributes 
of God, aU confirmatory of the notion, that the immaterial 
shall survive when the material has been worn down and 
sepulchred. 

But we think that when a man had reasoned up to a 
capacity of immortality, he would have reached the furthest 
possible point. We think that natural religion could just 
show him that he might live for ever, but certainly not 
that he would live for ever. He might have been wrought 
into a persuasion that the principle within him was not 
necessarily subject to death. But he could not have 
assured himself that God would not consign this principle 
to death. It is one thing to prove a principle capable of 
immortality, and quite another to prove that God will 
allow it to be immortal. And if man had brought into 
the account the misdoings of his life : if he had remem- 
bered how grievously he had permitted the immaterial to 
be the slave of the material, giving no homage to the 
ethereal and magnificent principle, but binding it basely 
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down within the framework of flesh ; why, we may sup- 
pose there would have come upon him the fear, we had 
ahnost said the hope, that by an act of omnipotence, God 
would terminate the existence of that which might have 
been everlasting, and, sending a cankerworm into the 
long-dishonoured germ, forbid the soul to shoot upwards a 
plant of immortality. 

So that we again say that a capacity, but not a certainty 
of immortality, would be, probably, the highest discover}"^ 
arrived at by natural religion. And just here it was that 
the Gospel came in, and bringing man tidings from the 
Father of S2)irits, informed him of the irrevocable 
appointment that the soul, like Deity of which it is 
the spark, shall go not out and wax not dim. Eevealed 
religion approached as the auxiliary to natural, and con- 
firming all its discoveries of man's capacity of immortality, 
removed all doubts as to his destinies being everlasting. 
And thus it were fair to contend, that, up to the coming 
of Christ, man had done nothing more than carry himself 
to the border-line of eternity ; and that there he stood a 
disembodied spirit, full of the amazing consciousness, that, 
if permitted to spring into the unbounded expanse, he 
should never be mastered by the immensity of flight; 
but hampered, all the whOe, by the suspicion that there 
might go out against him a decree of the Omnipotent, 
binding down the wings of the soul, and forbidding this 
expatiation over the for ever and for ever of Godhead. So 
that the Gospel, though it taught not man that he might 
be, assuredly did teach him that he should be immortal. 
It brought him not the first tidings of an immaterial 
principle, but, certainly, it first informed him that nothing 
should interfere with the immaterial becoming the etemaL 

Now you will observe that it has been the object of 
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these remarks, to prove that natural religion did much,- 
and at the same time left much undone, in regard to the 
disclosure of a future state to man. "We have striven, 
therefore, to show you a point up to which discovery might 
be pushed without aid from revelation, hut at which, if not 
thus assisted, it must come necessarily to a stand. And 
now, if you would bring these statements into connexion 
with our text, we may again say that natural religion had 
a surmise of life, but no suspicion of a resurrection ; that, 
if Christ had only said " I am the life," He would have left 
in darkness and perplexity the question of the soul's 
immortality ; but that by combining two titles, by calling 
Himself " the resurrection and the life," He removed the 
difficulties from that question, and brought to light the 
immortality. "We wish you to be clear on this great point. 
We shall, therefore, examine how natural religion came to 
be deficient, and how the statement of our text supplied 
what was wanting. 

Now we see no better method of prosecuting this inquiry, 
than the putting one's self into the position of a man who 
has no guidance but that of natural religion. If there had 
never shone on me the beams of the Gospel, and if I could 
only gather my arguments from what I felt within myself, 
and from what I saw occurring around me, I might ad- 
vance, step by step, through some such process as the 
following. I am not wholly a material thing. I can per- 
ceive, and reason, and remember. I am conscious to my- 
self of powers which it is impossible that mere matter, 
however wrought up or moulded, could possess or exercise. 
There must, then, be within me an immaterial principle, a 
something which is not matter, a soul, an invisible, 
mysterious, powerful, pervading thing. And this soul, I 
feel that it struggles after immortality. I feel that it iirgea 

H 
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me to the practice of virtue, however painful, and that it 
"vvams me against the pursuit of vice, however pleasant. I 
feel that it acts upon me by motives, derived from the 
properties of a God, but which lose all their point and 
power, unless I am hereafter to be judged and dealt with 
according to my actions. And if natural religion have 
thus enabled me, at the least, to conjecture that there shall 
come a judgment, and a state of retribution, what is it 
which puts an arrest on my searchings, and forbids my 
going onward to certainty 1 We reply without hesitation, 
death. Natural religion cannot overleap the grave. It is 
just the fact of the body's dissolution, of the taking down 
of this fleshly tabernacle, of the resolution of bone, and 
flesh, and sinew into dust — it is just this fact which shakes 
all my calculations of a judgment, and throws a darkness 
not to be penetrated round " life and immortality."! And 
why so 1 Why, after showing that I am immaterial — why, 
after proving that a part of myself spurns from it decay, 
and is not necessarily affected by the breaking up of the 
body — ^why should death interfere with my conviction of 
the certainties of judgment and retribution ? We hold the 
reason to be simple and easily defined. If there shall 
come a judgment, of course the beings judged must be the 
very beings who have lived on this earth. If there shall 
come a retribution, of course the beings rewarded or 
punished must be the very beings who have been virtuous 
or vicious in this present existence. There can be nothing 
clearer than that the individuals judged, and the individuals 
recompensed, must be the very individuals who have here 
moved and acted, the sons and the daughters of humanity. 
But how can they be ] The soul is not the man. There 
must be the material, as weU as the immaterial, to make 

1 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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Up man. The Ticions peison cannot be the suffering person, 
and the Tirtaons person cannot be the exalted person, and 
neither can be the tried person, unless body and soul stand 
together at the tribunal, constituting hereafter the very 
person which they constitute here. And if natural religion 
know nothing of a resurrection — and it does know nothing, 
the resurrection being purely an article of revelation — we 
hold that natural religion must here be thrown out of all 
her calculations, and that confusion and doubt will be the 
result of her best searchings after truth. 

I see that if there be a judgment hereafter, the indivi- 
duals judged must be the very individuals who have 
obeyed here, or disobeyed here. But if the material part 
be dissolved, and there remain nothing but the immaterial, 
they are not, and they cannot be, the very same indivi- 
duals. The soul, we again say, is not the man. And if 
the soul, by itself, stand in judgment, it is not the man 
who stands in judgment And if the man stand not in 
judgment, there is no putting of the obedient or the 
offending being upon trial So that there is at once an 
overthrow of the reasoning by which I had sustained the 
expectation, that the future comes charged with the actings 
of a mighty jurisdiction. I cannot master the mysteries 
of the sepulchre. I may have sat down in one of the soli- 
tudes of nature ; and I may have gazed on a firmament 
and a landscape which seemed to burn with divinity ; and 
I may have heard the whisperings of a more than human 
voice, telling me that I am destined for companionship 
with the bright tenantry of a far lovelier scene ; and I 
may then have pondered on myself; there may have 
throbbed within me the pulses of eternity ; I may have 
felt the soarings of the immaterial, and I may have risen 
thrilling with the thought that I should yet find myself 
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the immortaL But if, when I went forth to mix again 
with my fellows — the splendid thought still crowding 
every chamber of the spirit — I met the spectacle of the 
dead borne along to their burial ; why, this demonstration 
of human mortality would be as a thunder-cloud passing 
over my brilliant contemplations ; and I should not know 
how to believe myself reserved for endless allotments, 
when I saw one of my own lineage coflined and sepulchred. 
How can this buried man be judged 1 How can he be put 
upon trial 1 His soul may be judged, his soul may be put 
upon trial. But the soul is not himself. And if it be 
not himself who is judged, judgment proceeds not accord- 
ing to the rigours of justice, and therefore, not according 
to the attributes of Deity. 

And thus the grand reason why natural religion cannot 
fully demonstrate a judgment to come, and a state of re- 
tribution, seems to be that it cannot demonstrate, nay 
rather, that it cannot even suspect, the resurrection of the 
body. The great difficulty, whilst man is left to discover 
for himself, is how to bring upon the platform of the 
future the identical beings who are shattered by deatL So 
that unless you introduce " the resurrection," you will not 
make intelligible " the life." The showing that the body 
will rise is indispensable to the showing, not indeed that 
the soul is capable of immortality, but that her inmiortality 
can consist, as it must consist, with judgment and retribu- 
tion. We contend, therefore, that the great clearing up 
of the soul's immortality was Christ's combining the titles 
of our text, " I am the resurrection and the life." Let 
man be assured that his body shall rise, and there is an 
end to those difficulties which throng around him when 
observing that his body must die. llius it was " the re- 
flurrection " which turned a flood of brightness on " the 
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life." The main tliiiig wanted, in order that men might 
be assured of immortality, was a grappling with death. It 
was the showing that there should be no lasting separa- 
tion between soul and body. It was the exhibiting the 
sepulchres emptied of their vast population, and giving up 
the dust remoulded into human shape. And this it was 
which the Mediator effected, not so much by announce- 
ment as by action, not so much by preaching resurrection 
and life, as by being " the resurrection and the life." He 
went down to the grave in the weakness of humanity, but, 
at the same time, in the might of Deity. And designing 
to pour forth a torrent of lustre on the life, the everlasting 
life of man. He did not bid the firmament cleave asunder, 
and the constellations of eternity shine out in their 
majesties, and dazzle and blind an overawed creation. He 
rose up, a moral giant, from His grave-clothes; and proving 
death vanquished in his own stronghold, left the vacant 
sepulchre as a centre of light to the dwellers on this planet. 
He took not the suns and systems which crowd immensity 
in order to form one brilliant cataract, which, rushing 
down in its glories, might sweep away darkness from the 
benighted race of the apostate. But He came forth from 
the tomb, masterful and victorious ; and the place where 
He had lain became the focus of the rays of the long-hidden 
truth : and the fragments of His grave-stone were the stars 
from which flashed the immortality of man. 

It was by teaching men that they should rise again, it 
was by being Himself " the resurrection," that He taught 
them they should live the life of immortality. This was 
bringiog the missing element into the attempted demon- 
stration ; for this was proving that the complete man shall 
stand to be judged at the judgment-seat of God. And 
thus it is, we again say, that the combination of titles in 
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our text makes the passage an intelligible revelation of the 
soul*s immortality. And prophets might have stood upon 
the earth, proclaiming to the nations that every individual 
carried within himself a jDrinciple imperishable and un- 
conquerable ; they might have spoken of a vast and solemn 
scene of assize ; and they might have conjured men by the 
bliss and the glory, the fire and the shame, of never-ending 
allotments : but doubt and uncertainty must have overcast 
the future, unless they could have bidden their audience 
anticipate a time when the whole globe, its mountains, its 
deserts, its cities, its oceans, shall seem resolved into the 
elements of humankind ; and millions of eyes look up from 
a million chasms j and long-severed spirits rush down to 
the very tenements which encased them in the days of 
probation: ay, prophets would have spoken in vain of 
judgment and immortality, unless they could have told out 
this marvellous leaping into life of whatsoever hath been 
man ; and never could the cloud and the mist have been 
rolled away from the boundless hereafter, had there not 
arisen a Being who could declare, and make good the de- 
claration, " I am the resurrection and the life." 

Now we have been induced to treat on the inspiriting 
words of our text by the consideration that death has, of 
late, been unusually busy in our metropolis and its environs, 
and that, therefore, such a subject of address seemed pecu- 
liarly calculated to interest your feelings. We thank Thee, 
and we praise Thee, Lord our Redeemer, that Thou hast 
" abolished deatL"^ "We laud and magnify Thy glorious 
name, that Thou hast wrestled with our tyrant in the 
citadel of his empire ; and that, if we believe upon Thee, 
death has, for us, been spoiled of its power, so that " O 
death, where is thy stingi grave, where is thy victoryl"* 
1 2 Tim. i. 10. « 1 Cor. xv. 55. 
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may burst from our lips as we expect the dissolution of 
"our eartlily house of this tahernacle."^ What is it hut 
sin, unpardoned and wrath-deserving sin, which gives 
death its fearfulness] It is not the mere separation of 
soul from body, though we own this to be awful and un- 
natural, worthy man's abhorrence, as causing him, for 
a while, to cease to be man. It is not the reduction of 
this flesh into original elements, earth to earth, fire to 
fire, water to water, which makes death so terrible, com- 
pelling the most stout-hearted to shrink back from his 
approaches. It is because death is a consequence of sin, 
and this one consequence involves others a thousand-fold 
more tremendous — ^a sea of anger, the waves of fire, and 
the desperate anguish of a storm-tossed spirit — it is on 
this account that death is appalling : and they who could 
contentedly, and even cheerfully, depart from a world 
which has mocked them, and deceived them, and wearied 
them, oh, they cannot face a God whom they have dis- 
obeyed, and neglected, and scorned. 

And if, then, there be the taking away of sin; if iniquity 
be blotted out as a cloud, and transgression as a thick 
cloud; is not aU its bitterness abstracted from death 1 And 
if, yet further, in addition to the pardon of sin, there have 
been imparted to man a "right to the tree of life,"^ so that 
there are reserved for him in heaven the splendours of 
immortality; is not the terrible wrenched away from death] 
But is not sin pardoned through the blood-shedding of 
Jesus ? and is not glory secured to us through the inter- 
cession of Jesus] And where, then, is the tongue bold 
enough to deny, that death is virtually abolished unto 
those who believe on "the resurrection and the life?" 
Oh, the smile can rest brightly on a dying man's cheek, 
1 2 Cor. V. 1. « Rev. xxii. 14. 
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and the words of rapture can flow from his lips, and his 
eye can be on angel forms waiting to take charge of his 
spirit, and his ear can catch the minstrelsy of cherubim ; 
and what are these but trophies — conquerors of earth, and 
statesmen, and philosophers, can ye match these trophies 1 
— of " the resurrection and the life 1" 

We look not, indeed, always for triumph and rapture on 
the death-beds of the righteous. We hold it to be wrong 
to expect, necessarily, encouragement for ourselves from 
good men in the act of dissolution. They require encour- 
agement. Christ, when in His agony, did not strengthen 
others : He needed an angel to strengthen Himself. But if 
there be not ecstasy, there is that composedness, in depart- 
ing believers, which shows that "the everlasting arms"^ 
are under them and around them. It is a beautiful thing 
to see a Christian die. The confession, whilst there is 
strength to articulate, that God is faithful to His promises; 
the faint pressure of the hand, giving the same testimony 
when the tongue can no longer do its office ; the motion 
of the lips inducing you to bend down, so that you catch 
broken syllables of expression such as this, " Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly ;" these make the chamber in which the 
righteous die one of the most privileged scenes upon earth; 
and he who can be present, and gather no assurance that 
death is fettered and manacled, even whilst grasping the 
believer, must be either inaccessible to moral evidence, or 
insensible to the most heart-touching appeal. 

One after another is withdrawn from the Church below, 
and heaven is gathering into its capacious bosom the 
company of the justified. We feel our loss, when those 
whose experience qualified them to teach, and whose life 
was a sermon to a neighbourhood, are removed to the 

1 Deut. zxxiii. 27. 
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courts of the Churcli above. But we " sorrow not, even 
as others which have no hope,*'^ as we mark the breaches 
which death makes on the right hand and on the left. 
We may, indeed, think that " the righteous is taken away 
from the evil to come," 2 and that we ourselves are left to 
struggle through approaching days of fear and perplexity. 
Be it so. We are not alone. He who is "the resurrection 
and the life " leads us on to the battle and the grave. It 
might accord better with our natural feelings, that they 
who have instructed us by example, and cheered by ex- 
hortation, should remain to counsel and to animate, when 
the tide of war swells highest, and the voice of blasphemy 
is loudest. We feel that we can but ill spare the matured 
piety of the veteran Christian, and the glowing devotion 
of younger disciples. Yet we will say with Asa, when 
there came against him Zerah the Ethiopian, with an host 
of a hundred thousand and three hundred chariots, "Lord, 
it is nothing with Thee to help, whether with many, or 
with them that have no power ; help us, Lord our God, 
for we rest on Thee, and in Thy name we go against 
this multitude."^ 

" The Kesurrection and the Life," these are Thy mag- 
nificent titles. Captain of our salvation ! And, therefore, 
we commit to Thee body and soul ; for Thou hast redeemed 
both, and Thou wilt advance both to the noblest and most 
splendid of portions. Who quails and shrinks, scared by 
the despotism of death? Who amongst you fears the 
dashings of those cold black waters which roll between us 
and the promised land ] Men and brethren, grasp your 
own privileges. Men and brethren, Christ Jesus has 
" abolished death :" will ye, by your faithlessness, throw 

1 1 Thess. iv. 13. ' Isa. Ivii. 1. 

8 2 Chron. xiv. 11. 
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strength into the skeleton, and give back empire to the de- 
throned and destroyed ? Yes, " the resurrection and the 
life" " abolished deatL" Ye must indeed die, and so far 
death remains undestroyed. But if the terrible be des- 
troyed when it can no longer terrify, and if the injurious 
be destroyed when it can no longer injure ; if the enemy 
be abolished when it does the work of a friend, and if the 
tyrant be abolished when performing the offices of a ser- 
vant ; then is death destroyed, then is death abolished, to 
all who believe on " the resurrection and the life ;" and 
the noble prophecy is fulfilled (bear witness, ye groups of 
the ransomed, bending down from your high citadel of 
triumph), " death, I will be thy plagues ; grave, I 
will be thy destruction." ^ 

"I heard a voice from heaven" — oh, for the angel's 
tongue that words so beautiful might have all their melo- 
diousness — " saying unto me. Write, Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth : yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; and 
their works do follow thenL" ^ It is yet but a little while, 
and we shall be delivered from the burden and the conflict, 
and, with all those who have preceded us in the righteous 
struggle, enjoy the deep raptures of a Mediator's presence. 
Then, reunited to the friends with whom we took sweet 
counsel upon earth, we shall recount our toil only to 
heighten our ecstasy, and call to mind the tug and the din 
of the war, only that, with a more bounding throb and a 
richer song, we may feel and celebrate the wonders of re- 
demption. And when the morning of the first resurrection 
breaks on this long- disordered and groaning creation, then 
shall our text be understood in all its majesty, and in all 
its marvel : and then shall the words — ^whose syllables 
1 Hosea yiii 14. 2 Rev. xiv. 13. 
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mingle so often with tlie funeral knell that we are dis- 
posed to carve them on the cypress-tree rather than on the 
palm — "I am the resurrection and the life," form the 
chorus of that noble anthem, which those for whom Christ 
"died and rose and revived"^ shall chant as they march 
from judgment to glory. 

"We add nothing more. "We show you the privileges of 
the righteous. We tell you that if you would die their 
death, you must live their life. And, conjuring you, by 
the memory of those who have gone hence in the faith of 
the Redeemer, that ye "run with patience the race set 
before you," ^ we send you to your homes with the com- 
forting words which succeed our text, " He that believeth 
on Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die : believest 
thou this?" God forbid there should be one of you re- 
fusing to answer with Martha, " Yea, Lord, yea." 

1 Kom. xiv. 9. • Heb. xii 1. 



SERMON VI 

THE POWER OF WICKEDNESS AND RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS TO REPRODUCE THEMSELVES 

'' SJt b}Fittt0oeijer a man «oi0et^, ti^at sfjaU \z also reajj/*— 

Gal. vi. 7. 

YOU may be all aware that what is termed the argu- 
ment from analogy has been carried out to great 
length by thinking men, and that much of the strongest 
witness for Christianity has been won on this field of in- 
vestigation. It is altogether a most curious and profitable 
inquiry, which sets itself to the tracing out resemblances 
between natural and spiritual things, and which thus 
proposes to establish, at the least, a probability that crea- 
tion and Christianity have one and the same author. And 
we think that we shall not overstep the limits of truth, if 
we declare that nature wears the appearance of having been 
actually designed for the illustration of the Bible. We 
believe that he who, with a devout mind, searches most 
diligently into the beauties and mysteries of the material 
world, will find himself met constantly by exhibitions, 
which seem to him the pages of Scripture written in the 
stars, and the forests, and the waters, of this creation. 
There is such a sameness of dealing characteristic of the 
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natural and tlie spiritual, that the Bible may be read in the 
outspread of the landscape, and the operations of agricul- 
ture: whilst, conversely, the laws obeyed by this earth 
and its productions may be traced as pervading the appoint- 
ments of revelation. It were beside our purpose to go at 
length into demonstration of this coincidence. But you 
may all perceive, assuming its existence, that the furnished 
argument is clear and convincing. If there run the same 
principle through natural and spiritual things, through the 
book of nature and the Bible, we vindicate the same 
authorship to both, and prove, with an almost geometric 
precision, that the God of creation is also the God of Chris- 
tianity. I look on the natural firmament with its glorious 
inlay of stars ; and it is unto me as the breastplate of the 
great high priest, "ardent with gems oracular," from 
which, as from the Urim and Thummim on Aaron's ephod, 
come messages full of divinity. And when I turn to the 
page of Scripture, and perceive the nicest resemblance 
between the characters in which this page is written, and 
those which glitter before me on the crowded concave, I 
feel that, in trusting myself to the declarations of the Bible, 
I cUng to Him who speaks to me from every point, and 
by every splendour, of the visible universe, whose voice is 
in the marchings of planets, and the rushing of whose 
melodies is in the wings of the daylight. 

But though we go not into the general inquiry, we take 
one great principle, the principle of a resurrection, and we 
affirm, in illustration of what has been advanced, that it 
runs alike through God*s natural and spiritual dealings. 
Just as God hath appointed that man's body, after moulder- 
ing away, sliall come forth quickened and renewed, so has 
He ordained that the seed, after corrupting in the ground, 
shall yield a harvest of the like kind with itsel£ It is, 
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moreover, God's ordinary course to allow an apparent 
destruction as preparatory, or introductory, to complete 
success or renovation. He does not permit the springing 
up, until there has been, on human calculation, a thorough 
withering away. So that the maxim might be shown to 
hold universally good, "thit which Thou so west is not 
quickened, except it die." ^ We may observe yet further, 
that, as with the husbandman, if he sow the com, he shall 
reap the com, and if he sow the weed, he shall reap the 
weed ; thus with myself as a responsible agent, if I sow 
the cormptible I shall reap the cormptible, and if I sow 
the imperishable I shall reap the imperishable. The seed 
reproduces itself. This is the fact, in reference to spiritual 
things, on which we would fasten your attention ; " what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." 

Now we are all, to a certain extent, familiar with this 
principle; for it is forced on our notice by everyday 
occurrences. We observe that a dissolute and reckless 
youth is ordinarily followed by a premature and miserable 
old age. We see that honesty and industry win commonly 
comfort and respect ; and that, on the contrary, levity and 
a want of carefulness produce pauperism and disrepute. 
And yet further, unless we go over to the ranks of infidelity, 
we cannot question that a course. of disobedience to God is 
earning man's eternal destmction; whilst, through sub- 
mission to the revealed will of His Maker, there is secured 
admittance into a glorious heritage. We are thus aware 
that there runs through the Creator's dealings with our 
race the principle of an identity, or sameness, between the 
things which man sows and those which he reaps. But 
we think it possible that we may have contented ourselves 
with too superficial a view of this principle; and that^ 

I 1 Cor. XV. 36. 
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through not searching into what may be termed its 
philosophy, we allow much that is important to elude 
observation. The seed sown in the earth goes on, as it 
were, by a sort of natural process, and without direct inter- 
ference from God, to yield seed of the same description 
with itself. And we wish it well observed, whether there 
be not in spiritual things an analogy the most perfect to 
what thus takes place in natural. We think that, upon a 
careful examination, you wiU find groundwork of belief that 
the simile holds good in every possible respect : so that 
what a man sows, if left to its own vegetating powers, will 
yield naturally a harvest of its own kind and description. 

We shall study to establish this point in regard, first, to 
the present scene of probation; and, secondly, to the 
future scene of recompense. 

We begin with the present scene of probation, and will 
put you in possession of the exact point to be made out, 
by referring you to the instance of Pharaoh. We know 
that whilst God was acting on the Egyptians by the awful 
apparatus of plague and prodigy. He is often said to have 
hardened Pharaoh's heart, so that the monarch refused to 
let Israel go. And it is a great question to decide, whether 
God actually interfered to strengthen and confirm the 
obstinacy of Pharaoh, or only left the king to the workings 
of his own heart, as knowing that one degree of unbelief 
would generate another and a stauncher. It seems to us 
at variance with all that is revealed of the Creator, to 
suppose him urging on the wicked in his wickedness, or 
bringing any engine to bear on the ungodly which shall 
make them more desperate in rebellion. God wiUeth not 
the death of any sinner. And though after long striving 
with an individual, after plying him with the various ex- 
citements which are best calculated to stir a rational, and 
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agitate an immortal being, He may withdraw all the aids 
of the Spirit, and so give him over to that worst of all 
tyrants, himself; yet this, we contend, must be the ex- 
treme thing ever done by the Almighty to man, the leaving 
him, but not the constraining him to do evil. And when 
therefore, it is said that God hardened Pharaoh's heart, and 
when the expression is repeated, so as to mark a continued 
and on-going hardening, we have no other idea of the 
meaning than that God, moved by the obstinacy of 
Pharaoh, withdrew from him, gradually, all the restraints 
of His grace ; and that, as these restraints were more and 
more removed, the heart of the king was more and more 
hardened. We look upon the instance as a precise 
illustration of the truth, that " whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap." Pharaoh sowed obstinacy, and 
Pharaoh reaped obstinacy. The seed was put into the soil ; 
and there was no need any more than with the grain of com 
that God should interfere with any new power. I^othing 
more was required than that the seed should be left to 
vegetate, to act out its own nature. And though God, had 
He pleased, might have counteracted this nature, yet, 
when He resolved to give up Pharaoh to his unbelief. He 
had nothing to do but to let alone this nature. The seed 
of infidelity, which Pharaoh had sown when he rejected 
the first miracles, was left to itself, and to its own vegeta- 
tion. It sent up, accordingly, a harvest of its own kind, 
a harvest of infidelity, and Pharaoh was not to be persuaded 
by any of the subsequent miracles. So that when the 
monarch went on from one degree of hardness to another, 
till at length, advancing through the cold ranks of the pro- 
strated first-born, he pursued, across the blackened and 
devastated territory, the people for whose emancipation 
there had been the visible making bare of the arm of Omni- 
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potence, he was not an instance — ^perish the thought ! — of 
a man compelled by his Maker to offend and be lost; 
but simply a witness to the truth of the principle, that 
" whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." 

Now that which took place in the case of this Egyptian 
is, we argue, precisely what occurs in regard generally to 
the impenitent. God destroys no man. Every man who 
is destroyed must destroy himself. When a man stifles an 
admonition of conscience, he may fairly be said to sow 
the stiflings of conscience. And when conscience admon- 
ishes him the next time, it will be more feebly and faintly. 
There will be a less felt difficulty in overpoWeiing the 
admonition. And the feebleness of remonstrance, and the 
facihty of resistance, will increase on every repetition; 
not because God interferes to make man callous, but 
because the thing sown was stifling of conscience, and 
therefore the thing reaped is stifling of conscience. The 
Holy Spirit strives with every man. Conscience is but the 
voice of Deity heard above the din of human passions. But 
let conscience be resisted, and the Spirit is grieved. Then, 
as with Pharaoh, there is an abstraction of that influence 
by which evil is kept under. And thus there is a less and 
less counteraction to the vegetating power of the seed, and, 
therefore, a more and more abundant upspringing of that 
which was sown. So that though there must be a direct 
and mighty interference of Deity for the salvation of a man, 
there is no such interference for his destruction. God 
must sow the seed of regeneration, and enable a man, 
according to the phraseology of the verse succeeding our 
text, to sow " to the Spirit." But man sows for himself 
the seed of impenitence, and of himself, "he soweth to his 
flesh." And what he sows, he reaps. If, as he grows 
older, he grow more confinhed in his wickedness; if wam- 

I 
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ings come upon liim with less and less energy; if tlie 
solemnities of the judgment lose more and more their 
pov\'er of alarming him, and the terrors of hell their power 
of aflfrighting him ; why, the man is nothing else but an 
exhibition of the thickening of the harvest of which him- 
self sowed the seed; and he puts forth, in this his confirmed 
and settled impenitence, a demonstration, legible by every 
careful observer, that there needs no apparatus for the 
turning a man gradually from the clay to the adamant, 
over and above the apparatus of his own heart, left to itself, 
and let alone to harden. 

We greatly desire that you should rightly understand 
what the agency is through which the soul is destroyed. 
It is not that God hath sent out a decree against a man. 
It is not that He throws a darkness before his eyes which 
cannot be penetrated, and a chillness into his blood which 
cannot be thawed, and a torpor into his limbs which cannot 
be overcome. Harvest-time bringing an abundant produce 
of what was sown in the seed-time — this, we contend, is 
the sum-total of the mystery. God interferes not, as it 
were, with the processes of nature. He opposes not, or, 
to speak more correctly, he withdraws graduaUy his opposi- 
tion to, the vegetation of the seed. And this is all. There 
is nothing more needed. You resist a motion of the Spirit. 
Well then, this facilitates further resistance. He who has 
resisted once will have less difficulty in resisting the second 
time, and less than that the third time, and less than that 
the fourth time. So that there comes a harvest of resist- 
ances, and all from the single grain of the first resistance. 
You indulge yourselves once in a known sin. Why, you 
wiU be more easily overpowered by the second temptation, 
and again more easily by the third, and again more easily 
by the fourth. And what is this but a harvest of sinful 
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indulgences, and all from the one grain of the first indul- 
gence ] You omit some portion of spiritual exercises, of 
prayer, or of the study of the Word. The omission will 
grow upon you. You wiU omit more to-morrow, and more 
the next day, and still more the next. And thus there 
will be a harvest of omissions, and all from the solitary 
grain of the first omission. And if, through the germinat- 
ing power of that which man sows, he proceed naturally 
from bad to worse; if resistance produce resistance, and 
indulgence indulgence, and omission omission ; shall it be 
denied that the sioner, throughout the whole history of his 
experience, throughout his progress across the waste of 
worldliness and obduracy and impenitence — passing on, as 
he does, to successive stages of indifference to God, and 
fool-hardiness, and recklessness — ^is nothing else but the 
mower of the fruits of his own husbandry, and thus wit- 
nesses, with a power which outdoes all the power of lan- 
guage, that " whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reapl" 

It is in this manner that we go into what we term the 
philosophy of our text, when applied to the present scene 
of probation. We take the seed in the soil. We show 
you, that by a natural process, without the interference of 
God, and simply through His ceasing to counteract the 
tendencies, there is produced a wide crop of the same grain 
as was sown. And thus — all kinds of opposition to God 
propagating themselves — he who becomes wrought up into 
an infidel hardihood, or lulled into a sepulchral apathy, is 
nothing but the sower living on to be the reaper, the 
husbandman in the successive stages of an agriculture 
wherein the ploughing, and the planting, and the gather- 
ing, aje all his own achievement, and all his own destruc- 
tion. 
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Now we have confined ourselves to the supposition that 
the thing sown is wickedness. But you will see at once, 
that, with a mere verbal alteration, whatever has been 
advanced illustrates our text when the thing sown is right- 
eousness. If a man resist temptation, there will be a 
facility of resisting, ever augmenting as he goes on with 
self-denial. Every new achievement of principle will 
smooth the way to future achievements of the like kind ; 
and the fruit of each moral victory — for we may consider 
the victory as a seed that is sown — is to place us on loftier 
vantage-ground for the triumphs of righteousness in days 
yet to come. "We cannot perform a virtuous act, without 
gaining fresh sinew for the service of virtue ; just as we 
cannot perform a vicious, without riveting faster to our- 
selves the fetters of vice. And, assuredly, if there be thus 
such a growing strength in habit that every action makes 
way for its repetition, we may declare of virtue and right- 
eousness that they reproduce themselves ; and is not this 
the same thing as proving that what we sow that also do 
we reap 1 

"We would yet further remark, under this head of dis- 
course, that the principle of reaping what we sow is specially 
to be traced through all the workings of philanthropy. 
"We are persuaded that, if an eminently charitable man 
experienced great reverses of circumstances, so that from 
having been the affluent and the benefactor he became the 
needy and dependent, he would attract towards himself, in 
his distress, all the sympathies of a neighbourhood. And 
whilst the great man, who had had nothing but his great- 
ness to recommend him, would be unpitied or uncared-for 
in disaster; and the avaricious man, who had grasped 
tightly his wealth, would meet only ridicule when it had 
escaped from his hold ; the philanthropic man, who had 
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used his riches as a steward, would form, in his penury, a 
sort of focus for the kindliness of a thousand hearts ; and 
multitudes would press forward to tender him the succour 
which he had once given to others ; and thus there would 
be a mighty, reaping into his own granaries of that very 
seed which he had been assiduous in sowing. 

"We go on to observe, that it is the marvellous property 
of spiritual things, though we can scarcely affirm it of 
natural, that the efiPort to teach them to others gives en- 
largement to our own sphere of information. We are per- 
suaded that the most experienced Christian cannot sit 
down with the neglected and grossly ignorant labourer — 
nay, not with the child in a Sunday or infant-school — and 
strive to explain and enforce the great truths of the Bible, 
without finding his own views of the Gospel amplified and 
cleared through this engagement in the business of tuition. 
The mere trying to make a point plain to another will 
oftentimes make it far plainer than ever to ourselves. In 
illustrating a doctrine of Scripture, in endeavouring to 
bring it down to the level of a weak or undisciplined under- 
standing, you will find that doctrine presenting itself to 
your own minds with a new power, and unimagined 
beauty ; and though you may have read the standard 
writers on theology, and mastered the essays of the most 
learned divines, yet shall such fresh and vigorous appre- 
hensions of truth be derived often from the effort to press 
it home on the intellect and conscience of the ignorant, 
that you shall pronounce the cottage of the untaught peasant 
your best school-house, and the questions even of a child 
your most searching catechizings on the majestic and mys- 
terious things of our faith. And as you teU over to the 
poor cottager the story of the Incarnation and Crucifixion, 
and inform him of the nature and effects of Adam's 
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apostasy ; or even find yourself required to adduce more 
elementary truths, pressing on the neglected man the being 
of a God, and the immortality of the soul ; oh, it shall 
constantly occur that you will feel a keener sense than 
ever of the preciousness of Christ, or a greater awe at the 
majesties of Jehovah, or a loftier bounding of spirit at the 
thought of your own deathlessness : and if you feel 
tempted to count it strange that in teaching another you 
teach also yourself, and that you carry away from your 
intercourse with the mechanic, or the child, such an 
accession to your own knowledge, or your own love, as 
shall seem to make you the indebted party, and not the 
obliging ; then you have only to remember — and the 
remembrance will sweep away surprise — that it is a fixed 
appointment of the Almighty, that "whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap." 

In respect, moreover, to alms-giving, we may assert that 
there is evidently such a present advantage in communicating 
of our temporal good things, that the giver becomes the 
receiver, and thus the principle under review finds a fresh 
illustration. The general comfort and security of society 
depend so greatly on the well-being of the lower orders, 
that the rich consult most for themselves when they con- 
sult most for the poor. There must be restlessness and 
anxiety in the palace, whilst misery oppresses the great 
mass of a population. And every effort to increase the 
happiness, and heighten the character of the poor, will tell 
powerfully on the condition of those by whom it is made; 
seeing that the contentment and good order of the peasan- 
try of a country give value to the revenues of its nobles 
and merchants. Por our own part, we never look on a 
public hospital or infirmary, we never behold the alms- 
houses into which old age may be received, and the asylums 
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which have been thrown np on all sides for the widow 
and the orphan, without feeling that, however generously 
the rich come forward to the relief of the poor, they ad- 
vantage themselves whilst providing for the suffering and 
destitute. These buildings, which are the best diadem of 
our country, not only bring blessings on the' land, by 
serving, it may be, as electrical conductors which turn from 
us many flashes of the lightning of wrath ; but, being as 
centres whence succours are sent through distressed portions 
of our community, they are fostering-places of kindly 
dispositions towards the wealthier ranks ; and may, there- 
fore, be so considered as structures in which a kingdom's 
prosperity is nursed, that the fittest inscription over their 
gateways would be this, " Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap." 

jS'ow, before we turn to the second topic of discourse, 
we would make a close application of some of our foregoing 
statements. You perceive the likelihood, or rather the 
certainty, to be, that in all cases, there will be a self- 
propagating power in evil, so that the wrong done shall be 
parent to a line of misdoings. We have shown you, for 
example, that to stifle a conviction is the first step in a 
pathway which leads directly to stupefaction of conscience. 
And we desire to fasten on this fact, and so to exhibit it 
that all may discern their near concernment therewith. 
We remark that men will flock in crowds to the public 
preaching of the word, though the master natural passion, 
whatsoever it be, retain undisputed the lordship of their 
spirits. And this passion may be avarice, or it may be 
voluptuousness, or ambition, or envy, or pride. But, how- 
ever characterized, the dominant lust is brought into the 
sanctuary, and exposed, so to speak, to the exorcisms of 
the preacher. And who shall say what a disturbing force 
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the sermon will oftentimes put forth against the master- 
passion ; and how frequently the Word of the living God. 
delivered in earnestness and affection, shall have almost 
made a breach in the strongholds of Satan 1 Ay, we 
believe that often, when a minister, gathering himself up 
in the strength of his Master, launches the thunderbolt of 
truth against vice and unrighteousness, there is a vast 
stirring of heart through the listening assembly ; and that 
as he reasons of " righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come,"^ though the natural ear catch no sounds of 
anxiety and alarm, attendant angels, who watch the work- 
ings of the Gospel, hear the deep beatings of many souls, 
and almost start at the bounding throb of aroused and 
agitated spirits. If Satan ever tremble for his ascendancy, 
it is when the preacher has riveted the attention of the 
unconverted individual ; and, after describing and de- 
nouncing the covetous, or pouring out the torrent of his 
speech on an exhibition of the voluptuary, or exposing the 
madness and misery of the proud, comes down on that 
individual with the startling announcement, "Thou art the 
man ! " And the individual goes away from the sanctuary, 
convinced of the necessity of subduing the master-passion ; 
and he will form, and for a while ^ct upon, the resolution 
of wrestling against pride, or of mortifying lust, or of 
renouncing avarice. But he proceeds in his own strength, 
and, having no consciousness of the inabilities of his 
nature, seeks not to God's Spirit for assistance. In a 
little time, therefore, all the impression wears away. He 
saw only the danger of sin : he went not on to see its vile- 
ness. And the mind soon habituates itself, or soon grows 
indifferent, to the contemplation of danger, and, above all, 
when perhaps distant. Hence the man will return quickly 

^ Acts xxiv. 25. 
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to his old haunts. And whether it be to money-making 
that he again gives himself, or to sensuality, or to ambition, 
he will enter on the pursuit with an eagerness heightened 
by abstinence ; and thus the result shall be practically the 
same, as though, having sown moral stupor, he were reap- 
ing in a harvest tremendously luxuriant. And, oh, if the 
man, after this renouncement and restoration of the master- 
passion, come again to the sanctuary ; and if again the 
preacher denounce, with a righteous vehemence, every 
working of ungodliness ; and the lire be in his eye, and the 
thunder on his tongue, as he makes a stand for God and 
for truth, against a reckless and semi-infidel generation ; 
alas ! the man who has felt convictions and sown their 
stiflings, will be more inaccessible than ever, and more 
impervious. He will have been hardened through the 
vegetating process which has gone on his soul, A far 
mightier apparatus than before -wdll^be required to make 
the lightest impression. And when you think that there 
the man is now sitting, unmoved by the terrors of the 
Word; that he can listen with indifference to the very 
truths which once agitated him ; and that, as a consequence 
on the reproduction of the seed, there is more of the marble 
in his composition than before, and more of the ice, and 
more of the iron, so that the likelihood of salvation is fear- 
fully diminished ; ye can need no other warning against 
trifling with convictions, and thus making light of the 
appointment, that " whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap." 

But we proposed to exainine, in the second place, the 
application of the principle of our text to the future scene 
of recompense. There can be no question that the re- 
ference of the apostle is, specially, to the retributions of 
another state of being. The present life is emphatically 
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the seed-time, the next life the harvest-time. And the 
matter we now have in hand is the ascertaining, whether 
it be by the natural process of the thing sown yielding the 
thing reaped, that sinfulness here shall give tonnent here- 
after. 

You will observe that, in showing the application of the 
principle under review to the present scene of probation, 
we proved that the utmost which God does towards con- 
firming a man in impenitence is the leaving him to him- 
self, the withdrawing from him graduaUy the remonstrances 
of His Spirit. The man is literally his own hardener, and, 
therefore, literally his own destroyer. And we now in- 
quire, whether or no he will be his own punish er ? We 
seem required, if we would maintain rigidly the principle 
of our text, to suppose that what is reaped in the future 
shaU be identical with what is sown in the present. It 
cannot be questioned that this is a fair representation. 
The seed reproduces itself. It is the same grain which 
the grower scatters, and the reaper collects. "We may, 
therefore, lay it down as the statement of our text, that 
what is reaped in the next life shall be literally of the 
same kind with what is sown in this life. But if this be 
correct, it must follow that a man's sinfulness shall be a 
man's punishment. And there is no lack of scriptural 
evidence on the side of the opinion, that the leaving the 
wicked, throughout eternity, to the mutual recriminations, 
to the workings and boilings of over-wrought passions, to 
the scorpion-sting of an undying remorse, and all the 
native and inborn agonies of vice — that this, without the 
interference of a divinely-sent ministry of vengeance, may 
make that pandemonium which is sketched to us by all 
that is terrible and ghastly in imagery ; and that torment- 
iBg, only through giving up the sinner to he his own 
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tormentor, God may fulfil all the ends of a retributive 
economy, awarding to wickedness its merited condemnation, 
and displaying to the universe the dreadfulness of rebellion. 
It may be, we say, that there shall be required no direct 
interferences on the part of God. The sinner is hardened 
by being left to himself; and may it not be that the sinner 
shall be punished by being left to himself? We think 
assuredly that the passage before us leads straightway to 
such a conclusion. We may have habituated ourselves to 
the idea that God shall take, as it were, into His own hands 
the punishment of the condemned. But it consists far 
better with the character of God, that judgment should be 
viewed as the natural produce of sinfulness, so that, with- 
out any divine interference, the sinfulness will generate 
the judgment. Let sinfulness alone, and it will become 
punishment. Such is, probably, the true account of this 
awful matter. The thing reaped is the thing sown. And 
if the thing sown be sinfulness, and if the thing reaped be 
punishment, then the punishment, after all, must be the 
sinfulness ; and that fearful apparatus of torture which is 
spoken of in Scripture, the apparatus of a worm that dieth 
not, and of a fire that is not quenched, this may be just a 
man's own guilt, the things sown in this mortal life, sprung 
up and waving in an immortal harvest. We think this a 
point of great moment. It were comparatively little to 
say of an individual who sells himself to work evil, and 
carries it with a high hand and a brazen front against the 
Lord of the whole earth, that he shuts himself up to a 
certain and definite destruction. The thrilling truth is, 
that in working iniquity, he sows for himself anguish. 
He gives not way to a new desire, he allows not a fresh 
victory to lust, without multiplying the amount of final 
torment. By every excursion of passion, and by every 
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indulgence of an unliallowed craving, and by all tlie mis- 
doings of a hardened or dissolute life, he may be literally 
said to pour into the granary of his future destinies the 
goads and stings which shall madden his spirit. He lays 
up more food for self-reproach. He widens the field over 
which thought will pass in bitterness, and mow down re- 
morse. He teaches the worm to be ingenious in excru- 
ciating, by tasking his wit that he may be ingenious in 
sinning ; for some men, as the prophet saith — and it is a 
wonderful expression — " are wise to do evil." ^ And thus 
his iniquities opening, as it were, fresh inlets for the ap- 
proaches of vengeance, with the growth of wickedness will 
be the growth of punishment : and at last it will appear 
that his resistance to convictions, his neglect of oppor- 
tunities, and his determined enslavement to evil, have 
literally worked for him " a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight" of despair. 

But even this expresses not clearly and fully what 
seems taught by our text. We are searching for an iden- 
tity, or sameness, between what is sown and what is reaped. 
We, therefore, yet further observe, that it may not be 
needful that a material rack should be prepared for the 
body, and fiery spirits gnaw upon the soul. It may not be 
needful that the Creator should appoint distinct and 
extraneous arrangements for torture. Let what we call 
the husbandry of wickedness go forward ; let the sinner 
reap what the sinner has sown ; and there is a harvest of 
anguish for ever to be gathered. Who discerns not that 
punishment may thus be sinfulness, and that, therefore, 
the principle of our text may hold good, to the very letter, 
in a scene of retribution? A man "sows to the flesh:" 
this is the apostle's description of sinfulness. He is " of 

1 Jer. iv. 22. 
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the flesh to reap corruption ;" this is his description of 
punishment. He " sows to the flesh " by pampering the 
lusts of the flesh ; and he " reaps of the flesh " when 
these pampered lusts fall on him with fresh cravings, and 
demand of him fresh gratifications. But suppose this 
reaping continued in the next life, and is not the man 
mowing down a harvest of agony 1 Let all those passions 
and desires, which it has been the man's business upon 
earth to indulge, hunger and thirst for gratification here- 
after, and will ye seek elsewhere for the parched tongue 
beseeching fruitlessly one drop of water 1 Let the envious 
man keep his envy, and the jealous man his jealousy, and 
the revengeful man his revengefulness ; and each has a 
worm which shall eat out everlastingly the very core of 
his soul. Let the miser have still his thoughts upon 
gold, and the drunkard his upon the wine-cup, and the 
sensualist his upon voluptuousness; and a fire-sheet is 
round each which shall never be extinguished. We know 
not whether [it be possible to conjure up a more terrific 
image of a lost man, than by supposing him everlastingly 
preyed upon by the master-lust which has here held him 
in bondage. "We think that you have before you the 
spectacle of a being hunted, as it were, by a never-wearied 
fiend, when you imagine that there rages in the licentious 
and profligate — only wrought into a fury which has no 
parallel upon earth — ^that very passion which it was the 
concern of a life-time to indulge, but which it must now be 
the employment of an eternity to deny. We are persuaded 
that you reach the summit of all that is tremendous in 
conception, when you suppose a man consigned to the 
tyranny of a lust which cannot be conquered, and which 
cannot be gratified. It is, literally, surrendering him to a 
worm which dies not, to a fire which is not quenched. 
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And wldlst the lust does the part of a ceaseless tormentor, 
the man, unable longer to indulge it, will writhe in remorse 
at having endowed it with sovereignty : and thus there 
will go on (though not in our power to conceive, and, O 
God, grant it may never be our lot to experience) the 
cravings of passion with the self-reproachings of the soul ; 
and the torn and tossed creature shall for ever long to 
gratify lust, and for ever bewail his madness in gratifying it. 
Now you must perceive that, in thus sketching the 
possible nature of future retribution, we only show that 
"whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." We 
prove that sinfulness may be punishment, so that the 
things reaped shall be identical with the things sown, 
according to the words of the prophet Hosea, " they have 
sown the wind and they shall reap the whirlwind." ^ We 
reckon that the principle of our text, when rigidly applied, 
requires us to suppose the retribution of the ungodly the 
natural produce of their actions. It shall not, perhaps, be 
that God will interpose with an apparatus of judgments, 
any more than he now interposes with an apparatus for 
hardening, or confirming in impenitence. Indifference, if 
let alone, will produce obduracy; and obduracy, if let 
alone, will produce torment. Obduracy is indifference 
multiplied : and thus it is the harvest from the grain. 
Torment is obduracy perpetuated and bemoaned : and this 
again is harvest — the grain reproduced, but with thorns 
round the ear. Thus, from first to last, "whatsoever a 
man soweth, that also does he reap." We should be dis- 
posed to plead for the sound divinity, as well as the fine 
poetry, of words which Milton puts into the mouth of Satan, 
when approaching to the survey of Paradise: "Which way 
I fly is hell ; myself am hell." " Myself am hell ! " It is 

^ Hosea viii. 7. 
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the very idea wluch we have extracted from oiir text ; the 
very idea of a lost creature being his own tormentor, his own 
place of torment There shall be needed no retinue of wrath 
to heap on the fuel, or tighten the rack, or sharpen the goad. 
He cannot escape from himself, and himself is hell. 

We would add, that our text is not the only scriptural 
passage which intimates that sinfulness shall spring up 
into punishment, exactly as the seed sown produces the 
harvest. In the first chapter of the Book of Proverbs, the 
Eternal Wisdom marks out in terrible language the doom of 
the scomers : "1 also will laugh at yoUr calamity, and mock 
when your fear cometh."^ And then, when He would 
describe .their exact punishment, He says, "they shall eat 
of the fruit of their own way, and be filled with their own 
devices."^ They reap, you see, what they sow : their tor- 
ments are "their own devices." We have a similar 
expression in the Book of Job : " Even as I have seen, 
they that plough iniquity and sow wickedness reap the 
same."* Thus again in the Book of Proverbs: "The 
backslider in heart shall be filled with his own ways."* 
We may add that solemn verse in the last chapter of the 
J3ook of Revelation, which seems to us exactly to the point. 
It is spoken in the prospect of Christ's immediate appearing. 
"He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he which 
is filthy, let him be filthy still ; and he that is righteous, 
let him be righteous still; and he that is holy, let. him be 
holy stilL"^ The master-property is here represented as 
remaining the master-property. The unjust continues for 
ever the unjust ; the filthy for ever the filthy. So that the 
indulged principle keeps fast its ascendancy, as though, 
according to our foregoing supposition, it is to become the 

1 Prov. i. 26. a Ibid. i. 81. » Job. iv. 8. 

* Prov. xiv. 14. ' Rev. xxii. 11. 
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tormenting principle. The distinguishing characteristic 
never departs. "When it can no longer be served and 
gratified by its slave, it wreaks its disappointment tremen- 
dously on its victim. 

There is thus a precise agreement between our text, as 
now expounded, and other portions of the Bible which 
refer to the same topic. We have indeed, as you will 
observe, dealt chiefly with the sowing and the reaping of 
the wicked, and but just alluded to those of the righteous. 
It would not, however, be difficult to prove to you, that 
inasmuch as holiness is happiness, godliness shaU be reward, 
even as sinfulness shall be punishment. And it is clear 
that the Apostle designed to include both cases under his 
statement; for he subjoins as its illustration, "he that 
soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but 
he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting." "We cannot indeed plead, in the second case, 
for as rigid an application of the principle as in the first. 
"We cannot argue, that is, for what we call the natural pro- 
cess of vegetation. There must be constant interfei*ences 
on the part of Deity. God Himself, rather than man, is 
the sower. And unless God were continually busy with 
the seed, it could never germinate, and send up a harvest 
of glory. "We think that this distinction between the cases 
is intimated by St. Paul The one man sows "to the 
flesh;" himself the husbandman, himself the territory. 
The other sows " to the Spirit," to the Holy Ghost ; and 
here there is a superinduced soil which differs altogether 
from the natural. But if there be not, in each case, pre- 
cisely the same, there is sufficient rigour of application to 
bear out the assertion of our text. "We remember that it 
was "a crown of righteousness"^ which sparkled before 

1 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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St. Paul ; and we may, therefore, believe, that the right- 
eousness, which God*s grace has nourished in the heart, 
will grow into recompense, just as the wickedness, in 
which the transgressor has indulged, will shoot into toiv 
ment. So that, although it were easy to speak at greater 
length on the case of true believers, we may lay it down 
as a demonstrated truth, whether respect be had to the 
godly or the disobedient of the earth, that "whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap." 

And now, what mean ye to reap in that grand harvfest- 
day, the day of judgment 1 Every one of you is sowing 
either to the flesh, or to the Spirit ; and every one of you 
must, hereafter, take the sickle in his hand, and mow 
down the produce of his husbandry. We will speak no 
longer on things of terror. We have said enough to alarm 
the indifferent. And we pray God that the careless 
amongst you may find these words of the prophet ringing 
in their ears, when they lie down to rest this night, " The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved." ^ But, ere we conclude, we would address a word 
to the men of God, and animate them to the toils of tillage 
by the hopes of reaping. We know that it is with much 
opposition from indwelling corruption, with many thwart- 
ings from Satan and your own evil hearts, that ye prose- 
cute the work of breaking up your fallow groimd, and 
sowing to yourselves in righteousness. Ye have to deal 
with a stubborn soil. The prophet Amos asks, "Shall 
horses run upon the rock? will one plough there with 
oxen r* 2 Yet this is precisely what you have to do. It 
is the rock, "the heart of stone," which you must bring 
into cultivation. Yet be ye not dismayed. Above all 
things, pause not, as though doubtful whether to prosecute 

^ Jer. viiL 20. * Amos vL 12. 

K 
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a labour which seems to grow as it is performed. " "No 
man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of heaven." ^ Kather comfort your- 
selves with that beautiful declaration of the Psalmist, 
" they that sow in tears shall reap in joy." ^ Rather call 
to mind the saying of the Apostle, "ye are God's hus- 
bandry."^ It is God, who, by His Spirit, ploughs the 
ground, and sows the seed, and imparts the influences of 
sun and shower. " My Father," said Jesus, " is the hus- 
bandman ; " ^ and can ye not feel assured that He will 
give the increase? Look ye on to the harvest-time. 
What though the winter be dreary and long, and there 
seem no shooting of the fig tree to tell you that summer is 
nigh 1 Christ shall yet speak to His Church in that love- 
liest of poetry, " Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in the land."^ Then shall be the harvest. We 
cannot tell you the glory of the things which ye shall reap. 
We cannot show you the wavings of the golden corn. 
But this we know, that " the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed in us ;"^ and, therefore, brethren beloved 
in the Lord, " be ye not weary in well-doing, for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not." "^ 

^ Luke iz. 62« ' Psalm cxxvi. 6. * 2 Cor. iii. 9. 

* John XV. 1. ' Cant. ii. 11, 12. • Rom. viii. 18. 

7 Gal vi 9. 



SERMON VII 



THE POWER OF RELIGION TO STRENGTHEN THE 

HUMAN INTELLECT 

"^e entratwe of W^i"^ inortiB g&et^ Itgf^t; tt jjibetj tintyerstatUiing 
t0 tfje gimple/'— Psalm cxix. 130. 

THEEE is no point of view under which the Bible can 
be surveyed, and not commend itself to thinking 
minds as a precious and wonderful book. TraveUing down 
to us across the waste of far-off centuries, it brings the his- 
tory of times which must otherwise have been given up 
to conjecture and fable. Instructing us as to the creation 
of the magnificent universe, and defining the authorship 
of that rich furniture, as weU material as intellectual, with 
which this universe is stored, it delivers our minds from 
those vague and unsatisfying theories which reason, unaided 
in her searchings, proposed with respect to the origin of 
all things. Opening up, moreover, a sublime and simple 
system of theology, it emancipates the world from degrad- 
ing superstitions, which, dishonouring Deity by the repre- 
sentations propounded of His character, turn vice into 
virtue, and so banish what is praiseworthy from human 
society. 
And thus, if you kept out of sight the more important 
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ends subserved by the disclosures of the Bible, there 
would be no single gift for which men stood so indebted 
to the Almighty as for the revelation of Himself in the 
pages of Scripture. The great engine of civilization is stni 
the written word of the Most High. And if you visit a 
tribe of our race in the lowest depths of barbarism, and desire 
to bring up the debased creatures, and place them on their 
just level in the scale of existence, it is not by the enact- 
ments of earthly legislation, any more than by the tyran- 
nizings of earthly might, that you may look to bring 
speedily round the wished-for result. The effective 
machinery is Christianity, and Christianity alone. Propa- 
gate the tenets of this religion, as registered in the Bible, 
and a mighty regeneration will go out over the face of the 
long-degraded community. 

We need hardly appeal, in proof of this assertion, to the 
records of the effects of missionary enterprise. You are 
all aware, that, in many instances, a great change has been 
wrought, by the labours of faithful and self-denying men, 
on the savage clans amongst which they have settled. 
We omit, for the present, the incalculable advantages 
consequent on the introduction of Christianity, when 
another state of being is brought into the account. We 
consider men simply with respect to their sojourning upon 
earth; and we contend that the revolution effected in 
temporal affairs should win, even from those who prize 
not its disclosures in regard to eternal, the warmest admira- 
tion for the Bible. There has succeeded to lawlessness 
and violence the beautiful scenery of good order and 
peace. The rude beings, wont to wander to and fro, alter- 
nately the prey and the scourge of neighbouring tribes, 
have settled down to the quiet occupations of industry ; 
and, gathering themselves into villages, and plying the 
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businesses of handicraft or agriculture, have presented the 
aspect of a well-disciplined society in exchange for that of 
a roving and piratical horde. And when a district which 
has heretofore, both morally and physically, been little 
better than a desert, puts forth in all its outspread the 
tokens of a vigorous culture ; and the Sabbath-bell sum- 
mons from scattered cottages a smiling population, linked 
together by friendship, and happy in aU the sweetnesses 
of domestic charities ; why the infidel must be something 
less than a man, if, with aU his contempt for the Bible as 
a revelation from God, he refuse to admire and esteem it 
as a noble engine for uplifting humanity from its deep 
degradation. 

But we wish rather to draw oJff your thoughts from 
what the Bible has done for society at large, and to fix them 
on what it effects for individuals. It follows, of course, 
that, since society is the aggregate of individuals, what the 
Bible does for the maas is mainly the sum of what it does 
separately for the units. An effect upon society pre- 
supposes an effect on its component members in their indi- 
vidual capacities; it being impossible that the whole should 
be changed except by the change of its parts. 

J^ow we are persuaded that there is no book, by the 
persual of which the mind is so much strengthened, and 
so much enlarged, as it is by the perusal of the Bible. 
We deal not yet with the case of the man who, being 
under the teachings of God's Spirit, has the truths of 
revelation opened up to him in their gigantic and over- 
whelming force. We shall come afterwards to the con- 
sideration of the circumstances of the converted: we 
confine ourselves for the present to those of the uncon- 
verted. We require nothing but an admission of the 
truth of Scripture ; so that he who reads its declarations 
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and statements, receives them as he would those of a 
writer of acknowledged veracity. And what we contend 
is, that the study of the Bible, even when supposed with- 
out influence on the soul, is calculated, far more than any 
other study, to enlarge the mind, and strengthen the 
intellect. There is nothing so likely to elevate, and endow 
with new vigour, our faculties, as the bringing them into 
contact with stupendous truths, and the setting them to 
grasp and measure those truths. • If the human mind 
grow dwarfish and enfeebled, it is, ordinarily, because left 
to deal with commonplace facts, and never summoned to 
the efibrt of taking the span and altitude of broad and 
lofty disclosures. The understanding wiU gradually bring 
itself down to the dimensions of the matters with which 
alone it is familiarized, till, having long been habituated 
to contracting its powers, it shall well-nigh lose the ability 
of expanding them. 

But if it be for the enlargement of the mind, and the 
strengthening of its faculties, that acquaintance should be 
made with ponderous and far-spreading truths, it must be 
cle^r that knowledge of the Bible outdoes all other know- 
ledge in bringing round such result. "We deny not that 
great efiects may be wrought on the peasantry of a land, 
by that wondrous diffusion of general information which 
is now going forward through the instrumentality of the 
press. It is not possible that our penny magazines should 
be carrying to the workshop of the artisan, and the cottage 
of the labourer, an actual library of varied intelligence, 
without producing an universal outstretch of mind whether 
for good or whether for evil. But if a population could be 
made a Bible-reading population, we argue that it would 
be made a far more thinking and a far more intelligent 
population, than it will ever become through the turning 
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its attention on simplified sciences and abbreviated his- 
tories. If I desired to enlarge a man's mind, I should like 
to fasten it on the truth that God never had beginning, and 
never shall have end. I would set it to the receiving this 
truth and to the grappling with it. I know that, in endeav- 
ouring to comprehend this truth, the mind will be quickly 
mastered; and that, in attempting to push on to its 
boundary-lines, it will fall down, wearied with travel, and 
see infinity stiU stretching beyond it. But the effort will 
have been a grand mental discipline. And he who has 
looked at this discovery of God, as made to us by th6 
Word of inspiration, is likely to have come away from the 
contemplation with his faculties elevated, and, at the same 
time, humbled ; so that a vigour, allied in no degree with 
arrogance, will have been generated by the study of a 
Bible-truth ; and the man, whilst strengthening his mind 
by a mighty exercise, will have learned the hardest, and 
the most useful, of all lessons — that intellect is not omni- 
potent, and that the greatest wisdom may be, oftentimes, 
the knowing ourselves ignorant. 

We are not, you will observe, referring to the Bible as 
containing the food of the soul, and as teaching man what 
he must learn, if he would not perish everlastingly. "We 
are simply arguing, that the bringing men to study the 
Bible would be the going a vast deal further towards 
making them strong-minded and intellectual, than the dis- 
persing amongst them treatises on all the subjects which 
philosophy embraces. The Bible, whilst the only book 
for the soul, is the best book for the intellect. The 
subhmity of the topics of which it treats ; the dignified 
simplicity of its manner of handling them; the nobleness 
of the mysteries which it developes; the illumination 
which it throws on points the most interesting to creatures 
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conscious of immortality; all these conspire to bring round 
a result which we insist upon as actual and necessary, 
namely, that the man who should study the Bible, and 
not be benefited by it spiritually would be benefited by it 
intellectually. We think that it may be reckoned amongst 
incredible things, that converse should be held with the 
first parents of our race ; that man should stand on this 
creation whilst its beauty was unsullied, and then mark 
the retinue of destruction careering with a dominant step 
over its surface; that he should be admitted to intercourse 
with patriarchs and prophets, and move through scenes 
peopled with the majesties of the Eternal, and behold the 
Godhead Himself coming down into humanity, and work- 
ing out, in the mysterious coalition, the discomfiture of 
the powers of darkness — oh, we reckon it, we say, amongst 
incredible things, that all this should be permitted to a 
man — as it is permitted to every student of Scripture — 
and yet that he should not come back from the ennobling 
associations with a mind a hundred-fold more expanded, 
and a hundred-fold more elevated, than if he had given 
his time to the exploits of Caesar, or poured forth his atten- 
tion on the results of machinery. 

We speak not thus in any disparagement of the present 
unparalleled efforts to make knowledge accessible to all 
classes of our community. We are far enough from under- 
rating such efforts ; and we hold, unreservedly, that a vast 
and a beneficial effect may be wrought amongst the poor 
through the well applied agency of vigorous instruction. 
In the mind of many a peasant, whose every moment is 
bestowed on wringing from the soil a scanty subsistence, 
there slumber powers, which, had they been evolved by 
early discipline, would have elevated their possessor to the 
first rank of philosophers; and many a mechanic, who 
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goes patiently the round of unvaried toil, is, unconsciously, 
the owner of faculties, which, nursed and expanded by 
education, would have enabled him to electrify senates, 
and to win that pre-eminence which men award to the 
majesty of genius. There arise occasions, when — peculiar 
circumstances aiding the development — ^the pent-up. talent 
struggles loose from the trammels of pauperism ; and the 
peasant and mechanic, through a sudden outbreak of mind, 
start forward to the places for which their intellect fits 
them. But ordinarily, the powers remain through life 
bound up and torpid; and he, therefore, forms but a 
contracted estimate of the amount of high mental endow- 
ment, who reckons by the proud marbles which cause the 
aisles of a cathedral to breathe the memory of departed 
greatness, and never thinks, when walkii^ the village 
churchyard with its rude memorials of the fathers of 
the valley, that possibly there sleeps beneath his feet 
one who, if early taught, might have trode with a New- 
ton's step the firmament, or swept with a Milton's hand 
the harp-strings. We make, then, every admission of the 
power which there is in cultivation to enlarge and unfold 
the human understanding. We nothing question that 
mental capacities are equally distributed amongst different 
classes of society ; and that, if it were not for the adven- 
titious circumstances of birth, entailing the advantages of 
education, there would be sent out from the lower grades 
the same proportion as from the higher of individuals 
distinguished by all the energies of talent. 

And thus believing that efforts to disseminate know- 
ledge may cause a general calling forth of the mental 
powers of our population, we have no other feeling but 
that of pleasure in the survey of these efforts. It is indeed 
possible — and of this we have our fears — that, by sending 
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a throng of publications to the fireside of the cottager, you 
may draw him away from the Bible, which has heretofore 
been specially the poor man's book, and thus inflict upon 
him, as we think, an intellectual injury full as well as a 
moral. But, in the argument now in hand, we only 
uphold the superiority of scriptural knowledge, as compared 
with any other, when the alone object proposed is that of 
developing and improving the thinking powers of mankind. 
And we reckon that a fine triumph might be won for 
Christianity by the taking two illiterate individuals, and 
subjecting them to two different processes of mental dis- 
cipline. Let the one be made familiar with what is styled 
general information : let the other be confined to what we 
call Bible information. And when, in each case, the pro- 
cess had gone on a fair portion of time, and you came to 
inquire whose reasoning faculties had been most improved, 
whose mind had most grown and expanded itself, we are 
persuaded that the scriptural study would vastly carry it 
over the miscellaneous; and that the experiment would 
satisfactorily demonstrate, that no knowledge tells so much 
on the intellect of mankind as that which is furnished by 
the records of inspiration. 

And if the grounds of this persuasion be demanded, we 
think them so self-evident as scarcely to require the being 
formally advanced. We say again, that if you keep out 
of sight the concern which man has in scriptural truths, 
regarding him as bom for eternity, there is a grandeur 
about these truths, and a splendour, and a beauty, which 
must amaze and fascinate him, if he look not beyond the 
present era of existence. In all the wide range of sciences, 
what science is there comparable, in its sublimity and 
difficulty, to the science of God? In all the annals of 
human kind, what history is there so curious, and so rivet- 
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ing, as that of the infancy of man, the cradling, so to 
speak, of the earth's population? Where will you find 
a lawgiver from whose edicts may be learned a nobler juris- 
prudence than is exhibited by the statute-book of Moses 1 
Whence will you gather such vivid illustrations of the 
power of truth as are furnished by the march of Christian- 
ity, when apostles stood alone, and a whole world was 
against them 1 And if there be no book which treats of a 
loftier science, and none which contains a more interesting 
history, and none which more thoroughly discloses the 
principles of right and the prowess of truth ; why then, 
just so far as mental improvement can be proved depend- 
ent on acquaintance with scientific matters, or historical, 
or legal, or ethical, the Bible, beyond all other books, 
must be counted the grand engine for achieving that im- 
provement : and we claim for the Holy Scriptures the 
illustrious distinction, that, containing whatsoever is need- 
ful for saving the soul, they present also whatsoever is best 
calculated for strengthening the intellect. 

Now we have not carried on our argument to its utmost 
limit, though we have, perhaps, advanced enough for the 
illustration of our text. We might occupy your attention 
with the language, as we have done with the matter, of 
Holy Writ. It were easy to show you that there is no 
human composition presenting, in anything of the same 
degree, the majesty of oratory, and the loveliness of poetry. 
So that if the debate were simply on the best means of 
improving the taste of an individual — others might com- 
mend to his attention the classic page, or bring forward 
the standard works of a nation's literature; but we, for 
our part, would chain him down to the study of Scripture ; 
and we would tell him, that, if he would learn what is 
noble verse, he must hearken to Isaiah sweeping the 
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chords to Jerusalem's glory, and if lie would know what 
is powerful eloquence, he must stand by St. Paul pleading 
in bonds at Agrippa*s tribunal 

It suits not our purpose to push further this inquiry. 
But we think it right to impress on you most earnestly 
the wonderful fact, that, if aU the books in the wide 
world were assembled together, the Bible would as much 
take the lead in disciplining the understanding, as in dir- 
ecting the soul. Living, as we do, in days when intellec- 
tual and scriptural are set down, practically, as opposite 
terms, and it seems admitted as an axiom that to civilize 
and christianize, to make men intelligent and to make 
men religious, are things which have no necessary nor 
even possible connexion, it is well that we sometimes 
revert to the matter-of-fact : and whilst every stripling is 
boasting that a great enlargement of mind is coming on a 
nation, through the pouring into aU its dwellings a tide of 
general information, it is right to uphold the forgotten 
position, that, in caring for man as an immortal being, 
God cared for him as an intellectual ; and that, if ^the 
Bible were but read by our artizans and our peasantry, we 
should be surrounded by a far more enlightened and intel- 
ligent population than will appear on this land, when the 
schoolmaster, with his countless magazines, shall have 
gone through it in its length and in its breadth. 

But up to this point we have made no direct reference 
to those words of David which we brought forward as the 
subject of present discourse. Yet all our remarks have 
tended to their illustration. The Psahnist, addressing him- 
self to his God, declares, " The entrance of Thy words 
giveth light, it giveth understanding to the simple." Now 
you will at once perceive, that, when taken in its largest 
signification, this verse ascribes tc the Bible precisely that 
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energy for whicli we have contended. The assertion is, 
that the entrance of God's word gives Kght, and that it 
gives also understanding to the simple ; whilst it has heen 
our endeavour to show that a mind, dark through want of 
instruction, or weak through its powers heing either natur- 
ally poor or long unexercised, would hecome either illum- 
inated, or strengthened, through acquaintance with the con- 
tents of Scripture. We thiis vindicate the truth of our 
text, when religion, properly and strictly so called, is not 
brought into the account. We prove that the study of the 
Bible, when it does not terminate in the conversion of the 
soul, will terminate in the clearing and improvement of 
the intellect. So that you cannot find the sense wherein 
it does not hold good, that " the entrance of God's words 
giveth light, it giveth understanding to the simple." 

But we now go on to observe, that the passage applies 
with a vastly greater force to the converted than to the 
unconverted. We will employ the remainder of our time 
in examining its truth, when the student of Scripture is 
supposed also the subject of grace. It would seem as 
though this case were specially contemplated by the 
Psalmist, there being something in the phraseology which 
loses otherwise much of its point. The expression " the 
entrance of Thy words," appears to denote more than the 
simple perusal. The light breaks out, and the undejstand- 
ing is communicated, not through the mere reading of Thy 
words, but through " the entrance of Thy words ; " the 
Bible being effective, only as its truths pierce, and go 
deeper than the surface. And although it must be readily 
conceded that the mere reading, apart from the entrance 
of the Word, can effect none of those results which we 
have abeady ascribed to the Bible, we still think the chief 
reference must be to an entrance into the soul, which is 
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peculiar, rather than to that into the understanding, which 
is common. We may also remark, that the marginal read- 
ing of the passage is, " The opening of Thy words giveth 
light." If we adopt this translation, which is, probably, 
the more accurate of the two, we must conclude that the 
Psalmist speaks of the word as interpreted by God's Spirit, 
and not merely as perused by the student. It is not the 
word, the bare letter which gives the light, and the under- 
standing, specially intended; but the word, as opened, 
or applied by the Spirit. Now, in treating the text in 
this its more limited signification^ we have to do, first, 
with a fact, and secondly, with the reasons of that fact. 
The fact is, that, on conversion, there is given to man an 
increased measure of understanding. The reasons of this 
fact are to be looked for in another fact, namely, that 
conversion results from the entrance, or opening, of God's 
word. It will be for our profit that we consider atten- 
tively both the fact and the reasons. And, first, as to the 
fact, that, on becoming a man of godliness, the simple 
becomes increasingly a man of understanding. 

Now it is, we beheve, commonly observed, by those 
who set themselves to examine the effects of religion upon 
different characters, that a general strengthening of the 
mind is amongst the usual accompaniments of piety. The 
instances, indeed, are of no rare occurrence in which a 
mental weakness, bordering almost on imbecility, has been 
succeeded by no inconsiderable soundness and strength of 
understanding. The case has come within our own know- 
ledge of an individual, who, before conversion, was ac- 
counted, to say the least, of very limited capacities, but 
who, after conversion, displayed such power of comprehend- 
ing difficult truths, and such facility in stating them to 
others^ that men of staunch and well-informed minds 
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sought intercourse as a privilege. Something of the same 
kind has frequently been observed in regard to children. 
The grace of God has fallen, like the warm sun of the 
East, on their mental faculties ; and, ripening them into 
the richness of the summer, whilst the body had as yet 
not passed through its spring-time, has caused that grey- 
hairs might be instructed by the tender disciple, and 
brought a neighbourhood round a death-bed to learn 
wisdom from the lips of a youth. And, without confining 
ourselves to instances which may be reckoned peculiar 
and extraordinary, we would assert that, in all cases, a 
marked change passes over the human mind, when the 
heart is renewed by the influences of God's Spirit We 
are not guilty of the absurdity of maiutaining that there 
are supematurally communicated any of those stores of in- 
formation, which are ordinarily gained by a patient and 
painstaking application. A man wiU not become more of 
an astronomer than he was before, nor more of a chemist, 
nor more of a linguist. He will have no greater stock of 
knowledge than he before possessed of subjects which 
most occupy the learned of his fellows. And if he would 
inform himself in such subjects, the man of religion must 
give himself to the same labour as the man of no religion, 
and sit down, with the same industry, to the treatise and 
the grammar. The peasant, who becomes not the philo- 
sopher simply because his mental powers have been 
undisciplined, will not leave the plough for the orrery, 
because his understanding is expanded by religion. Edu- 
cation might give, whilst religion will not give, the powers 
the philosophical bent. But there is a wide difference 
between the strengthening the mind, and the storing it 
with information. We may plead for the former effect 
without at all supposing the latter : though we shall come 
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afterwards to see that information of the loftiest descrip- 
tion is conveyed through the opening of the Bible, and 
that, consequently, if the impartment of knowledge be an 
improving thing to the faculties, an improvement the 
most marked must result from conversion. But we con- 
fine ourselves, at present, to the statement of a fact. We 
assert that, in all cases, a man is intellectually, as well as 
spirituaUy; advantaged through becoming a man of piety. 
He will have a clearer and less biassed judgment. His 
views will be wider, his estimates more correct. His 
understanding, having been exercised on truths the most 
stupendous, will be more competent for the examination of 
what is difficult or obscure. His reason, having learned 
that much lies beyond her province, as well as much 
within, will give herself to inquiries with greater humility 
and greater caution, and therefore, almost to a moral 
certainty, with greater success. And though we may thus 
seem rather to account for the fact than to prove it, let it 
be remembered that this fact being an effect, can only be 
established, either by pointing out causes, or by appealing 
to experience. The appeal to experience is, perhaps, the 
more correct mode of the two. And we, therefore, content 
ourselves with saying, that those who have watched char- 
acter most narrowly will bear out the statement, that the 
opening of God's Word is followed ordinarily, by a 
surprising opening of man's faculties. If you take the 
rude and illiterate labourer, you will find that conversion 
proves to him a sort of intellectual as well as a moral 
renovation. There shall generally be no ploughman in the 
village who is so sound, and shrewd, and clear-headed a 
man, as the one who is most attentive to the salvation of 
his soul. And if an individual have heretofore been 
obtuse and unintelligent, let him be converted, and there 
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shall hereafter be commonly a quickness and animation ; 
so that religion, whose prime business it is to shed light 
upon the heart, shall appear, at the same time, to have 
thrown fire into the eye. We do not, indeed, assert that 
genius and talent are imparted with the new heart. But 
that it is amongst the characteristics of godliness, that it 
elevates man in the scale of intellectual being; that it 
makes him a more thinking, and a more inquiring, and a 
more discriminating creature ; that it both rectifies and 
strengthens the mental vision ; we are guilty of no ex- 
aggeration, if we contend for this as universally true ; and 
this, if not more than this, is asserted in the statement, 
that " the entrance of God's words giveth light, it giveth 
understanding to the simple." 

But we are now, in the second place, to consider certain 
of the reasons of this fact. What is there in the entrance, 
or, more strictly, in the opening, of God's words, which 
may fairly account for so singular a result ? We begin by 
reminding you that the entrance, or opening of God's 
word, denotes the application of scriptural truth to the 
heart and conscience by that -Almighty agent, the Holy 
Ghost. Hence a saving, influential, belief in the dis- 
closures of revelation is the distinguishing property of the 
individuals referred to in our text. And in inquiring, 
therefore, how it comes to pass that understanding is given 
to the simple, we are to proceed on the supposition, that 
he is endowed with real faith in those mighty truths 
which inspired writers were commissioned to make known. 
Thus the question before us is reduced to this — what con- 
nexion subsists between believing in the heart the words 
of God, and having the understanding enlightened and 
strengthened ? 

Now our great difficulty is, not in finding an answer to 

L 
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this question, but in arranging and condensing our material 
of reply. We would, first, remind you that the truths 
which have been commended to the belief are the most 
sublime and spirit-stirring of all that can engage the atten- 
tion of mankind. They are the truths of eternity, and 
their dimensions correspond with their duration. And we 
feel that there must be an amazing demand upon the mind, 
when, after long years of confinement to the petty affairs 
of this perishing state, it is summoned to the survey of 
those unmeasured wonders which crowd the platform of 
the future. I take a man whose attention has been en- 
grossed by commerce, and whose thoughts have been given 
wholly to the schemings and workings of trade. May we 
not affirm, that, when the grace of God takes possession of 
this man's soul, there will occur an extraordinary mental 
revolution, and that, too, brought round by the magnifi- 
cence of the subjects with which his spirit has newly 
grown conversant] In place of oceans which can be 
fathomed, and weighed, and measured, there is an expanse 
before him without a shore. In place of carrying on inter- 
course with none but the beings of his own race, separated 
from him by a few leagues of distance, he sends his vessels, 
as it were, to lands tenanted by the creatures of a more 
glorious intelligence, and they return to him freighted with 
a produce costlier, and brighter, than earthly merchandise. 
In place of acquaintance with no ledger save the one in 
which he casts up the debtor and creditor of a few fellow- 
worms, there rises before him the vast volume of dooms- 
day, and his gazings are often on the final balance-sheet of 
the human population. And we simply demand whether 
you think it possible, that there should be this overpower- 
ing accession to the objects which occupy the mind, and 
yet that the mind itself should not grow, and enlarge, and 
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strengthen ! The mind which deals with both worlds can- 
not, in the nature of things, be so contracted as that which 
deals only with one. Can that" be a large understanding 
which is conversant with nothing but the scenery of a finite 
existence ; or, rather, if heretofore the understanding have 
grasped nothing but the facts of an hour and a league, and 
these have appeared to crowd it to the full, must there not 
have taken place a scarcely measurable enlargement, if 
eternity and infinity be now gathered within its spreadings 1 
Besides, there will be a sounder and more correct judgment 
upon events and probabilities, when reference is always 
made to the first cause, than when regard is had only to 
second causes. There will be a fairer and more honest 
deliberation, when the passions are under the sway of 
divine promises and threatenings, than when there is no 
higher restraint than the ill-defined ones of human honour. 
So that it would seem altogether to be expected, that on 
the mere account of the might and vastness of the truths, 
into acquaintance with which the mind is introduced, the 
mind itself will send forth latent and unsuspected powers, 
or even shoot up into a new stature which shall pub to 
shame its former dwarfishness. Thus the opening of God's 
words is accompanied, or followed, by the rousing up of 
dormant energies. The sphere, which the sand-grain 
seemed to fill, is required to dilate and take in immensity. 
The arm which plucked a leaf, or lifted a pebble, must 
strive to wrench up the oak and raise the mountain. And 
in striving it strengthens. The mind employed on what 
is great becomes itself greater : busied with what is bright, 
it becomes itself brighter. Let the man, therefore, have 
been even of weak mental capacity — conversion will give 
something of nerve and tone to that capacity. Besides, it 
is a thing worthy your remark, and so obvious as scarcely 
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to be overlooked, that all love, except the love of God, 
reduces and contracts the souL If a man be a covetous 
man, fastening the might of his affections upon money, you 
will ordinarily find him, in every respect, a narrow-minded 
being. His intellect, whatever its natural capacities, will 
embrace little or nothing beyond modes of accumulation, 
and will grow practically unable to overpass the circles of 
profit and loss. It is just the same, if a man's love bo 
fixed on reputation. We hold it impossible there should 
be enlarged views, when those views centre in one's self. 
There may be lofty and far-spreading schemes : for ambi- 
tion can look upon a world, and think it too small for its 
marchings. But so long as those schemes are schemes for 
the aggrandizement of self, they may take a creation for 
their sphere, and yet require to be described as pitiful and 
niggardly. It is no mark of an ample mind that it can be 
filled with an unit. And many a philanthropist, labour- 
ing quietly and unobtrusively for the well-being of a soli- 
tary parish, or neighbourhood, has tliereby proved himself 
a larger-hearted and a larger-souled creature than an Alex- 
ander boundless in his graspings ; and that, too, upon the 
clear and straightforward principle, that a heart which 
holds only one's self is a narrower and more circumscribed 
thing than another which contains a multitude of our 
fellows. The truth is, that all objects of love, except God, 
are smaller than the heart itself. They can only fill the 
heart, through the heart being contracted and narrowed. 
The human soul was framed, in its first creation, to that 
wideness as to be capable of enjoying God, though not of 
fully comprehending Him. And it stiU retains so much 
of its glorious original, that " all other things gather it iu 
and straiten it from its natural size." ^ Whereas the lovo 

^ Leighton. 
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of God not only occupies it to the full, but inasmucli as 
in its broadest enlargement it is still infinitely too narrow 
for God, this lovp, as it were, does stretch and expand it, 
enabling it to hold more, and giving it, at the same time, 
more to hold. Thus, since the converted man loves God, 
and this new object of love demands amplitude of dwelling, 
we contend that, as a consequence on conversion, there 
will be extension of the whole mental apparatus. And if 
you find the man hereafter, as we are bold to say you will 
find him exercising a correcter judgment, and displaying 
a shrewder sense, than had beforetime seemed in his pos- 
session, you have oidy to advance, in explanation of the 
phenomenon, that " the entrance of God*s words giveth 
understanding to the simple." 

But we may state yet more strongly, and also multiply 
our reasons, why, on becoming religious, the simple man 
oihould become more a man of understanding. Let it just 
be considered that man, whilst left in a state of natural 
corruption, is a being, in every respect, disorganized. 
Under no point of view is he the creature that he was, as 
fashioned, originally, after the image of his Maker. He 
can no longer act out any of the great ends of his creation ; 
a total disability of loving and obeying the Almighty hav- 
ing been fastened on him by his forefather's apostasy. 
And when this degraded and ruined being is subjected to 
the saving operations of the Spirit of God, he is said to be 
renewed, or remodelled, after the long-lost resemblance. 
The conscience becomes disquieted ; and this is conviction. 
The heart and its afl*ections are given back to God ; and 
this is conversion. Now we do not say, that, by this great 
moral renovation, the injuries which the Fall caused to the 
human intellect are necessarily repaired. Nevertheless, 
we shall assert that the moral improvement is just calcu- 
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lated to bring about an intellectual You all know how 
intimately mind and body are associated. One plays 
"wonderfully on the other, so that disease of body may 
often be traced to gloom of mind, and, conversely, gloom 
of mind be proved to originate in disease of body. And 
if there be this close connection between mental and cor- 
poreal, shall we suppose there is none between mental and 
moral ? On the contrary, it is clear that the association, 
as before hinted, is of the strictest. What an influence 
do the passions exercise upon the judgment ! How is the 
voice of reason drowned in the cry of impetuous desires ! 
To what absurdities will the understanding give assent 
when the will has resolved to take up their advocacy ! 
How little way can truth make with the intellect when 
there is something in its character which opposes the in- 
clination ! And what do we infer from these undeniable 
facts ? Simply, that whilst the moral functions are disor- 
dered, so likewise must be the mental. Simply, that so 
long as the heart is depraved and disturbed, the mind, in 
a certain degree, must itself be out of joint. And if you 
would give the mind fair play, there must be applied 
straightway a corrective process to the heart. You cannot 
tell what a man's understanding is, so long as he continues 
"dead in trespasses and sins."^ There is a mountain 
upon it. It is tyrannized over by lusts, and passions, and 
affections, and appetites. It is compelled to form wrong 
estimates, and to arrive at wrong conclusions. It is not 
allowed to receive as truth what the carnal nature has an 
interest in rejecting as falsehood. And what hope then is 
there that the intellect will shew itself what it actually is] 
It may be gigantic, when it seems only puny ; respectable, 
when it passes for despicable. And thus we bring you back 

1 Eph. ii 1. 
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again to the argument in hand. We prove to you, that a 
weak mind may be so connected with a wicked heart, that 
to act on the wickedness would be going far towards acting 
on the weakness. Oh, fatal downfall of man's first parent 
— the image could not be shivered in its moral features 
and remain untouched in its intellectual. Well has it 
been said, that possibly " Athens was but the rudiments 
of Paradise, and an Aristotle only the rubbish of Adam." ^ 
But if there be a moral renovation, there will, from the 
connection now traced, be also, to a certain extent, an in- 
tellectual. And hence, since at the entrance of God's 
words the man is renewed in holiness, we have a right to 
expect that he will also be renewed in understanding. If 
additional mental capacity be not given, what he before 
possessed is allowed to develop itself; and this is practi- 
cally the same as though there were a fresh gift. If he re- 
ceive not actually a greater measure of understanding, still, 
inasmuch as the stern embargo which the heart laid on the 
intellect is mercifully removed, he is, virtually, under the 
same circumstances as if a new portion were bestowed. 
Thus, with aU the precision which can fairly be required 
in the interpretation of such a phrase, we prove that, since 
man is elevated in the scale of intelligence through being 
raised from his moral degradation, we are bound to con- 
clude with the Psalmist, that "the entrance of God's words 
giveth light, it giveth understanding to the simple." 

We have yet one more reason to advance, explanatory 
of the connection which we set ourselves to trace. You 
observe that the entrance, or the opening, of God's words 
denotes such an application to the soul of the truths of 
revelation that they become influential on the life and 
conversation, Kow, why should a man who lives by the 

1 Dr. South. 
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Bible be, practically, possessed of a stronger and clearer 
understanding than apparently belonged to bim ere this 
rule was adopted ? The answer may be found in the facts 
that it is a believer's duty, whensoever he lacks wisdom, 
to ask it of God, and a believer's privilege never to be 
sent empty away. In all those cases which require the 
exercise of a sound discretion — which present opposite 
difficulties, rendering decision on a course painfully per- 
plexing — who is likely to display the soundest judgment ? 
the man who acts for himself, or another who seeks, and 
obtains, direction from above? We plead not for rash 
and unfounded expectations of a divine interference on our 
behalf. We simply hold fast to the promises of Scripture. 
And we pronounce it to be beyond all peradventure, that, 
if the Bible be true, it is also true that they who have 
been translated from darkness to light are never left with- 
out the aids of God's Spirit, unless they seek not those aids, 
or seek them not earnestly and faithfully. If I have 
known the entrance or the opening of the word of our God, 
then I have practically learned such lessons as these : 
" lean not to thine own understanding ; " ** in all thy ways 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths. "^ And if 
I am not to lean to mine own understanding, and if I have 
the privilege of being directed by a higher than mine own, 
it is evident that I occupy, practically, the position of one 
to whom has been given an increased measure of under- 
standing ; and what, consequently, is to prevent the simple 
man, whose rule of life is God's Word, from acting in all 
circumstances, whether ordinary or extraordinary, with 
such prudence, and discretion, and judgment, that he shall 
make good the assertion, that " the entrance of God's words 
giveth light, it giveth understanding to the simple 1 " 

^ Prov. iiL 5, 6. 
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Now it is not possible to gather into a single discourse 
the varied reasons which might be given for the fact under 
review. But the causes already adduced will serf e to show, 
that the fact is, at least, by no means unaccountable ; but 
that, on the contrary, the connection is so necessary between 
spiritual improvement and intellectual, that amongst the 
accompaniments of a new heart we may justly reckon a 
clearer head. 

We desire, in conclusion, to press upon you once more 
the worth of the Bible, and then to wind up our subject 
Avith a word of exhortation. 

Of all the boons which God has bestowed on this apos- 
tate and orphaned creation, we are bound to say that the 
Bible is the noblest and most precious. We bring not 
into comparison with this illustrious donation the glorious 
sunlight, nor the rich sustenance which is poured forth 
from the storehouses of the earth, nor that existence itself 
which allows us, though dust, to soar into companionship 
' with angels. The Bible is the development of man's im- 
mortality, the guide which informs him how he may move 
off triumphantly from a contracted and temporary scene, 
and grasp destinies of unbounded splendour, eternity his 
life-time and infinity his home. It is the record which 
tells us that this rebellious section of God*s unlimited em- 
pire is not excluded from our Maker's compassions ; but 
that the creatures who move upon its surface, though they 
have basely sepulchred in sinfulness and corruption the 
magnificence of their nature, are yet so dear in their ruin 
to Him who first formed them, that He hath bowed down 
the heavens in order to open their graves. Oh, you have 
only to think what a change would pass on the aspect of 
our race, if the Bible were suddenly withdrawn, and all 
remembrance of it swept away, and you arrive at some 
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faint notion of the worth of the volume. Take from Christ- 
endom the Bihle, and you have taken the moral chart hy 
which alone its population can be guided. Ignorant of 
the nature of God, and only guessing at their own immor- 
tality, the tens of thousands would be as mariners, tossed 
on a wide ocean, without a pole-star, and without a com- 
pass. It were to mantle the earth with a more than Egyp- 
tian darkness : it were to dry up the fountains of human 
happiness : it were to take the tides from our waters, and 
leave them stagnant, and the stars from oui heavens, and 
leave th?m in sackcloth, and the verdure from our valleys, 
and leave them in barrenness : it were to make the jDresent 
all recklessness and the future all hopelessness — the ma- 
niac's revelry and then the fiend's imprisonment — if you 
could annihilate that precious volume, which tells us of 
God and of Christ, and unveils immortality, and instructs 
in duty, and woos to glory. Such is the Bible. Prize ye 
it, and study it more and more. Prize it, as ye are immor- 
tal beings — for it guides to the New Jerusalem. Prize it, 
as ye are intellectual beings — ^for it "giveth understand- 
ing to the simple." 

We have now only space for a brief word of ex- 
hortation, and we ask for it your closest attention. A 
minister, if he would be faithful to his calling, must mark 
the signs of the times, and endeavour so to shape his 
addresses that they may meet, ^nd expose the prominent 
errors. Now we think that, in our own day, tliere is a 
strong disposition to put aside the Bible, and to seek out 
other agency for accomplishing results which God hath 
appointed it to effect. We fear, for example, that the in- 
tellectual benefits of scriptural knowledge are well-nigh 
entirely overlooked ; and that, in the efforts to raise the 
standard of mind, there is little or no recognition of the 
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mighty principle, that the Bible outweighs ten thousand 
encyclopaedias. And we are fearful on your account, lest 
something of this national substitution of human Kterature 
for divine should gain footing in your households. We 
fear lest, in the business of education, you should separate 
broadly that teaching which has to do with the salvation 
of the soul, from that which has to do with the improve- 
ment of the mind. We refer to this point, because we 
think ourselves bound, by the vows of our calling, to take 
every opportunity of stating the duties which devolve on 
you as parents or guardians. There is a sense in which it 
may be affirmed that souls, those mysterious and imperish- 
able things, are given into the custody of every father of 
a family. And we are persuaded that if there be one 
thing on this earth which draws more than another the 
sorrowing regards of the world of spirits, it must be the 
system of education pursued by the generality of parents. 
The entering a room gracefully is a vast deal more attended 
to than the entering into heaven ; and you would conclude 
that the grand thing for which God had sent the child 
into the world was that it might catch the Italian accent, 
and be quite at home in every note of the gamut. Chris- 
tianity, indeed, is not at variance with the elegancies of 
life : she can use them as her handmaids, and give them a 
beauty of which, out of her service, they are utterly desti- 
tute. We wage no war, therefore, with accomplishments, 
any more than with the solid acquirements of a liberal 
education. We are only anxious to press on you the 
necessity that ye make religion the basis of your system. 
We admit, in all its breadth, the truth of the saying, that 
knowledge is power. It is power — ay, a fatal, and a peril- 
ous. Neither the might of armies nor the scheming 
of politicians avails anything against this power. The 
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schoolmaster, as we have already hinted, is the grand en- 
gine for revolutionizing a world. Let knowledge be gen- 
erally diffused, and the fear of God be kept in the back- 
ground, and you have done the same for a country as if 
you had laid the gunpowder under its every institution : 
there needs only the igniting of a match, and the land 
shall be strewed with the fragments of all that is glorious 
and venerable. But, nevertheless, we would not have 
knowledge chained up in the college and monastery, be- 
cause its arm is endowed with such sinew and nerve. We 
would not put forth a finger to uphold a system which we 
believed based on the ignorance of a population. We 
only desire to see knowledge of God advance as the van- 
guard of the host of information. We are sure that an 
intellectual must be a mighty peasantry. But we are 
equally sure that an intellectual, and a godless, will de- 
monstrate their might, by the ease with which they crush 
whatever most adorns and elevates a kingdom. And in 
speaking to you individually of your duties as parents, we 
would bring into the family circle the principles thus 
announced as applicable to the national. We want not 
to set bounds to the amount of knowledge which you 
strive to impart But never let this remembrance be 
swept from your minds — that, to give a child knowledge 
without endeavouring, at the same time, to add to know- 
ledge godliness, is to do your best to throw the momentum 
of the giant into the arm of the idiot; to construct a 
machinery which may help to move a world, and to leave 
out the spring which would ensure its moving it only to- 
wards God. We would have you shun, even as you 
would the tampering with an immortality deposited in 
your keeping, the imitating what goes on in a thousand of 
the households of a professedly Christian neighbourhood 
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— the children can pronounce well, and they can step well, 
and they can play well ; the mother proudly exhibits the 
specimens of proficiency in painting, and the father dwells, 
with an air of delight, on the progress made in Yirgil and 
Homer — but if you inquire how far these parents are pro- 
viding for their own in the things of eternity, why, th(j 
children have perhaps learned the Church catechism, and 
they read a chapter occasionally on a Sunday afternoon. 
And that ye may avoid the mistake into which, as wc 
think, the temper of the times is but too likely to lead 
you, we would have you learn, from the subject which has 
now been discussed, that, in educating your children for 
the next life, you best educate them for the present. We 
give it you as a truth made known to us by God, and at 
the same time demonstrable by reason, that, in going 
through the courses of Bible instruction, there is better 
mental discipline, whether for a child or an adult, than in 
any of the cleverly devised methods for opening and 
strengthening the faculties. We say not that the study of 
Scripture should exclude other studies, or be substituted 
for them. Natural philosophy is not to be learned from 
Scripture, nor general history ; and we would not have 
such matters neglected. But we say that scriptural study 
should be at once the groundwork and companion of 
every other, and that the mind will advance "vvith the 
firmest and most dominant step into the various depart- 
ments of knowledge, when familiarized with the truths of 
revelation and accustomed to walk their unlimited spread- 
ings. If parents had no higher ambition than to make 
their children intellectual, they would act most shrewdly 
by acting as though desirous to make them religious. It 
is thus we apply our subject to those amongst you who 
are parents or guardians. But it applies to alL We call 
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upon you all to observe, that, in place of being beneath 
the notice of the intellectual, the Bible is the great 
nourisher of intellect. We require of you to bear away 
to your homes as an undeniable fact, that to care for the 
soul is to cultivate the mind. We will not yield the 
culture of the understanding to earthly husbandmen. 
There are heavenly ministers who water it with a choicer 
dew, and pour on it the beams of a more brilliant sun, 
and prune its branches with a kinder and more skilful 
hand. We will not give up reason to stand always as a 
priestess at the altars of human philosophy. She hath a 
more majestic temple to tread, and more beauteous robes 
wherein to walk, and incense rarer and more fragrant to 
burn in golden censers. She does well when exploring 
boldly God's visible works. She does better when she 
meekly submits to spiritual teachings, and sits, as a child, 
at the Saviour's feet : for then shall she experience the 
truth, that " the entrance of God's words giveth light and 
understanding." And, therefore, be ye heedful — the young 
amongst you more especially — that ye be not ashamed of ' 
piety, as though it argued a feeble capacity. Rather be 
assured, forasmuch as revelation is the great strengthener 
of reason, that the march of mind which leaves the Bible 
in the rear is an advance, like that of our first parents in 
Paradise, towards knowledge, but, at the same time, to- 
wards death. 



SERMON VIII 

THE PROVISION MADE BY GOD FOR THE POOR 

** ^Qu, ® (Koti, fjast prepareli of Wi)Tst gooUnRW Cor tlje poor/*— 

Psalm Ixviii. 10. 

WE think it one of the most remarkable sayings of 
Holy Writ, that " the poor shall never cease out 
of the land."^ The words may be regarded as a pro- 
phecy, and their fulfilment has been every way most sur- 
prising. Amid all the revolutions whereof our earth has 
been the scene — revolutions which have presented to us 
empire after empire rising to the summit of greatness, and 
gathering into its provinces the wealth of the world — 
there has never been a nation over which riches have been 
equally diffused. The many have had poverty for their 
portion, whilst abundance has been poured into the laps 
of the few. And if you refuse to consider this as a divine 
appointment, it will be hard, we think, to account for the 
phenomenon. It might have been expected that the dis- 
tribution of physical comfort would be proportioned to the 
amount of ^physical strength ; so that numbers would 
dictate to individuals ; and the power of bone and muscle 
be brought to bear on the production of equality of cir- 

^ Deut. XV. 11, 
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cumstance. And just in the degree that we recognise the 
fulfilment of prophecy in the continuance of poverty, we 
must be prepared to allow, that the unequal distribution 
of temporal advantages is a result of the Almighty's good 
pleasure ; and that, consequently, all popular harangues 
on equality of rights are nothing less than contradictions 
to the assertion, " The rich and poor meet together, the 
Lord is the maker of them all."^ 

There is no easier subject for stormy and factious 
declamation, than the hard and unnatural estate of poverty. 
The slightest reference to it engages, at once, the feelings 
of the multitude. And whensoever a bold and talented 
demagogue works up into his speeches the doctrine that 
all men are bom with equal rights, he plies his audience 
with the strongest excitement, but does, at the same time, 
greatest despite tq the Word of inspiration. We hold it to 
be clear to every student of Scripture, that God hath 
ordained successive ranks in human society, and that 
uniformity of earthly allotment was never contemplated 
by His providence. And, therefore, do we likewise hold, 
that attempts at equalization would be tantamount to 
rebellion against the appointments of Heaven, and that 
infidelity must upheave the altars of a land ere its in- 
habitants could venture out on such enterprise. It is just 
that enterprise which may be looked for as the offspring of 
a doctrine, demonstrable only when the Bible shall have 
perished — the doctrine that all power emanates from the 
people. When a population have been nursed into the 
belief that sovereignty is theirs, the likelihood is, that the 
first assertion of this sovereignty will be the seizing the 
possessions of those who gave them the lesson. The 
readiest way of overturning the rights of property is to 

^ Prov. xxiL 2. 
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introduce false theories on the origin of power. And they 
must, at the least, be short-sighted calculators, who, having 
taught our mechanics and labourers that they are the true 
king of the land, expect them to continue well-contented 
with the title, and quite willing that superiors should keep 
the advantages. 

But our main concern lies, at present, with the fact, that 
poverty is an appointment of God. We assume this fact 
as one not to be questioned by a Christian congregation. 
And when we have fastened on the truth that God hath 
appointed poverty, we must set ourselves to ascertain that 
God hath not overlooked the poor ; there being nothing 
upon which we may have a greater prior certainty than on 
this, namely, that if it be God's will that the poor should 
cease, it must also be His arrangement that the poor should 
be cared for. 

Now our text is a concise, but striking declaration that 
the solicitudes of God are engaged on the side of the poor. 
It would seem, indeed, from the context, that spiritual 
blessings were specially intended by the Psalmist, when 
addressing himself to God in the words to be examined, 
he speaks of the Almighty as sending a plentiful rain, 
and refreshing the weary inheritance. And we think it 
required by the nature of this imagery, as compared with 
the rest of scriptural metaphor, that we understand an 
outpouring of the Spirit as the mercy which David com- 
memorates. But still there is nothing, either in the words 
themselves or in those which accompany them, requiiing 
that we circumscribe the bearings of the passage. "We 
may take it as a general truth, that " Thou, God, hast 
prepared of Thy goodness for the poor." And we shall, 
therefore, endeavour to turn your thoughts on two separate 

inquiries ; examining, in the first place, how the assertion 

M 
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holds good in temporal things, and, in the second place, 
how it holds good in spiritual things. This second inquiry 
is the more closely connected with the business of our 
Sunday assemblings, and we shall give it, therefore, the 
main of our time and attention. 

Now if we set ourselves to establish as a matter-of-fact, 
that in temporal things God of His goodness has pre- 
pared for the poor, we seem at once arrested in our de- 
monstration by that undeniable wretchedness which lies 
heavy on the mass of a crowded population. But it would 
be altogether wrong that we should judge any appoint- 
ment of God withoub reference being had to the distor- 
tions which man has himself introduced. We feel assured 
upon the point, that, in constructing the framework of 
society, God designed that one class should depend greatly 
on another, and that some should have nothing but a hard- 
earned pittance, whilst others were charioted in plenty. 
But we are to the full as clear upon anotiier point, namely, 
that if in any case there be positive destitution, it is not 
to be referred to the established ordinance of God, but 
only to some forgetfulness, or violation, of that mutual 
dependence which this ordinance would encourage. There 
has never yet been the state of things — and, in spite of 
the fears of political economists, we know not that there 
ever will be — in which the produce of this earth suflSced 
not for its population. God has given the globe for th e 
dwelling-place of man, and causing that its valleys stand 
thick with corn, scatters food over its surface to satisfy the 
wants of an enormous and multiplying tenantry. And 
unless you can show that He hath sent such excess of in- 
habitants into this district of His empire that there can- 
not be wrung for them sufficiency of sustenance from the 
overtasked soil, you will have made no advance towards a 
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demonstration, that the veriest outcast, worn to a mere 
skeleton by famine, disproves the assertion that God of 
His goodness has prepared for the poor. The question is 
not whether every poor man obtains enough: for this 
brings into the account human management. It is simply, 
whether God has given enough : for this limits our thoughts 
to divine appointment. And beyond all doubt, when we 
take this plain and straightforward view of the subject, we 
cannot put from us the conclusion, that God of His good- 
ness has prepared for the poor. If He had so limited 
the productiveness of the earth that it would yield only 
enough for a fraction of its inhabitants, and if He had 
allowed that the storehouses of nature might, be exhausted 
by the demands of the myriads whom He summoned into 
life, there would lie objections against a statement which 
ascribes to His goodness the having made an universal 
provision. But if — and we have here a point admitting 
not of controversy — He have always hitherto caused that 
the productions of the globe should keep pace with its 
population, it is nothing better than the reasoning of a 
child, that God hath not provided for the poor, because, 
through maladministration of His bounties, the poor may, 
in certain cases, have been wholly unpro^'ided for. 

And it is worth your while to observe, that God pre- 
pared more than mere sustenance for the poor when He 
endowed the soil with its surprising and still undeveloped 
productiveness. We are indebted to the ground on which 
we tread for the arts which adorn, and the learning which 
ennobles, as well as for the food which sustains human 
life. If God had thrown such barrenness into the earth, 
that it would yield only enough to support those who 
tilled it, you may all perceive that every man must have 
laboured at agriculture for himself ; there being no over- 
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plus of produce which the toil of one individual could 
have procured for another. Thus, if you examine with 
any carefulness, you must necessarily discover, that the 
sole reason why this company of men can devote them- 
selves to the business of legislation, and that to the study 
of jurisprudence ; why we may erect schools and universi- 
ties, and so set apart individuals who shall employ them- 
selves on the instruction of their fellows ; why we can 
have armies to defend the poor man's cottage and the rich 
man's palace, and navies to prosecute commerce, and 
preachers to stand up in our cities and viUages, pointing 
mankind to Jesus of Nazareth — that the alone practical 
reason of all this must be sought in the fertility of the 
soil : for if the soil were not fertile enough to yield more 
than the tiller requires for himself, every man must be a 
husbandman, and none could follow any other avocation. 
So that, by an arrangement which appears the more 
wonderful the more it is pondered, God hath literally 
wrought into the soil of this globe a provision for the 
varied wants, physical and moral and intellectual, of the 
race whose generations possess successively its provinces. 
That which made wealth possible was equally a prepara- 
tion for the well-being of poverty. And though you may 
trace, with a curious accuracy, the rise and progress of 
sciences, and map down the steps of the march of civiliza- 
tion, and show how, in the advancings of a nation, the 
talented and enterprising have carried on crusades against 
ignorance and barbarism, we can still bring you back to 
the dust out of which we were made, and bid you find in 
its particles the elements of the results on which your 
admiration is poured, and tie you down, with the rigour 
of a mathematical demonstration, to the marvellous though 
half-forgotten fact, that God invested the ground with 
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the power of ministering to man's many necessities — so 
that the arts by which the comforts of a population are 
multiplied, and the laws by which thoir rights are upheld, 
and the schools in which their minds are disciplined, and 
the churches in which their souls are instructed — all these 
may be referred to one and the same grand ordinance ; all 
ascribed to that fruitfulness of the earth by which God 
" of His goodness has prepared for the poor." 

But we said that we should dwell at no great length on 
the first division of our subject : and we now, therefore, 
pass on t'D investigate the second. We are to show how 
the assertion holds good in spiritual things, that God of 
His goodness has prepared for the poor. 

Now we often set before you the noble doctrine of 
Scripture and our Church, that Christ died for the whole 
world ; and that, consequently, the human being can never 
be bom whose sins were not laid on the Surety of the 
apostate. It is a deep and mysterious, but glorious truth, 
that the sins of every man were punished in Jesus, so that 
the guiltiness of each individual pressed in upon the 
Mediator, and wrung out its penalties from His flesh and 
His spirit. The person of Christ Jesus was divine, whilst 
in that person were united two natures, the human and 
divine. And on this account it was that the sins of every 
man could rush against the Surety, and take their j)enalty 
out of His anguish. It is not merely that Christ was the 
brother of every man. A man and his brother are walled- 
off and separated by their personality. What is done by 
the one cannot be felt, as his own action, by the other. 
But Christ, by assuming our nature, took, as it were, a 
part of every man. He was not, as any one of us is, a 
mere human individual But having human nature, and 
not human personality, He was tied, so to speak, by a most 
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sensitive fibre, to each memLer of the enormous family of 
man. And along these unnumbered threads of S3rmpathy 
there came travelling the evil deeds, and the evil thoughts, 
and the evil words, of eveiy child of a rebellious seed ; 
and they knocked at Uis heart, and asked for vengeance : 
and thus the sin became His own in everything but its 
guiltiness ; and the wondrous result was brought round, 
that He " Who did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth," ^ felt every sin which can ever be committed, and 
was pierced by it, and torn by it. Ay, and it is because 
I can clearly perceive, that, in taking human nature, Christ 
fastened me to Himself by one of those sympathetic threads 
which can never be snapped, that I feel certified that every 
sin which I have committed, and every sin which I shall 
yet commit, went in upon the Mediator and swelled His 
sufferings. When He died, my sins, indeed, had not. been 
perpetrated. Yet, forasmuch as they were to be perpetrated 
in the nature which He had taken to Himself, they came 
crowding up from the unborn ages, and they ran, like 
molten lead, along the fibre which, even then, bound me 
lo the Saviour ; and pouring themselves into the sanctuary 
of His righteous soul, contributed to the wringing from 
Him the mysterious cry, " Mine iniquities " — mine, done 
in that nature which is emphatically mine — " mine iniqui- 
ties have taken hold upon me, so that I am not able to 
look up ; they are more than the hairs of my head ; there- 
fore my heart faileth me."^ 

^Now it was thus with a distinct and specific reference 
to every individual, the poorest and the meanest of our 
race, that "the Word was made flesh, "^ and dwelt and 
died upon this earth. It was not merely that God cared 
for the world in the mass, as for a province of His empire 

1 1 Pet. ii. 22. « Psa. xL 12. » John i. 14. 
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tenanted by tlie wayward and the wretched. He cared 
for each single descendant of Adam. We know, with an 
assurance which it is beyond the power of argument tc 
shake, that Christ Jesus tasted death for every man. We 
are commissioned to say to each individual — it matters not 
who he be, scorched by an Eastern sun or girt in by polar 
snows — the Son of the Eternal died for thee, for thee 
separately, for thee individually. And if, then, you can- 
not find us the outcast unredeemed by the costly processes 
of the Incarnation and Crucifixion ; if, addressing ourselves 
to the least known and the most insignificant of our 
species, we can tell him that, though he be but an unit, 
yea, almost a cypher, in the vast sum of human existence, 
he has so engaged the solicitudes of the Almighty that a 
divine Person undertook his suretyship, and threw down 
the barriers which sin had cast up between him and 
happiness — oh, have we not an overpowering proof that 
God has been mindful of the despised ones and the desti- 
tute; and whilst we can appeal to such provision on 
behalf of the poor as places heaven within their reach, in 
all its magnificence and in all its blessedness, where is the 
tongue that can presume to deny that God hath " of His 
goodness prepared for the poor?" 

But we cannot content ourselves with this general proof. 
It seems implied in our text — and this is the point which 
we seek to establish — that, in spiritual things, God has 
prepared for the poor even more than for the rich. We 
proceed, then, to observe, that God has so manifested a 
tender and impartial concern for His creatures, as to have 
thrown advantages round poverty which may well be said 
to counterbalance its disadvantages. It is unquestionable 
that the condition of a poor man is more favourable than 
that of a rich to the reception of Christ. Had not this 
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been matter-of-fact, the Redeemer would never have pro- 
nounced it "easier for a camel to go through a needle's 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." 1 There is in poverty what we may almost call 
a natural tendency to the leading men to dependence on 
God, and faith in His promises. On the other hand, there 
is in wealth just as natural a tendency to the production 
of a spirit of haughty and infidel independence. The poor 
man, har^sed with difficulties in earning a scanty subsist- 
ence for himself and his household, will have a readier ear 
for tidings of a bright home beyond the grave, than the 
rich man, who, lapped in luxury, can imagine nothing 
more delightful than the unbroken continuance of present 
enjoyments. Poverty, in short, is a humiliatiug and 
depressing thing, whilst affluence nurtures pride and 
elation of mind. And in proportion, therefore, as all 
which has kinsmanship with humility is favourable to 
piety, all which has kinsmanship with haughtiness un- 
favourable, we may fairly argue that the poor man has an 
advantage over the rich, considering them both as appointed 
to immortality. 

But not only has God thus mercifully introduced a kind 
of natural counterpoise to the allowed evils of poverty : in 
the institution of a method of redemption. He may specially 
be said to have prepared for the mean and the destitute. 
There is nothing in the prescribed duties of religion, 
which, in the least degree, requires that a man should be 
a man of learning or leisure. We take the husbandman 
at his plough, or the manufacturer at his loom ; and we 
can tell him, that, whilst he goes on uninterruptedly with 
his daily toil, the grand business of his souFs salvation 
may advance with an uniform march. We do not require 

* Luke xviii. 26. 
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that lie should relax in his industiy, or abstract some 
hours from usual occupations, in order to learn a compli- 
cated plan, and study a sch?Gme which demands time and 
intellect for its mastery. The Gospel message is so 
exquisitely simple, the sum and substance of truth may be 
60 gathered into brief and easily understood sentences, that 
all which it is absolutely necessary to know may be told 
in a minute, and borne about with him by the labourer in 
the field, or the mariner on the waters, or the soldier on the 
battle plain. We reckon it far the most wonderful feature 
in the Bible, that, whilst presenting a sphere for the long- 
est and most painstaking research — exhibiting heights 
which no soarings of imagination can scale, and depths 
which no fathoming line of intellect can explore — it sets 
forth the way of salvation with so much of unadorned 
plainness, that it may as readily be understood by the 
child or the peasant, as by the full-grown man or the 
deep read philosopher. Who wiU keep back the tribute 
of acknowledgment that God of His goodness has pre- 
pared for the poor] If an individual be possessed of 
commanding genius, gifted with powers which far remove 
him from the herd of his fellows, he will find in the 
pages of Scripture beauties, and difficulties, and secrets, 
and wonders, which a long lifetime of study shall leave 
unexhausted. But the man of no pretensions to talent, 
and of no opportunities for research, may turn to the Bible 
in quest of comfort and direction, and there he will find, 
traced as with a sunbeam, so that none but the wilfully 
blind can overlook the record, guidance for the lost and 
consolation for the downcast. We say that it is in this 
preparation for the poor that the Word of God is most 
surprising. View the matter how you will, the Bible is 
as much the unlearned man's book as it is the learned, as 
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much the poor man's as it is the rich. It is so composed 
as to suit all ages and all classes. And whilst the man of 
learning and capacity is poring upon the volume in the 
retirement of his closet, and employing all the stores of a 
varied literature on the illustrating its obscurities and the 
soh'ing its difficulties, the labourer may he sitting at his 
cottage door, with his boys and his girls drawn around 
him, explaining to them, from the simply written pages, 
how great is the Almighty, and how precious is Jesus. 
!Nay, we shall not overstep the boundaries of truth, if we 
carry these statements yet a little further. We hold that 
the Bible is even more the poor man's than the rich man's. 
There is a vast deal of the Bible which appears written 
with the express design verifying our text, that God of 
His goodness has "prepared for the poor." There are 
many of the promises which seem to demand poverty as 
the element wherein alone their full lustre can radiate. 
The prejudices, moreover, of the poor man against the 
truths which the volume opens up are likely to be less 
strong and inveterate than those of the rich man. He 
seems to have, naturally, a kind of companionship with a 
suffering Eedeemer, Who had not "where to lay His head."^ 
He can have no repugnance, but on the contrary a sort of 
instinctive attachment, to apostles who, like himself, 
wrought with their own hands for the supply of daily 
necessities. He can feel himself, if we may use such 
expression, at home in the scenery and amongst the lead- 
ing characters of the "New Testament. Whereas, on the 
other hand, the scientific man, and the man of education, 
and of influence, and of high bearing in society, will have 
prepossessions and habits of thinking with which the 
announcements of the Gospel will unavoidably jar. He 

^ Luke viii. 68. 
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has, as it were, to be brought down to the level of the poor 
man before he can pass under the gateway which stands at 
the outset of the path of salvation. He has to bjgin by 
learning the comparative worthlessness of many distinc- 
tions, which never having been placed within the poor 
man's reach stand not as obstacles to his heavenward pro- 
gress. And if there be correctness in this representation, 
it is quite evident that if the Gospel be, for the first time, 
put into the hands, or proclaimed in the hearing, of a man 
of rank and of a mean man, the likelihood is far greater 
that the mean man will lay hold, efiectively and savingly, 
on the truth, than that the man of rank will thus grasp 
it : and our conclusion, therefore, comes out strong and 
irresistible, that, if there be advantage on either side, the 
Bible is even more nicely adapted to the poor than to the 
rich ; and that, consequently, it is most emphatically true, 
that, "Thou, God, hast prepared of Thy goodness for the 
poor." 

But there is yet another point on which we think it 
well to turn briefly your attention ; for it is one which is 
oftentimes not a little misunderstood. . We know that 
what are termed the evidences of Christianity are of u 
costly and intricate description, scarcely accessible except 
to the studious. It is hardly to be supposed that the un- 
lettered man can have mastered the external arguments 
which go to prove the divine origin of our faith. And if the 
Almighty have placed the witness for the truth of Chris- 
tianity beyond the poor man's grasp, has Ho not left the 
poor man open to the inroads of scepticism ; and how, 
therefore, can it be said that He has of His goodness " pre- 
pared for the poor*?" There is much in the aspect of the 
times which gives powerful interest to such a question as 
this. Whilst all ranks are assailed by the emissaries of 
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infidelity, it is important that we see whether God has not 
prepared for all ranks some engines of resistance. 

IS'ow, we are never afraid of suhjecting the external evi- 
dences of Christianity to the most sifting processes which 
our adversaries can invent. We do not receive a religion 
"Nvithout proof; and our proof we will bring to the best 
touchstones of truth. Christianity is not the grave, but 
the field of vigorous inquiry. And we see not, therefore, 
why scepticism should claim to itself a monopoly of in- 
tellect. The high road to reputation for talent seems to 
be boldness in denying Christianity. Ay, and many a 
young man passes nowadays for a fine and original genius 
who could not distinguish himself in the honourable com- 
petitions of an university, who makes no way in his pro- 
fession, and is nothing better than a cipher in society, 
but who is of so independent a spirit that he can jeer at 
priestcraft in a club-room, and of so inventive a turn that 
he can ply Scripture with objections a hundred times 
refuted. 

But the evidences of Christianity are not to be set aside 
by a sneer. We wiU take our stand as on a mount thrown 
up in the broad waste of many generations, and one cen- 
tury after another shall struggle forth from the sepulchres 
of the past, and each, as its monarchs, and its warriors, 
and its priests, walk dimly under review, shall lay down 
a tribute at the feet of Christianity. We will have the 
volume of history spread out before us, and bid science 
arrange her manifold developments, and seek the bones of 
martyrs in the east and in the west, and tread upon battle 
plains with an empire's dust sepulchred beneath ; but on 
whatsoever we gaze, and whithersoever we turn, the evi- 
dences of our religion shall look nobler and wax mightier. 
It were the work of a lifetime to gain even cursory acquaint- 
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ance with the proofs which substantiate the claims of 
Christianity. It would beat down the energies of the 
most gifted and masterful spirit to require it to search out 
and concentrate whatsoever attests the truth of the Gospel 
— for the mountains of the earth have a voice, and the 
cities, and the valleys, and the tombs ; and the sail must 
be unfurled to bear the inquirer over every ocean, and the 
wings of the morning must carry him to the outskirts of 
infinite space. We will not concede that a more over- 
whelming demonstration would be given to the man who 
should stand side by side with a messenger from the in- 
visible world, and hear from celestial lips the spirit-stirring 
news of redemption, than is actually to be attained by him 
who sits down patiently and assiduously, and plies, with 
all the diligence of an unwearied labourer, in the mine of 
information, at accumulating and arranging the evidences 
of Christianity. So that we may well think ourselves 
warranted in contending that God has marvellously pre- 
pared for the faith of educated men. Scepticism, what- 
ever it boasts, walks too often to its conclusions over a fet- 
tered reason and a forgotten creation. And any man 
who will study carefully, and think candidly, and pray 
earnestly, oh, we dare almost promise that he shall rise 
from his inquiry a believer in revelation. 

But what say we to the case of the poor man 1 How 
hath God of His goodness " prepared for the poor ] " It 
may be certain that the external evidences of Christianity 
amoimt to a demonstration which, when fairly put, is 
altogether irresistible. But it is just as certain that the 
generality of believers can have little or no acquaintance 
with, these evidences. It were virtually the laying an in- 
terdict on the Christianity of the lower orders, to establish 
a necessity that mastery of the evidences must precede 
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belief in the doctrines of tlie Gospel. "We can see no re- 
sult but that of limiting the very existence of religion to 
the academy or the cloister, and prohibiting its circulation 
through the dense masses of our population, if the only 
method of certifying one's self that the Bible is from God 
were that of searching through the annals of antiquity, 
and following out the testimony arranged by the labours 
of successive generations. And yet, on the other hand, it 
were just as fatal to the Christianity of our peasantry to 
maintain that they take for granted the divine origin of 
the Gospel, and that they can give no better reason than 
that of long established custom, why the Bible should be 
received as a communication from Heaven. We say that 
tins would be as fatal as the former supposition to the 
Christianity of our peasantry. A belief which has nothing 
to rest on deserves not to be designated belief; and, 
unable to sustain itself by reason, must yield at the first 
onset of scepticism. 

But there can be nothing more unjust than the conclu- 
sion, that the poor man has no evidence within reach 
because he has not the external. We will not allow that 
God has failed in this respect to prepare for the poor. 
We will go into the cottage of the poor disciple of Christ, 
and we will say to him, Why do you believe upon Jesus ? 
You know little or nothing about the witness of antiquity. 
You know little or nothing about the completion of pro- 
phecy. You can give me no logical, no grammatical, no 
historical reasons for concluding the Bible to be what it 
professes itself, a revelation made in early times of the 
wiU of the Almighty. Why then do you believe upon 
Jesus 1 What grounds have you for faith, what basis of 
conviction ? 

Now, if the poor man lay bare his experience, he will 
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probably show ho\7 God Lath prepared for him, by giving 
such a reply as the following : — I lived long unconcerned 
about the soul. I thought only on the pleasures of to-day : 
I cared nothing for the worm which might gnaw me to- 
morrow. I was brought, however, by sickness, or by dis- 
appointment, or by the death of the one I best loved, or 
by a startling sermon, to fear that all was not right be- 
tween me and God. I grew more and more anxious. 
Terrors haunted me by day, and sleep went from my pillow 
by night. At length I was bidden to look unto Jesus as 
"delivered for my offences, and raised again for my justi- 
fication." ^ Quickly I felt Him to be exactly the Saviour 
that I needed. Every want found in Him an immediate 
supply ; every fear a cordial ; every wound a balm. And 
ever since, the more I have read of the Bible, the more 
have I found that it must have been written on purpose 
for myself. It seems to know all my cares, all my temp- 
tations ; and it speaks so beautifully a word in season that 
He who wrote it must I think have had me in His eye. 
Why do I believe on Jesus 1 Oh, I feel Him to be a 
divine Saviour — that is my proof. Why do I believe the 
Bible 1 I have found it to be God's Word — there is my 
witness. 

We think assuredly, that if you take the experience of 
the generality of Christians, you will find that they do 
not believe without proof. We again say that we cannot 
assent to the proposition, that the Christianity of our vil- 
lages and hamlets takes for granted the truth of the Bible, 
and has no reason to give when that truth is called in 
question. The peasant who, when the hard toil of the 
day is concluded, will sit by his fireside, and read the 
Bible, with all the eagerness and all the confidence of one 

^ Rom. vi. 25. 
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who receives it as a message from God, has some better 
ground than common report, or the tradition of his fore- 
fathers, on which to rest his persuasion of the divinity of 
the volume. The Book speaks to him with a force which 
he feels never could belong to a mere human composition. 
There is drawn such a picture of his own heart — a picture 
presenting many features which he would not have dis- 
covered, had they not been thus outlined, but which he re- 
cognises as most accurate the instant they are exhibited — 
that he can be sure that the painter is none other but He 
Who alone searches the heart. The proposed deliverance 
agrees so wonderfully and so minutely with his wants; 
it manifests such unbounded and equal concern for the 
honour of God and the wellbeing of man; it provides 
with so consummate a skill that, whilst the human race is 
redeemed, the Divine attributes shall be glorified ; that it 
were like telling him that a creature spread out the firma- 
ment and inlaid it with worlds, to tell him that the 
profiered salvation is the device of impostors or the fig- 
ment of enthusiasts. And thus the pious inmate of the 
workshop or the cottage " hath the witness in him- 
self."^ The home-thrusts which he receives from 
"the sword of the Spirit "^ are his evidences that the 
weapon is not of earthly manufacture. The surprising 
manner in which texts will start, as it were, from the 
page, and become spoken things rather than written ; so 
that the Bible, shaking itself from the trammels of the 
printing-press, seems to issue from the firmament in the 
breathings of the Omnipotent — this stamps Scripture to 
him as literally God's Wprd — prophets and apostles may 
have written it, but the Almighty still utters it. And all 
this makes the evidence with which the poor man is pre- 

1 1 John V. 10. 2 Eph. vi. 17. 
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pared in defence of Christianity. We do not represent it 
as an evidence which may successfully be brought for- 
ward in professed combat with infidelity. It must have 
been experienced before it can be admitted; and not being 
of a nature to commend itself distinctly to the understand- 
ing of the sceptic, will be rejected by him as visionary, 
and therefore received not in proof. But, if the self- 
evidencing power of Scripture render not the peasant a 
match for the unbeliever, it nobly secures him against 
being himself overborne. " The witness in himself," if it 
qualify him not, like science and scholarship, for the 
ofiensive, will render him quite impregnable, so long as he 
stands on the defensive. And we believe of many a 
village Christian, who has never read a line on the 
evidences of Christianity, and whose whole theology is 
drawn from the Bible itself, that he would be, to the full; 
as staunch in withstanding the emissaries of scepticism as 
the mightiest and best-equipped of our learned divines ; and 
that, if he could give no answer to his assailant whilst 
urging his chronological and historical objections, yet by 
falling back on his own experience, and entrenching him- 
self within the manifestations of truth which have been 
made to his own conscience, he would escape the giving 
harbourage, for one instant, to a suspicion that Christianity 
is a fable, and hold fast, in aU its beauty and in all its 
integrity, the truth, that " we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, and He is the propitia- 
tion for our sins."i 

Yea, and it is a growing and strengthening evidence 
which God of His goodness has thus prepared for our poor. 
Whensoever they obey a direction of Scripture, and find 
the accompanying promise fulfilled, this is a new proof 

^ 1 John ii. 1. ^ 

N 
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that the direction and the promise are from God. The 
book tells them that blessings are to be sought and 
obtained through the name of Christ. They ask and they 
receive. What is this but a witness that it is divine ? 
Would God give His sanction to a lie ] The book assures 
them that the Holy Spirit wiU gradually sanctify those 
who beheve upon Jesus. They find the sanctification fol- 
lowing on the behef ; and does not this attest the authority 
of the volume 1 The book declares that " all things work 
together for good " ^ to the disciples of Jesus. They find that 
prosperity and adversity, as each brings its trials, so each 
its lessons and supports ; and whilst God thus continually 
verifies a declaration, can they doubt that He made it ? 
And thus, day by day, the self-evidencing power of Scrip- 
ture comes into fuller operation, and experience multiplies 
and strengthens the internal testimony. The peasant will 
discover more and more that the Bible and the conscience 
so fit into each other, that the Artificer who made one 
must have equally fashioned both. His life will be an 
ongoing proof that Scripture is truth ; for his days and 
hours are its chapters and verses realized to the letter. 
And others may admire the shield which the industry and 
ingenuity of learned men have thrown over Christianity. 
They may speak of the solid rampart cast up by the labour 
of ages, and pronounce the faith unassailable, because 
history, and philosophy, and science have all combined to 
gird round it a ponderous and colossal demonstration. 
We, for our part, glory most in the fact, that Scripture so 
commends itself to the conscience, and experience so 
bears out the Bible, that the Gospel can go the round of 
the world, and carry with it, in all its travel, its own 
mighty credentials. And though we depreciate not, but 

^ Rom. viii. 28. 
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rather confess thankfully, the worth of external evidence, 
we still think it the noblest provision of God, that if the 
external were destroyed the internal would remain, and 
splendidly uphold Christianity. There is nothing which 
we reckon more wonderful in arrangement, nothing more 
deserving all the warmth of our gratitude, than that divine 
truth, by its innate power, could compel the Corinthian 
sceptic 1 to fall down upon his face ; and that this 
truth, by the same innate power, can so satisfy a reader of 
its origin, that ploughmen as well as theologians have 
reason for their hope, and the Christianity of villages, as 
much as the Christianity of universities, can defy infidel- 
ity, and hold on undaunted by all the buffetings of the 
adversary. 

And if we now sum up this portion of our argument, 
we may say, that God has so constructed His word that it 
carries with it its own witness to the poor man's inteUect 
and the poor man's heart. Thus, although it were idle to 
contend that the poor can show you, with a learned 
precision, the authenticity of Scripture, or call in the 
aids which philosophy has furnished, or strengthen their 
faith from the worder-workings of nature, or mount and 
snatch conviction from the glittering tracery on the over- 
head canopy ; still they may feel, whilst perusing the 
Bible, that it so speaks to the heart, that it teUs them so 
fuUy all they most want to know, that it so verifies itself 
in everyday experience, that it humbles them so much 
and rejoices them so much, that it strikes with such energy 
on every chord — in short, that it so commends itself to 
every faculty as purely divine — that they could sooner 
believe that God made not the stars than that God wrote 
not the Scriptures ; and thus equipped with powerful 

1 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 
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macliinery for resisting the infidel, they give proof the 
most conclusive that "Thou, God, hast prepared of 
Thy goodness for the poor." 

Such are the illustrations which we would advance of 
the truth of our text, when reference is had to spiritual 
provision. We shall only, in conclusion, commend the 
subject to your earnest meditation ; assuring you that the 
more it is examined, the more wiU it be found fraught 
with interest and instruction. There is something exqui- 
sitely touching in an exhibition of God as providing sedu- 
lously, both in temporal and spiritual things, for the poor 
and illiterate. " The eyes of aU wait upon Thee, and Thou 
givest them their meat in due season."^ God is that mar- 
vellous Being to Whom the only great thing is Himself. 
A world is to Him an atom, and an atom is to Him a 
world. And as therefore He cannot be mastered by what 
is vast and enormous, so He cannot overlook what is minute 
and insignificant. There is not, then, a smile on a poor 
man's cheek, and there is not a tear in a poor man's eye, 
either of which is independent of the providence of Him 
Who gilds with the lustre of His countenance the unlimited 
concave, and measures in the hoUow of His hand the 
waters of fathomless oceans. And that "the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them," * is one of the strongest 
evidences on the side of Christianity. It was given to 
John the Baptist as a mark by which he might prove 
Christ the promised Messiah. He might hence learn that 
Jesus had come, not to make God known exclusively to 
the learned and great, but that, breaking loose from the 
trammels of a figurative dispensation. He was dealing witli 
the mechanic at his wheel, and with the slave at his 
drudgery, and with the beggar in his destitution. Had 

^ Psa. cxlv. 15. * Matt. xi. 5. 
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Christ sent to the imprisoned servant of the Lord, and 
told him that He was fascinating the philosopher with 
sublime disclosures of the nature of Deity, and drawing 
after him the learned of the earth by powerful and rhetor- 
ical delineations of the wonders of the invisible world, 
but that all the while he had no communications for the 
poor and common-place crowd; why, John might have 
been dazzled for a time by the splendour of His miracles, 
and he might have mused wonderingly on the displayed 
ascendency over diseases and death, but quickly he must 
have thought this is not revealing God to the ignorant 
and destitute, and this cannot be the religion designed for 
aU nations and ranks. But wten the announcement of 
wonder-workings was followed by the declaration that 
glad tidings of deliverance were being published to the 
poor, the Baptist would readily perceive that the long 
looked-for close to a limited dispensation was contemplated 
in the mission of Jesus ; that Jesus, in short, was intro- 
ducing precisely the system which Messiah might be ex- 
pected to introduce ; and thus, finding that the doctrines 
bore out the miracles, he would admit at once His preten- 
sions, not merely because He gave sight to the bHnd, but 
because, preaching the Gospel to the ignorant. He showed 
that God of His goodness had prepared for the poor. 

And that the Gospel should be adapted as well as 
preached to the poor — adapted in credentials as well as in 
doctrines — this is one of those arrangements which, as 
devised, show infinite love, as executed, infinite wisdom. 
Who will deny that God had thrown Himself into Chris- 
tianity, even as into the system of the visible universe, 
since the meanest can trace His footsteps, and feel them- 
selves environed with the marchings of the Eternal One 1 
Oh, we do think it cause of mighty gratulation, in days 
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when infidelit; io longer confining itself to literary circles, 
has gone dow^ to the homes and the haunts of our pea- 
santry, and seeks to prosecute an impious crusade amongst 
the very lowest of our people — we do think it cause of 
mighty gratulation, that God should have thus garrisoned 
the poor against the inroads of scepticism. We have no 
fears for the vital and substantial Christianity of the 
humbler classes of society. They may seem, at first sight, 
unequipped for the combat. On a human calculation it 
might amount almost to a certainty, that infidel publica- 
tions, or infidel men, working their way into the cottages 
of the land, would gain an easy victory, and bear down, 
Avithout difficulty, the faith and piety of the unprepared 
inmates. But God has had a care for the poor of the 
flock. He loves them too well to leave them defenceless. 
And now — appealing to that witness which every one who 
believes will find in himself — ^we can feel that the Chris- 
tianity of the illiterate has in it as much of stamina as the 
Christianity of the educated ; and we can, therefore, be 
confident that the scepticism which shrinks from the bat- 
teries of the learned theologian, will gain no triumphs at 
the firesides of our God-fearing rustics. 

We thank Thee, Father of heaven and earth, that Thou 
hast thus made the Gospel of Thy Son its own witness 
and its own rampart. We thank Thee that Thou didst so 
breathe Thyself into apostles and prophets, that their 
writings are Thine utterance, and declare to aU ages Thine 
authorship. And now, what have we to ask, but that, if 
there be one here who has hitherto been stout-hearted and 
unbelieving, the delivered Word may prove itself divine by 
" piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit ;" ^ 
and that, whilst we announce that " God is angry with the 

^ Heb. iv. 12. 
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wicked;"^ that those who forget Him shall be turned 
into heU ; but that, nevertheless, He hath " so loved the 
world as to give His only-begotten Son"^ for its redemp- 
tion — oh, we ask that the careless one, hearing truths at 
once so terrifying and so encouraging, may be humbled 
to the dust, and yet animated with hope ; and that, stirred 
by the divinity which embodies itself in the message, he 
may flee, "poor in spirit,"^ to Jesus, and drawing out of 
His fulness, be enabled to testify to aU around that "Thou, 
God, hast of Thy goodness prepared for the poor." 

1 Psalm vii 11. « John ili. 16. ^ Matt. v. 8. 



SERMON IX 

ST, PAUL A TENT-MAKER 

■'*^iiti because \t fow of ti&e same craft, \\t aftotie ioitfif tftem, anU 
iorouffJit: for bg tljeir occupation tfjeg bjere tettt*mafter«." — 
Acts xyIu. 8. 

THE argument which may be drawn in support of 
Christianity from the humble condition of its earliest 
teachers is often, and fairly, insisted on in disputations 
with the sceptic. "We scarcely know a finer vantage- 
ground, on which the champion of truth can plant himself, 
than that of the greater credulity which must be shown ip. 
the rejection, than in the reception, of Christianity. We 
mean to assert, in spite of the tauntings of those most 
thorough of all bondsmen, free-thinkers, that the faith 
required from deniers of revelation is far larger than that 
demanded from it advocates. He who thinks that the 
setting up of Christianity may satisfactorily be accounted 
for on the supposition of its falsehood, taxes credulity a 
vast deal more than he who believes aU the prodigies and 
all the miracles recorded in Scripture. The most mar- 
vellous of all prodigies, and the most surpassing of all 
miracles, would be the progress of the Christian religion, 
supposing it untrue. And, assuredly, he who has wrought 
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himself into the belief that such a wonder has been 
exhibited, can have no right to boast himself shrewder and 
more cautious, than he who holds that at human bidding 
the sun stood still; or that tempests were hushed, and 
graves rifled, at the command of One " found ^ fashion" 
as ourselves. The fact that Christi«Mty strode onward 
with a resistless march, making triumphant way against 
the banded power and learning and prejudices of the 
world — ^this fact, we say, requires to be accounted for; 
and inasmuch as there is no room for questioning its 
accuracy, we ask, iu aU justice, to be furnished with its 
explanation. We turn, naturally, from the result to the 
engines by which, to all human appearance, the result was 
brought round, from the system preached to the preachers 
themselves. Were those who first propounded Christianity 
men who, from station in society and influence over their 
fellows, were likely to succeed in palming falsehood on the 
world ? Were they possessed of such machinery of intelli- 
gence, and wealth, and might, and science, that — every 
allowance being made for human credulity and human 
infatuation — there would appear the very lowest probability 
that, having forged a lie, they could have caused it speedily 
to be venerated as truth, and carried along the earth's 
diameter amid the worshippings of thousands of the earth's 
population"? We have no intention, on the present occa- 
sion, of pursuing the argument. But we are persuaded 
that no candid mind can observe the speed with which 
Christianity overran the civilized world, compelling the. 
homage of kings, and casting down the altars of long- 
cherished superstitions: and then compare the means with 
the efi*ect — the apostles, men of low birth, and poor educa- 
tion, backed by no authority, and possessed of none of 
those hiffh-wroucht endowments which n^ark out the 
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achievers of difficult enterprise — we are persuaded, we say, 
tliat no candid mind can set what was done side by side 
with the apparatus through which it was effected, and not 
confess, that of all incredible things the most incredible 
would be that a few fishermen of Galilee vanquished the 
world, upheaving its idolatries and mastering its prejudices, 
and yet that their only weapon was a lie, their only 
mechanism jugglery and deceit. 

And this it is which the sceptic believes. Yea, on his 
belief of this he grounds claims to a sounder, and shrewder, 
and less fettered understanding, than belongs to the mass 
of his fellows. He scorns the narrow-mindedness of sub- 
mission to what he calls priestcraft ; but counts himself 
large-minded, because he admits that a priestcraft, only 
worthy his contempt, ground into powder every system 
which he thinks worthy his admiration. 

Thus we recur to our position, that, if the charge of 
credulity must be fastened on either the opponents or the 
advocates of Christianity, then of the two the opponents 
lie vastly most open to the accusation. Men pretend to 
more than ordinary wisdom because they reject as incred- 
ible occurrences and transactions which others account 
for as supernatural. But where is their much vaunted 
wisdom, when it can be shown, to a demonstration, that 
they admit things a thousand-fold stranger than those, 
which, with all the parade of intellectual superiority, they 
throw from them as too monstrous for credence] We 
venture to believe that the phenomena of Christianity can 
only be explained by conceding its divinity. If Christian- 
ity came from God, there is an agency adequate to the 
result, and you can solve its making way amongst the 
nations. But if Christianity came not from God, no 
agency can be assigned at all commensurate with the re- 
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suit, and you cannot account for its marchings over the 
face of the earth. So that when — setting aside every 
other consideration — ^we mark the palpable unfitness of 
the apostles for devising and carrying into effect a grand 
scheme of imposture, we feel that we do right in retorting 
on the sceptic the often urged charge of credulity. We 
tell him, that if it prove a clearsighted intellect to be- 
lieve that unsupported men would league in an enterprise 
which was nothing less than a crusade against the world ; 
that ignorant men could concoct a system overpassing, 
confessedly, the wisdom of the noblest of the heathen; 
and that this insignificant and unequipped band would go 
through fire and water, brave the lion and dare the stake, 
knowing all the while that they battled for a lie, and 
crowned all the while with overpowering success — ay, 
we tell the sceptic, that if a belief such as this prove a 
clearsighted intellect, he is welcome to the laurels of 
reason : and we, for our part, shall contentedly herd with 
tlie irrational, who are weak enough to think it credible 
that the apostles were messengers from God ; and only 
incredible that there passed over a creation an unmeasured 
revolution, without a cause, and without a mover, and 
without a Deity. 

Now we have advanced these hurried remarks on a 
well-known topic of Christian advocacy, because our text 
leads us, as it were, into the workshop of the first teachers 
of our faith, and thus forces on us the contemplation of 
their lowly and destitute state. It is not however our 
design to pursue further the argument. "We may derive 
other and not less important lessons from the simple 
exhibition of Paul and Aquila and Priscilla plying their 
occupation as tent-makers. It should just be premised, 
that so far as Paul is concerned we must set down his 
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labouring for a living as actually a consequence on his 
preaching Christianity. Before he engaged in the service of 
Christ, he had occupied a station in the upper walks of so- 
ciety, and was not, we may believe, dependent on his industry 
for his bread. It was, however, the custom of the Jews to 
teach children, whatever the rank of their parents, some 
kind of handicraft, so that in case of a reverse of circum- 
stances they might have a resource to which to betake 
themselves. We conclude that, in accordance with this 
custom, St Paul, as a boy, had learned the art of tent- 
making; though he may not have exercised it for a 
subsistence until he spent all in the service of Jesus. We 
appeal not, therefore, to the instance of this great apostle 
to the Gentiles as confirming, in every respect, our foregoing 
argument. St. Paul was eminent both for learning and 
talent. And it would not, therefore, be just to reason 
from his presumed incompetency to carry on a difficult 
scheme, since, at the least, he was not disqualified for 
undertakings which crave a master-spirit at their head. It 
is certain, however, that in these respects, St. Paul was an 
exception to the rest of the first preachers of Christianity. 
Our general reasoning, therefore, remains quite unaffected, 
whatever be urged in regard to a particular case. 

But we have already said that the main business of our 
discourse is to derive other lessons from our text than that 
which refers to the evidences of Christianity. We waive, 
therefore, further inquiry into that proof of the divinity of 
the system which is furnished by the poverty of the 
teachers. We will sit down, as it were, by St. Paul 
whilst busied with his tent-making, and considering who 
and what the individual is who thus lives by his artisan- 
ship, draw that instruction from the scene which we may 
suppose it intended to furnish. 
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Now, called as St. Paul had beon by miracle to the 
apostleship of Christ, so that he was suddenly transformed 
from a persecutor into a preacher of the faith, we might 
well look to find in him a pre-eminent zeal ; just as though 
the unearthly light which flashed across his path had 
entered into his heart, and lit up there a fire inextinguish- 
able by the deepest waters of trouble. And it is beyond 
all peradventure, that there never moved upon our earth a 
heartier, more unwearied, more energetic, disciple of Jesus. 
His motto was to " count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ ;"i and crossing seas and 
continents, till a vast portion of the known world had 
heard from his lips the tidings of redemption, he proved 
the motto engraven on his soul, and showed that the desire 
of bringing the perishing into acquaintance with a Saviour 
was nothing less than the life's blood of his system. And 
we are bound to suppose, that, where there existed so 
glowing a zeal, prompting him to be " instant in season, 
out of season,"^ the irksomeness of mechanical labour must 
have been greater than it is easy to compute. Since the 
whole soul was wrapped up in the work of the ministry, 
it could not have been without a feeling, amounting almost 
to painfulness, that the apostle abstracted himself from the 
business of his embassage, and toiled at providing for his. 
own bodily necessities. We see, at once, that so far as any 
appointment of God could be grievous to a man of St. Paul's 
exemplary holiness, this appointment must have been hard 
to endure ; and we cannot contemplate the great apostle, 
withdrawn from the spirit-stirring scenes of his combats 
with idolatry, and earning a meal like a common artificer, 
and not feel that the efibrt of addressing the Athenians, 
congregated on Areopagus, was as nothing to that of 
1 Phn. ii 8. 2 2 Tim. iv. 2. 
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sitting down patiently to all the drudgery of the 
craftsman. 

But we go on to infer from these unquestionable facts, 
that, utdess there had been great ends which St. Paul's 
labouring subserved, God would not have permitted this 
sore exercise of His servant. There is allotted to no 
Christian a trial without a reason. And if then we are 
once certified that the working for his bread was a trial 
to St. Paul, we must go forward and investigate the reasons 
of the appointment. 

Now we learn from the epistles of St. Paul, that when 
lie refused to be maintained by the churches which he 
})lanted, it was through fear that the success of his preach- 
ing might be interfered with by suspicions of his dis- 
interestedness. He chose to give the Gospel without cost, 
in order that his enemies might have no plea for represent- 
ing him as an hireling, and thus depreciating his message. 
In this respect he appears to have acted differently from 
the other apostles, since we find him thus expostulating 
with the Corinthians : " have we not power to eat and to 
drink; or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to 
forbear working f'^ He evidently argues that, had he so 
pleased, he might justly have done what his fellow-apostles 
did, receive temporal benefits from those to whom they 
were the instruments of communicating spiritual. It was 
a law, whose justice admitted not of controversy, that 
"the labourer is worthy of his hire."^ And, therefore, 
] low ever circumstances might arise, rendering it advisable 
that the right should be waived, St. Paul desired the 
Corinthians to understand, that had he chosen he might 
have claimed the sustenance for which he was contented 
to toil. It was a right, and not a favour, which he waived. 

1 1 Cor. ix. 4, 6. « 1 Tim. v. 18. 
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And if there were no other lesson deducible from the 
manual occupation of the apostle, we should do well to 
ponder the direction thus practically given, that we remove 
all occasions of offence. St. Paul gave up even his 
rights, fearing lest their enforcement might possibly im- 
pede the progress of the Gospel. So single-eyed was this 
great teacher of the Gentiles, that when the reception of 
the message and the maintenance of the messenger seemed 
at all likely to clash, he would gladly devote the day to 
the service of others, and then toil through the night to 
make provision for himself. K ever therefore it happen, 
either to minister or to people, to find that the pushing a 
claim, or the insisting on a right, would bring discredit, 
though unjustly and wrongfully, on the cause of religion, 
let it be remembered that our prime business, as professors 
of godliness, is with the glory of God and the advance of 
the Gospel ; that the avoiding evil is a great thing, but that 
the scriptural requisition is, that we avoid even the 
" appearance of evil."^ And if there seem to us a hard- 
ness in this, so that we count it too much of concession 
that we fall back from demands which strict justice would 
warrant, let us betake ourselves, for an instant, to the 
workshop of St. Paul, and there remembering, whilst 
this servant of Christ is fashioning the canvas, that he 
labours for bread which by an indisputable title is already 
his own, we may learn it a Christian's duty to allow him- 
self to be wronged, when by staunch standing to his 
rights Christ's cause may be injured. 

But as yet we are only on the outskirts of our subject. 
The grand field of inquiry still remains to be traversed. 
AVe have seen, that, in order to foreclose aU question of 
his sincerity and disinterestedness, St. Paul chose to ply at 

1 1 Thess. V. 22. 
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his tent-making rather than derive a maintenance from his 
preaching. "We next ohserve, that, had not his poverty 
heen on other accounts advantageous, we can scarcely 
think that this single reason would have procured its per- 
mission. He might have refused to draw an income from 
liis converts, and yet not have been necessitated to betake 
himself to handicraft. "We know that God could have 
poured in upon him, through a thousand channels, the 
means of subsistence ; and we believe therefore that, had 
Ids toiling subserved no end but the removal of causes of 
offence, his wants would have been supplied, though with 
out any burden on the churches. So that the question, 
comes before us, unsolved and unexamined, "Why was it 
permitted that St. Paul, in the midst of his exertions as a 
minister of Christ, should be compelled to support himself 
by manual occupation ? We think that two great reasons 
may be advanced, each of which will deserve a careful 
examination. In the first place, God hereby put much 
honour upon industry : in the second place, God hereby 
showed, that where He has appointed means He will not 
work by miracles. "We will take these reasons in succes- 
sion, proceeding at once to endeavour to prove, that in 
leaving St. Paul to toil as a tent-maker, God put much 
honour upon industry. 

Now it is true that the appointment, "in the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread," ^ was part of the original 
malediction which apostasy caused to be breathed over 
this creation. But it is equally true that labour was God's 
ordinance whilst man kept unsullied his loyalty, and that 
it was not bound upon our race as altogether a consequence 
on transgression. "We may not believe that in Paradise 
labour could ever have been wearisome, but we know 

^ Gen. iii. 19. 
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tliat from the first labour was actually man's business. 
We are told in the book of Genesis, that when the Lord 
God had planted the garden, and fashioned man after His 
own image, "He took the man and put him into the 
garden, to dress it and to keep it." There was no curse 
upon the ground ; and therefore we suppose not that it re- 
quired, ere it would give forth a produce, the processes of 
a diligent husbandry. But, nevertheless, it is clear that 
the resting of God's first blessing on the soil put not aside 
all necessity of culture. Man was a labourer from the 
beginning, God's earliest ordinance appearing to have 
been that man should not be an idler. So that, whilst we 
admit that all that painfulness and exhaustion which 
waits ordinarily upon human occupation must be traced up 
to disobedience as a parent, we contend that employment is 
distinctly God's institution for mankind, no reference what- 
soever being made to the innocence or guiltiness of the race. 
God sanctified the seventh day as a day of rest before Adam 
disobeyed, and thus marked out six days as days of labour, 
before sin sowed the seeds of the thorn and the thistle. "We 
may suppose that previously to the Fall labour, so to speak, 
was just one department of piety, and that in tilling the 
ground or watching the herbs man was as religiously 
occupied as when communing with God in distinct acts of 
devotion. The great and fatal alteration which sin has 
introduced into labour is, that a wide separation has been 
*made between temporal business and spiritual, so that, 
whilst engaged in providing for the body, we seem wholly 
detached from paying attention to the concerns of the soul. 
But we hold it of first-rate importance to teach men that 
this separation is of their own making, and not of God's 
appointing. God ordained labour: and God also ordained 
that man's great business on earth should be to secure his 
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sours safety through eternity. And unless, therefore, we 
admit that the work of the soul's salvation may be actually 
advanced by, and through, our worldly occupations, we 
set one ordinance of God against another, and represent 
ourselves as impeded, by the appointments of our Maker, 
in the very business most pressed on our performance. 
The matter-of-fact is, that God may as truly be served by 
the husbandman whilst ploughing up his ground, and by 
the manufacturer whilst toiling at his loom, and by the 
merchant whilst engaged in his commerce, as he can be by 
any of these men when gathered by the Sabbath-beU to 
the solemn assembly. It is a perfect libel on religion, to 
represent the honest trades of mankind as aught else but 
the various methods in which God may be honoured and 
obeyed. "We do not merely mean that worldly occupations 
may be followed without harm done to the soul. This 
would be no vindication of God's ordinance of labour. 
We mean that they may be followed with benefit to the 
soul. When God led the Eastern Magi to Christ He led 
them by a star. He attacked them, so to speak, through 
the avenue of their profession. Their great employment 
was that of observing the heavenly bodies. And God 
sanctified their astronomy. He might have taught them 
by other methods which seem to us more direct. But it 
pleased Him tp put honour on their occupation, and to 
write His lessons in that glittering alphabet with which 
their studies had made them especially conversant. We 
believe, in like manner, that if men went to their daily 
employments with something of the temper which they 
bring to the ordinances of grace, expecting to receive mes- 
sages from God through trade and through labour, as well 
as through preaching and a communion, there would be a 
vast advancing towards spiritual excellence; and men's 
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experience would be that the Almighty can bring them 
into acquaintance with Himself, by the ploughshare and 
the balances and the cargo, no less than by the homily 
and the closet-exercises and the public devotions. There 
would be an anticipation of the glorious season sketched 
out by prophecy, when " there shall be upon the beUs of 
the horses, Holiness unto the Lord, and the pots in the 
Lord's house shall be like the bowls before the altar." ^ 

We give this as our belief, and we advance as our 
reason the fact that labour is the ordinance of God. We 
will not have industry set against piety, as though the little 
time which men can snatch from secular engagements were 
the only time which they can give to their Maker. They 
may give aU to God, and nevertheless be compelled to rise 
early and late take rest in order to earn a scanty subsist- 
ence. And we think, that in placing an apostle under the 
necessity of labouring for bread God assigned precisely that 
character to industry for which we contend. We learn, 
from the exhibition of our text, that there is no inconsist- 
ency between the being a devoted servant of Christ and 
the following assiduously a toilsome occupation. JN'ay, we 
learn that it may be literally as the servant of Christ that 
man follows the occupation, for it was, as we have shown 
you, with decided reference to the interests of religion that 
St. Paul joined Aquila and Priscilla in tent-making. At 
the least, there is a registered demonstration in the case of 
this apostle that unwearied industry — for he elsewhere 
declares that he laboured day and night — may consist with 
pre-eminent piety, and that, so far from the pressure of 
secular employment being a valid excuse for slow progress 
in godliness, a man may have to struggle against absolute 
pauperism, and yet grow every moment a more admirable 

^ Zech. xiv. 20. 
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Christian. Oh, there is something in this representation 
of the honour put by God upon industry, which should 
tell powerfully on the feelings of those to whom life is one 
long striving for the means of subsistence. It were as 
nothing to tell men, you may be good Christians in spite 
of your engrossing employments. The noble truth is, that 
these employments may be so many helpers on of religion, 
and that in place of serving as leaden weights, which 
retard a disciple in his celestial career, they may be as the 
well-plumed wings, accelerating gloriously the onward pro- 
gress. In labouring to support himself, St. Paul laboured 
to advance Christ's cause. And though there be not 
always the same weU-defined connection between our toils 
for a livelihood and the interests of religion, yet let a con- 
nection be practically sought after, and it will always be 
practically found. The case exists not in which, after 
making it obligatory on a man that he work for his bread, 
God has not arranged that in thus working he may work 
also for the well-being of his soul. If ever therefore we 
met with an individual who pleaded that there were 
already so many calls upon his time that he could not find 
leisure to give heed to religion, we should not immediately 
bear down upon him with the charge — though it might 
be a just one — of an undue pursuit of the things of this 
earth. We should only require of him to show that his 
employments were scripturally lawful both in nature and 
intenseness. We should then meet him, at once, on the 
ground of this lawfulness. We should tell him that em- 
ployments were designed to partake of the nature of 
sacraments ; that, in place of their being excuses for his 
not serving God, they were appointed as instruments by 
which he might serve Him; and that, consequently, it 
was only because he had practically dissolved a partner- 
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^Oiip whicli the Almighty had formed, the partnership 
between industry and piety, that he was driving on with 
a reckless speed to a disastrous and desperate bankruptcy. 
And if he pretended to doubt that piety and industry 
have thus been associated by God, we would take him 
with us into the work-chamber of St. Paul, and there 
showing him the apostle toiling against want, and yet in 
toiling serving Christ Jesus — subsisting by his artisanship, 
and yet feeding the zeal of his soul by and through his 
labours for the support of his body — we would tell the 
questioner that God thus caused a mighty specimen to be 
given of an instituted connection between secular employ- 
ment and spiritual improvement ; and whilst we send him 
to the writings of St. Paul that he may learn what it is to 
be industriously religious, we send him to the tent-making 
of St. Paul that he may learn what it is to be religiously 
industrious. 

Now we might insist at greater length, if not pressed by 
the remainder of our subject, on the honour which God 
put upon industry when he left St. Paul to toil for a 
maintenance. But we leave this point to be further pon- 
dered in your private meditations. We go on, according 
to the arrangements of our discourse, to open up the 
second reason which we ventured to assign for this allowed 
dependence of an apostle upon labour for subsistence. 

We stated as our second reason, that God designed 
hereby to inform us, that where He has appointed means 
He will not work by miracles. We observe that unto St. 
Paul had been given a superhuman energy, so that, when 
it was required as a witness to .his doctrine, he could re- 
move diseases by a word or a touch, and even restore life 
to the dead. We have no distinct information whether 
men, . thus supematurally equipped, could employ the 
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power at every time, and for every purpose. But it seems 
most consistent with Scripture and reason to suppose, that, 
when specially moved hy God, they could always work 
miracles ; hut that, unless thus moved, their strength went 
from them, and they remained no mightier than their fel- 
lows. It does not appear that apostles could have recourse 
to wonder- workings in every exigence which might arise. 
At least, it is certain that apostolical men, such as Epa- 
phroditus and Timothy, went through sicknesses, and suf- 
fered from weaknesses, without being cured hy miracle, 
and without, as it would seem, being taxed with deficiency 
of faith, because they shook not off the malady or resisted 
not its approaches. When St. Paul writes to Timothy in 
regard to his infirmities, he bids him use wine as a medi- 
cine ; he does not tell him to seek faith to work a miracle. 
Yet, beyond all doubt, Timothy had received the gifts of 
the Spirit, And from this and other instances we infer 
that then only could miracles be wrought, when by a dis- 
tinct motion of the Holy Ghost faith was directed to some 
particular achievement. It did not follow that because 
St. Peter by a word had struck down Ananias he might 
by a word have immediately afterwards raised him up. 
It was not at his option what direction the miracle-work- 
ing faith should take. Whensoever a miracle was wrought 
it was wrought unquestionably by faith. But the faith 
first given by God required ever after to be stirred into 
exercise by God, so that no conclusion could be more 
erroneous than that faith must have been defective where 
miracle was not wrought. 

Now we advance these remarks in order to justify our 
not claiming for St. Paul what at first sight we are dis- 
posed to claim, the praise of extraordinary self-denial iii 
gaining his bread by labour, when he might have gained 
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it by miracle. We may not suppose, that, because he dis- 
played oftentimes a superhuman power, he could neces- 
sarily, had he wished it, have used that power in supplying 
his hodily wants. It may seem to us no greater effort to 
multiply, as Christ did, a load into hundreds, than to 
command, as St. Paul did, the impotent man at Lystra to 
stand upright on his feet. Yet it were a false conclusion 
that the apostle might have done the one as well as the 
other. 

The working of miracles presupposed, as we have shown 
you, not only God's giving the faith, but also God's per- 
mitting, or rather God's directing, its exercise. We build 
therefore no statements on the supposition that St. Paul 
had the power, but used it not, of procuring food by mir- 
acle. We rather conclude that he had no alternative 
whatever : so that, had he not laboured at tent-making, he 
must have been absolutely destitute. It was not indeed 
because deficient in faith that he wrought not a miracle. 
He had the faith by which lofty hills might be stirred, 
provided only — and it is this proviso which men strangely 
overlook — that He who had given him the faith directed 
him to employ it on upheaving the earth's mountains. 

But we are thus brought down to the question, why 
was St. Paul not permitted, or not directed, to use the 
wonder-working energy, in place of being necessitated to 
apply himself to manual occupation ] We give as our 
reply, that God might hereby have designed to communi- 
cate the important truth, that where He has appointed 
means we are not to look for miracles. Labour was His 
own ordinance. So long, therefore, as labour could be 
available to the procuring subsistence. He would not super- 
sede this ordinance by miraculous interference. There is, 
perhaps, no feature more strongly charactered on God's 
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dealings, whether in natural things or in spiritual, than 
that it is in the use of means, and in this alone, that bless- 
ings may be expected. We see clearly that this is God's 
procedure in reference to the affairs of our present state of 
being. If the husbandman neglect the processes of agri- 
culture, there comes no miracle to make up this omission 
of means, but harvest-time finds barrenness reigning over 
the estate. If the merchantman sit with his hands folded 
when he ought to be busied with shipping his merchan- 
dise, there is nothing to be expected but that beggary vdll 
ensue upon idleness. And we hold that instances such as 
these, so familiar that they are often overlooked, must be 
taken as illustrations of a great principle whose workings 
permeate all God's dispensations. We would contend 
that there is to be traced in our spiritual affairs that very 
honouring of means which is thus observable in our tem- 
poral. We know nothing of the fitness, which some men 
are disposed to uphold, of waiting the effectual calling of 
the Holy Ghost, and so of making no effort, till irresistibly- 
moved, to escape from the bondage of corruption. We 
know of no scriptural method of addressing transgressors 
but as free agents ; and we abjure, as unsanctioned by the 
Bible, every scheme of theology which would make men 
nothing more than machines. It must lie at the founda- 
tion of all religion, whether natural or revealed, that men 
are responsible beings ; and responsible they cannot be, if 
placed under an invincible moral constraint, which allows 
no freedom whatsoever of choice. And we think it a thing 
to be sorely lamented, that there goes on a battling about 
election and non-election ; the combatants on each side 
failing to perceive, that they fight for the profile, and not 
the full-face of truth. There is much in the Bible to 
warrant the opinion that God hath elected a remnant to 
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life. But it is to the full as plain, that all men are 
addressed as capable of repenting, and at liberty to choose 
for themselves between life and death. Thus we have 
scriptural warranty of God's election, and we have also 
scriptural warranty of man's free agency. But how can 
these apparently opposite statements be reconciled? I 
know not. The Bible tells me not. But because I can- 
not be wise beyond what is written, God forbid that I 
should refuse to be wise up to what is written. Scripture 
reveals, but it does not reconcile, the two. What then 1 
I receive both, and I preach both ; God's election and man's 
free agency. But I should esteem it of all presumptions 
the boldest to attempt explanation of the co-existence. 

In like manner the Bible tells me explicitly that Christ 
was God, and it tells me as explicitly that Christ was man. 
It does not go on to state the modus or manner of the 
union. I stop therefore where the Bible stops. I bow 
before a God-man as my Mediator, but I own as inscrut- 
able the mysteries of His person. 

It is thus also with the doctrine of the Trinity. Three 
persons are set before me as equally divine. At the same 
time, I am taught that there is only one God. How can 
the three be one, and the one be three ? Silent as the 
<;rave is the Bible on this wonder. But I do not reject 
its speech because of its silence. I believe in three divine 
Persons, because told of a Trinity ; I believe in one only 
God, because told of an Unity : but I leave to the develop- 
ments of a nobler sphere of existence the clearing up the 
marvel of a Trinity in Unity. 

The admission, then, of the co-existence of election and 
free agency is but the counterpart of many other admissions 
which are made on all hands by the believers in revelation. 
And having assured ourselves of this joint existence, we 
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see at once that man's business is to set about the work of 
his salvation, with all the ardour and all the painstaking 
of one convinced that he cannot perish except through his 
own fault. We address him as an immortal creature whose 
destinies are in his own keeping. "We will hear nothing 
of a secret decree of God, insuring him safe passage to a 
haven of rest, or leaving him to go down a wreck in the 
whirlpool But we tell him of a command of God, sum- 
moning him to put forth all his strength and all his 
seamanship, ere the breakers dash against him and the 
rocks rise around him. "We thus deal with man as a re- 
sponsible being. You are waiting for a miracle; have you 
tried the means 1 You are trusting to a hidden purpose ; 
have you submitted yourselves to a revealed command? 
Sitting stm is no proof of election. Grappling with evil 
is a proof, and wrenching one's self from hurtful associa- 
tions is a proof; and studying God's word is a proof; and 
praying for assistance is a proof. He who resolves to do 
nothing until he is called — oh, the likelihood is beyond 
calculation, that he will have no call till the sheeted dead 
are starting at the trumpet-call. And the vessel — freighted 
as she was with noble capacities, with intelligence and 
reason and forethought, and the deep throbbings of im- 
mortality — ^what account shall be given of her making no 
way towards the shores of the saints' home, but remaining 
to be broken up piecemeal by the sweepings of the judg- 
ment ] Simply, that God told man of a compass and of a 
chart, and of a wind and of a pilot. But man determined 
to remain anchored, until God should come and tear the 
ship from her moorings. God has appointed means. If 
we will use them diligently and prayerfully, we may look 
for a blessing. But if we despise and neglect them we 
must not look for a miracle. 
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And if a man be resolved to give harbourage to the idea 
that means may be dispensed with, and that then miracles 
will be wrought, we open before him the scenery of our 
text, and bid him behold the artificers at their labour. We 
tell him that around one of these workmen the priests 
of Jupiter had thronged, bearing garlands, and bringing 
sacrifices, because of a displayed mastery over inveterate 
disease. We tell him, that, if there arose an occasion de- 
manding the exhibition of prodigy in support of Christ's 
Gospel, this toiling artisan could throw aside the implements 
of trade, and, rushing into the crowded arena, confound an 
army of opponents by suspending the known laws of 
nature. And, nevertheless, this mightily-gifted individual 
must literally starve, or drudge for a meal like the meanest 
mechanic. And why so 1 why, but because it is a stand- 
ing appointment of God that miracles shall not supersede 
means ] If there were no means, Paul should have his 
bread by miracle. But whilst there is the canvas, and 
the cord, and the sight in the eye, and the strength in the 
limb, he may carry on the trade of a tent-maker. He has 
the tools of his craft : let him use them industriously, and 
not sit inactive, hoping to be supported miraculously. 
And arguing from this as a thorough specimen of God's 
ordinary dealings, we tell the expectant of an effectual 
call, that he waits as an idler whilst God requires him to 
work as a labourer. Where are the tools 1 Why left on 
the ground, when they should be in the hand ? Where 
are the means ] Why passed over when they ought to be 
employed 1 WTiy neglected when they should be honoured ? 
Why treated as worthless when God declares them effica- 
cious 1 It is true that conversion is a miracle. But God's 
common method of working this miracle is through the 
machinery of means. It is true that none but the ele.<Lt» 
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can be saved. But the only way to ascertain election is to 
1)6 laborious in striving. I read St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Itomans, and I find the apostle saying, " So then it is not 
of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy. "^ What then? Must I on this 
account run not, but sit still, expecting the approaches of 
mercy 1 Away with the thought. Means are God's high 
road to miracles. I turn from the apostle writing to the 
Romans, to the apostle toiling at Corinth. And when I 
look on the labours of the tent-maker, and infer from them 
that miracles must not be expected where means have 
been instituted, and that, consequently, whensoever God 
has appointed means, miracle is to be looked for only in 
their use ; oh, in place of loitering because I have read of 
election, I would gird up the lions as having gazed on the 
tent-making ; and in place of running not, because it is 
** of God that showeth mercy," run might and main, be- 
cause it is to those who are running that He shows it. 

When God decrees an end He decrees also the means. 
If, then. He have elected me to obtain salvation in the 
next life. He has elected me to the practice of holiness in 
this life. Would I ascertain my election to the blessed- 
ness of eternity 1 it must be by practically demonstrating 
my election to newness of life. It is not by the rapture 
of feeling and by the luxuriance of thought, and by the 
warmth of those desires which descriptions of heaven may 
stir up within me, that I can prove myself predestined to 
a glorious inheritance. If I would find out what is hid- 
den, I must follow what is revealed. The way to heaven 
is disclosed ; am I walking in that way 1 It would be 
poor proof that I were on my voyage to India, that, with 
glowing eloquence and thrilling poetry, I could discourse 

^ Kom. ix. IG. 
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on the palm-groves and the spice-isles of the East. Am I 
on the waters 1 Is the sail hoisted to the wind ; and does 
the land of my birth look blue and faint in the distance 1 
The doctrine of election may have done harm to many — 
but only because they have fancied themselves elected to 
the end, and have forgotten that those whom Scripture 
calls elected are elected to the means. The Bible docs 
not speak of men as elected to be saved from the ship- 
wreck, but rather as elected to tighten the ropes and hoist 
the sails, and stand to the rudder. Let a man search 
faithfully; let him see that when Scripture describes 
Christians as elected, it is as elected to faith, as elected 
to sanctification, as elected to obedience ; and the doctrine 
of election will be nothing but a stimulus to effort. It 
cannot act as a soporific. It cannot lull me into security. 
It cannot engender licentiousness. It will throw ardour 
into the spirit, and fire into the eye, and vigour into the 
limb. I shall cut away the boat, and let drive all human 
devices, and gird myself, amid the fierceness of the tempest, 
to steer the shattered vessel into port. 

Now, having thus examined the reasons why St. Paul 
was left dependent upon labour for subsistence, we hasten 
at once to wind up our subject. We have had under re- 
view two great and interesting truths. We have seen that 
labour is God's ordinance. Be it yours, therefore, to strive 
earnestly that your worldly callings may be sanctified, so 
that trade may be the helpmate of religion, instead of its 
foe and assassin. We have seen also, that when God has 
instituted means we can have no right to be looking for 
miracles. Will ye then sit still, expecting God to compel 
you to move] Will ye expose yourselves wantonly to 
temptation, expecting God to make you impregnable ] 
Will ye take the viper to your bosoms, expecting God to 
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charm away tlie sting ? Will ye tamper with the poison- 
cup, expecting God to neutralize the hemlock? Then 
why did not St. Paul, in place of working the canvas into 
a tent, expect God to convert it into food ] We do not 
idolize means. We do not substitute the means of grace 
for grace itself. But this we say — and we beseech you to 
carry with you the truth to your homes — ^when God has 
made a channel, He may be expected to send through that 
channel the flowings of His mercy. Oh ! that ye were 
anxious : that ye would take your right place in creation, 
and feel yourselves immortal ! Be men, and ye make a 
vast advance towards being Christians. Many of you 
have long refused to labour to be saved. The implements 
are in your hands, but you will not work at the tent-mak- 
ing. Ye will not pray ; ye will not shun temptation ; ye 
will not renounce known sin ; ye will not fight against 
evil habits. Are ye stronger than God ] Can ye contend 
with the Eternal One ] Have ye the nerve which shall 
not tremble, and the flesh which shall not quiver, and the 
soul which shall not quail, when the sheet of fire is round 
the globe, and thousand times ten thousand angels line the 
sky, and call to judgment ? If we had a spell by which 
to bind the ministers of vengeance, we might go on in 
idleness. If we had a charm by which to take what is 
scorching from the flame, and what is gnawing from the 
worm, we might continue the careless. But if we can 
feel ; if we are not pain-proof; if we are not wrath-proof; 
let us arise and be doing, and with fear and trembling 
work out salvation. There shall yet burst on this creation 
a day of fire, and of storm, and of blood — oh ! conform 
yourselves to the simple prescriptions of the Bible ; seek 
the aids of God's Spirit by prayer, and ye shall be led to 
lay hold on Christ Jesus by faith. 



SERMON X 

THE ADVANTAGES OF A STATE OF EXPECTATION 

''St is gooti t^ot a titan sfyottHi fiotft f)0)te anti quutlg fooit for tj|)e 
0aUiatum oC tfje EorU*"— Lam. iiL 26. 

YOU will find it said in the Book of Ecclesiastes, " Be- 
cause to every purpose there is time and judgment, 
therefore the misery of man is great upon him."^ It seems 
to us implied in these words, that our incapacity of look- 
ing into the future has much to do with the production of 
disquietude and unhappiness. And there is no question 
that the darkness in which we are compelled to proceed, 
and the uncertainty which hangs round the issues of our 
best-arranged schemes, contribute much to the troubles 
and perplexities of life. Under the present dispensation 
we must calculate on probabilities ; and our calculations, 
when made with the best care and forethought, are often 
proved faulty by the result. And if we could substitute 
certainty for probability, and thus define with a thorough 
accuracy the workings of any proposed plan, it is evident 
that we might be saved a vast amount both of anxiety and 
of disappointment. Much of our anxiety is now derived 
from the doubtfcQness of the success of schemes, and from 
the likelihood of obstruction and mischance ; much of our 

^ Eccles. viii. 6. 
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disappomtment from the overthrow and failure of long- 
cherished purposes. And, of course, if we possessed the 
same mastery of the future as of the past, we should enter 
upon nothing which was sure to turn out ill ; but, regulat- 
ing ourselves in every undertaking by foreknown results, 
avoid much of previous debate and of after regret. 

Yet, when we have admitted that want of acquaintance 
with the future gives rise to much both of anxiety and of 
disappointment, we are prepared to argue that the posses- 
sion of this acquaintance would be incalculably more 
detrimental It is quite true that there are forms and 
portions of trouble wliich might be warded off or escaped, 
if we could behold what is coming, and take measures 
accordingly. But it is to the full as true, that the main 
of what shall befall us is matter of irrevocable appointment, 
to be averted by no prudence, and dispersed by no bravery. 
And if we could know beforehand what is to happen, we 
should, in all probability, be unmanned and enervated; 
so that an arrest would be put on the business of life by 
previous acquaintance with their several successes. The 
parent who is pouring his attention on the education of a 
child, or labouring to procure for him advancement and 
independence, would be unable to go forward with his 
efforts if certified that he must follow that child to the 
grave so soon as he had fitted him for society and occupa- 
tion. And even if the map were a bright one, so that we 
looked on sunny things as fixed for our portion, familiarity 
with the prospect would deteriorate it to our imagination ; 
and blessings would seem to us of less and less worth as 
they came on us more and more as matters of course. In 
real truth it is our ignorance of what shall happen which 
stimulates exertion : we are so constituted that to deprive 
us of hope would be to make us inactive and wretched. 
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And therefore do we hold that one great proof of God's 
loving-kindness toward us may be fetched from that im- 
penetrable concealment in which He wraps up to-morrow. 
Wo long indeed to bring to-morrow into to-day, and strain 
the eye in the fruitless endeavour to scan its occurrences. 
But it is in a great degree my ignorance of to-morrow 
which makes me vigilant, and energetic, and painstaking 
to-day. And if I could see to-day that a great calamity 
or a great success would undoubtedly befall me to-morrow, 
the likelihood is that I should be so overcome, either by 
sorrow or by delight, as to be unfitted for those duties 
with which the present hour is chsirged. 

Now it were easy to employ ourselves in examining 
more in detail the bearings on our temporal well-being 
of that hiding of the future to which we have adverted. 
Neither would such examination be out of place in a dis- 
course 'on the words of our text. The prophet refers 
chiefly to temporal deliverance when mentioning "the 
salvation of the Lord." Judah had gone into captivity : 
and Jerusalem, heretofore a queen amongst the cities, sat 
widowed and desolate. Yet Jeremiah was persuaded that 
the Lord would " not cast off for ever;"^ and he therefore 
encouraged the remnant of his countrymen to expect a 
better and brighter season. He does not indeed predict 
immediate restoration. But then he asserts that delayed 
mercy would be more advantageous than instant, and that 
profit might be derived from expectation as well as from 
possession. If we paraphrase his words, we may consider 
him saying to the stricken and disconsolate Jews, You wish 
an immediate interference of God on behalf of your city 
and nation. You desire that without a moment's delay 
the captive tribes should march back from Babylon and 

^ Lam. iii. 31. 
P 
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Jerusalem rise again in her beauty and her strength. But 
if this wish were complied with, it would be at the ex- 
pense of much of the benefit derivable from affliction : for 
" it is good that a man should both hope and quietly wait 
for the salvation of the Lord." 

Thus the original design of the passage would warrant 
our taking a large sweep in its explanation, and leading 
you over that range of inquiry which is opened by our 
introductory remarks. We might dilate on the advan- 
tageousness of the existing arrangement, and its wondrous 
adaptation to our moral constitution. We might show 
you, by references to the engagements and intercourses of 
life, that it is for our profit that we be uncertain as to 
issues, and therefore require both to hope and to wait. 
We doubt whether you could imagine a finer discipline for 
the human mind than results from the fixed impossibility 
of our grasping two moments at once. The chief opponent 
to that feeling of independence which man naturally 
cherishes, but always to his own hurt, is his utter ignorance 
of the events of the next minute. For who can boast, or 
who can feel himself independent whilst unable to insure 
another beat of the pulse, or to decide whether, before he 
can count two, he shall be spoiled of life or reduced to 
beggary 1 It is only in proportion as men close their eyes 
to their absolute want of mastership over the future, that 
they encourage themselves in the delusion of independence. 
If they owned and felt themselves the possessors of a 
single moment, with no more power to secure the follow- 
ing than if the proposed period were a thousand centuries, 
we might set it down as an unavoidable consequence, that 
they would shun the presumption of so acting for them- 
selves as though God were excluded from superintending 
their affairs. And if there were introduced an opposite 
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arrangement ; if men were no longer placed under a system 
compelling them to hope and to wait ; you may all see that 
the acquired power over the future would produce in many 
quarters an infidel contempt or denial of Providence : so 
that by admitting men to a closer inspection of His work- 
ings, God would throw them further off from acquaintance 
with Himself and reverence of His majesty. Thus the 
goodness of the existing arrangement is matter of easy 
demonstration when that arrangememt is considered as in- 
cluding the affairs of everyday life. If you look at the 
consummation as ordinarily far removed from the formation 
of a purpose, there is, we again say, a fine moral discipline 
in the intervening suspense. That men may withstand or 
overlook the discipline, and so miss its advantages, tells 
nothing against either its existence or its excellence. And 
the necessity which is laid on the husbandman, that after 
sowing the seed, he wait long for harvest-time, in hope 
but not certainty ; and upon the merchantman, that after 
despatching his ships, he wait long for the products of 
commerce, hoping, but far enough from sure, that the 
voyage and the traffic will be prosperous ; this necessity, 
we say, for hoping and waiting reads the best of all lessons 
as to actual dependence on an invisible Being, and thus 
verifies our position that, whatever the desired advantage, 
" it is good that a man should both hope and quietly wait 
for" its possession. Ay, and we are well convinced that 
there cannot be found a nobler argument for the existence 
of a staunch moral government over the creatures of our 
lace than residts from this imposed necessity, that there 
(elapse a period, and that too a period full of uncertaiuties, 
between the forming and completing a design. Amid all 
the mutiny and uproar of our present torn and disorganized 
condition, there is a voice, in our utter powerlessness to 
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make sure of the future, which continually recalls man 
from his rebellion and scepticism ; and which proclaiming 
in accents not to be overborne by the fiercest tempest of 
passion, that he holds everything at the will of another, 
shall demand irresistibly his condemnation at any oncoming 
trial, if he carry it with a high and independent hand 
against the Being thus proved the uncontrolled Lord of his 
destinies. 

But we feel it necessary to bring our inquiry within 
narrower limits, and to take the expression, "the salvation 
of the Lord," in that more restrained sense which it bears 
ordinarily in Scripture. We shall employ, therefore, the 
remainder of our time in endeavouring to prove to you by 
the simplest reasoning, that it is for our advantage as 
Christians that salvation, in place of being a thing of 
certainty and present possession, must be hoped and quietly 
waited for by believers. 

!Now, whilst it is the business of a Christian minister 
to guard you against presumption, and an uncalculating 
confidence that you are safe for eternity, it is also his duty 
to arouse you to a sense of your privileges, and to press 
on you the importance of ascertaining your title to im- 
mortality. "We think it not necessarily a proof of Christian 
humility that you should be always in doubt of your 
spiritual state, and so live uncertain whether, in the event 
of death, you would pass into glory. We are bound to 
declare that Scripture makes the marks of true religion 
clear and decisive ; and that if we will but apply faith- 
fully and fearlessly the several criteria furnished by its 
statements, it cannot remain a problem which the last 
judgment only can solve, whether it be the broad way or 
the narrow in which we now walk. But, nevertheless, 
the best assurance to which a Christian can attain must 
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leave salvation a thing chiefly of hope. We find it ex- 
pressly declared by St. Paul to the Romans, "we are 
saved by hope." ^ And they who are most persuaded, and 
that too by scriptural warrant, that they are in a state of 
salvation, can never declare themselves, except in the most 
limited sense, in its fruition or enjoyment, but must always 
live mainly upon hope, though with occasional foretaste of 
coming delights. They may reach the conclusion — and a 
comforting and noble conclusion it is — that they are justi- 
fied beings, as being enabled to act faith on a Mediator. 
But whilst justification insures them salvation, it puts 
them not into its present possession. It is thus again that 
St. Paul distinguishes between justification and salvation, 
saying of Christ, " being now justified by His blood, wo 
shall be saved from wrath through Hun."^ So that the 
knowing ourselves justified is the highest thing attainable 
on earth; salvation itself, though certain to be reached, 
remaining an object for which we must hope, and for which 
we must wait. 

Kow, it is the goodness of this arrangement which is 
asserted in our text. We can readily suppose an opposite 
arrangement. We can imagine that as soon as a man were 
justified, he might be translated to blessedness, and that 
thus the gaining the title and the entering on possession 
might be always contemporary. Since the being justified 
is the being accepted in God's sight, and counted perfectly 
righteous, there would seem no insurmountable reason why 
the justified man should be left a single moment a wanderer 
in the desert, or why the instant of the exertion of saving 
faith, inasmuch as that exertion makes sure the salvation, 
should not also be the instant of entrance into glory. To 
question the possibility of such an arrangement would be 
^ Horn. viii. 24. « Kom. v. 9. 
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to question the possibility of an outputting of faith at the 
last moment of life : for unless what is called deathbed 
repentance be distinctly an impossible thing, the case is 
clearly supposable of the justifying act being immediately 
followed by admission into heaven. 

Eut the possibility of the arrangement and its goodne?s 
are quite different questions ; and whilst we see that it 
might have been ordered that the justified man should at 
once be translated, we can still believe it good that he 
" both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord." 
Our text speaks chiefly of the goodness to the individual 
himself; but it will be lawful first to consider the arrange- 
ment as fraught with advantage to human society. 

We must all perceive that if true believers were with- 
drawn from earth at the instant of their becoming such, 
the influences of piety which now make themselves felt 
through the mass of a population would be altogether de- 
stroyed, and the world be deprived of that salt which 
alone preserves it from total decomposition. We believe 
that when Christ declared of His followers, " ye are the 
salt of the eartli,"^ He delivered a saying which described 
with singular fidelity the power of righteousness to stay 
and correct the disorganizations of mankind. As applied 
to the apostles the definition was especially accurate. 
There lay before them a world distinguished by nothing 
so much as by corruption of doctrine and manners. Though 
philosophy was at its height, though reason had achieved 
her proudest triumphs, though arts were in their maturity, 
though eloquence was then most finished and poetry most 
harmonious, there reigned over the whole face of the globe 
a tremendous ignorance of God; and if humanity were 
not actually an unsound and putrid mass, it had in it every 

1 Matt. V. 13. 
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element of decay, so that if longer abandoned to itself it 
must have fallen into incurable disease, and become covered 
with the livid spots of total dissolution. And when by 
divine commission the disciples penetrated the recesses of 
this mass, carrying with them principles and truths exactly 
calculated to stay the moral ruin which was spreading with 
fearful rapidity — when they went forth the bearers of 
celestial communications which taught the soul to feel 
herself immortal, and therefore indestructible, which lifted 
even the body out of the grasp of decay, teaching that 
bone and sinew and flesh should be made at last gloriously 
incorruptible — when, we say, the disciples thus applied to 
the world a remedy perfect in every respect against those 
tendencies to corruption which threaten to turn our globe 
into the lazarhouse of creation, were they not to be re- 
garded as the purifiers and preservers of men, and could 
any title be more just than one which described them, in 
their strivings to overspread a diseased world with health- 
fulness, as literally " the salt of the earth?" 

But it holds good in every age-, that true believers are 
"the salt of the earth." Whilst the contempt and hatred 
of the wicked follow incessantly the professors of godli- 
ness, and the enemies of Christ, if ability were commen- 
surate with malice, would sweep from the globe all know- 
ledge of the Gospel, we can venture to assert that the un- 
righteous owe the righteous a debt of obligation not to be 
reckoned up ; and that it is mainly because the required 
ten are still found in the cities of the plain that the fire- 
showers are suspended and time given for the warding off 
the doom by repentance. And over and above this con- 
servative virtue of godliness, it is undeniable that the pre- 
sence of a pious man in a neighbourhood will tell greatly 
on its character, and that in variety of instances his with- 
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drawment would be followed by wilder outbreakings of 
profligacy. It must have fallen, we think, within the 
power of many of you to observe, how a dissolute parish 
has undergone a species of moral renovation through the 
introduction within its circles of a God-fearing individuaL 
He may be despised, he may be scorned, he may be railed 
at. The old may call him methodist, and the young make 
him their laughing-stock. But nevertheless, if he live con- 
sistently, if he give the adversary no occasion to blaspheme, 
he will often, by his very example, go a long way towards 
stopping the contagion of vice ; he will act, that is, as the 
salt : and if he succeed not — for this is beyond the power 
of the salt — in restoring to a wholesome texture what is 
fatally tainted, he will be instrumental to the preserving 
much which would otherwise have soon yielded to the 
destructive malaria. It is not merely that his temporal 
circumstances may have given him ascendancy over his 
fellows. There is in the human mind — we dare not say 
a bias towards virtue, but — an abiding and scarcely to be 
overborne consciousness, that such ought to be the bias, 
and that whensoever the practical leaning is to vice, there 
is irresistible evidence of moral derangement. Whatever 
the extent of human degeneracy, you will not find that 
right and wrong have so changed places, that in being the 
slaves of vice men reckon themselves the subjects of virtue. 
There is a gnawing restlessness in those who have most 
abandoned themselves to the power of evil ; and much of 
the fierceness of their profligacy is ascribed to a felt neces- 
sity of keeping down and stifling reproachful convictions. 
And hence it comes to pass that vice will ordinarily feel 
rebuked and overawed by virtue, and that the men whom 
you would think dead to all noble principle will be dis- 
turbed by the presence of an upright and God-fearing char- 
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acter. The voice of righteousness will find something of 
an echo amid the disorder and confusion of the worst moral 
chaos, and the strings of conscience are scarcely ever so 
dislocated and torn as not to yield even a whisper, when 
swept by the hand of a high-virtued monitor. So that the 
godly in a neighbourhood wield an influence which is 
purely that of godliness, and when denied opportunities of 
direct interference, check by example and reprove by con- 
duct. You could not then measure to us the consequences 
of the withdrawment of the salt from the mass of a popu- 
lation, nor calculate the rapidity with which, on the com- 
plete removal of God-fearing men, an overwhelming coiv 
ruption would prevade all society. But this is exactly 
what must occur if a system opposite to the present were 
introduced, so that salvation were not a thing to be hoped 
and waited for. If as soon as a man were justified, through 
being enabled to act faith upon Christ, he were translated 
to the repose and blessedness of heaven, he could exert 
nothing of that influence, and work nothing of that benefit 
which we have now traced and exhibited. And therefore, 
in proportion as the influence is important and the benefit 
considerable, we must be warranted in maintaining it 
" good that a man should both hope and quietly wait for 
the salvation of the Lord." 

It is, however, the goodness of the arrangement to the 
individual himself which seems chiefly contemplated by 
the prophet ; and upon this, therefore, we shall employ 
the remainder of our discourse. Now, under this point of 
view, our text is simpler at first sight than when rigidly 
examined. We can see at once that there is a spiritual 
discipline in the hoping and waiting wliich can scarcely 
fail to improve greatly the character of the Christian. But, 
nevertheless, would it not on the whole be vastly for his 
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personal advantage that lio should leave speedily this 
theatre of conflict and trouhle, and be admitted without a 
■wearisome delay into the mansion which Christ has prepared 
for his residence? We have already shown you that 
there can exist no actual necessity that he who is justified 
should not be immediately glorified. And how then can 
it be good for him to continue the war with sin and 
corruption, and to cut painfully his way through hosts of 
opponents, in place of passing instantaneously into the joy 
of his Lord 1 If you could prove it in every case indispen- 
sable that a justified man should undergo discipline, in 
order to his acquiring meetness for heaven, there would be 
no room for debate as to the goodness asserted in our text. 
But you cannot prove the discipline indispensable, because 
we know the possibility that a man may be justified at the 
last moment of life, so that no time having been allowed 
for preparation he may spring from a deathbed to a throne. 
And thus the question comes back upon us in its unbroken 
force, wherein lies the goodness of hoping and waiting for 
salvation ? 

We take the case, for example, of a man who at the age 
of thirty is enabled, through the operations of grace, to 
look in faith to the Mediator. By this looking in faith the 
man is justified, and if therefore the individual died at 
thirty he would " sleep in Jesus." But after being justified 
the man is left thirty years upon earth — years of care and 
toil and striving with sin — and during these years he 
hopes and waits for salvation. At length he obtains sal- 
vation; and thus, at the close of thirty years, takes 
possession of an inheritance to which his title was clear at 
the beginning. Now wherein can lie the advantageousness 
of this arrangement 1 Thirty years which might have been 
spent in the enjoying are spent in the hoping and waiting 
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for salvation ; and unless the reality shall fall short of the 
expectation, how can it be true that " it is good that a man 
should both hope and quietly wait for the salvation of the 
Lord?" 

We think that no fair explanation can be given of our 
text, unless you bring into the account the difference in the 
portions to be assigned hereafter to the righteous. If you 
supposed uniformity in the gloiy and happiness of the. 
future, we should be at a loss to discover the goodness of 
the existing arrangement. If after the thirty years of war- 
fare and toil the man receive precisely what he might have 
received at the outset of these years, is he benefited, nay, 
is he not injured by the delay 1 If the delay afford the 
means of increasing the blessedness, there is a clear ad- 
vantageousness in that delay. But if the blessedness be 
of a fixed quantity, so that at the instant of justification a 
man's portion is unalterably determined, to assert it good 
that he should hope and wait is to assert that thirty years 
of expectation are more advantageous than thirty years of 
possession. 

We bring before you, therefore, as a comment on our 
text, words such as these of the Apostle, "our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory." ^ We con- 
sider that when you set the passages in juxtaposition, the 
working power ascribed by one to affliction gives satis- 
factory account of the goodness attributed by the other to 
the hoping and waiting. It is unquestionably good that a 
man should hoj^e and wait, provided the delay make it 
possible that he heighten the amount of finally received 
blessedness. And if the affliction, for example, which is 
undergone during the period of delay work out "a far 

1 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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more exceeding and eternal weight of glory," it follows 
necessarily, that delay makes possible the heightening 
future glory ; and therefore it follows just as necessarily 
that it is " good that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord." 

We consider it easy, by thus bringing into the account 
an undoubted doctrine of Scripture — the doctrine that the 
future allotments of the righteous shall be accurately pro- 
portioned to their present attainments — to explain the 
goodness of an arrangement which defers through many 
years full deliverance from trial. We are here, in every 
sense, on a stage of probation ; so that, having once been 
brought back from the alienations of nature, we are candi- 
dates for a prize and wrestlers for a diadem. It is not the 
mere entrance into the kingdom for which we contend: 
the first instant in which we act faith on Christ as our 
propitiation sees this entrance secured to us as justified 
beings. But when justified, there is opened before us the 
widest field for a righteous ambition ; and portions deepen- 
ing in majesty and heightening in brilliancy rise on our 
vision and animate to unwearied endeavour. We count it 
one of the glorious things of Christianity, that in place of 
repressing it gives full scope to all the ardours of man's 
spirit. It is common to reckon ambition amongst vices : 
and a vice it is, under its ordinary developments, with 
which Christianity wages interminable warfare. But 
nevertheless it is a staunch, and an adventurous, and an 
eagle-eyed thing : and it is impossible to gaze on the man 
of ambition, daunted not by disaster, wearied not by 
repulse, disheartened not by delay, holding on in one un- 
broken career of effort to reach a coveted object, without 
feeling that he possesses the elements of a noble constitu- 
tion ; and that, however to be wept over for the prostitution 
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of his energies, for the pouring out this mightiness of soul 
on the corrupt and the perishable, he is equipped with an 
apparatus of powers which need nothing but the being 
rightly directed in order to the forming the very finest of 
characters. And we think it nothing better than a libel 
on Christianity, to declare of the ambitious man, that if 
he become religious he must in every sense cease to be 
ambitious. If it have been his ambition to rise high in 
the dignities of a state, to win to himself the plaudits of a 
multitude, to twine his forehead with the wreaths of 
popular favour, to be foremost among the heroes of war or 
the professors of science — the introduced humility of a 
disciple of Christ, bringing him down from all the heights 
of carnal ascendancy, will be quite incompatible with this 
his ambition, so that his discipleship may be tested by its 
suppression and destruction. But all those elements of 
character which went to the making up this ambition — 
the irrepressible desire of some imagined good, the fixed- 
ness of purpose, the strenuousness of exertion — these 
remain, and are not to be annihilated ; requiring only the 
proposition of a holy object, and they will instantly be 
concentrated into a holy ambition. And Christianity pro- 
pounds this object. Christianity deals with ambition as a 
passion to be abhorred and denounced, whilst urging the 
warrior to carve his way to a throne, or the courtier to 
press on in the path of preferment. But it does not cast 
out the elements of the passion. Why should it ] They 
are the noblest which enter into the human composition, 
bearing most vividly the impress of man's original forma- 
tion. Christianity seizes on these elements. She tells her 
subjects that the rewards of eternity, though all purchased 
by Christ, and none merited by man, shall be rigidly pro- 
portioned to their works. She tells them that there a^-e 
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places of dignity and stations of eminence, and crowns 
with more jewellery and sceptres with more sway, in that 
glorious Empire which shall finally be set up by the 
]Mediator. And she bids them strive for the loftier re- 
compense. She would not have them contented with the 
lesser portion, though infinitely outdoing human imagina- 
tion as well as human desert. And if ambition be the 
walking with the staunch step, and the single eye, and 
the untired zeal, and all in pursuit of some longed-for 
superiority, Christianity saith not to the man of ambition, 
lay aside thine ambition ; Christianity hath need of the 
staunch step, and the single eye, and the untired zeal; and 
she, therefore, sets before the man pyramid rising above 
pyramid in glory, throne above throne, palace above palace ; 
and she sends him forth into the moral arena to wrestle 
for the loftiest, though unworthy of the lowest. 

We shall not hesitate to argue that in this, as in other 
modes which might be indicated, Christianity provides an 
antagonist to that listlessness which a feeling of security 
might be supposed to engender. She does not allow the 
believer to imagine everything done, when a title to the 
kingdom has been obtained. • She still shows him that the 
trials of the last great assize shall proceed most accurately 
on the evidence of works. There is no swerving in the 
Bible from this representation. And if one man become a 
ruler over ten cities, and another over five, and another 
over two — each receiving an exact proportion to his im- 
provement of talents — it is clear as demonstration can 
make it, that our strivings will have a vast influence on 
our recompense, and that though no iota of blessedness 
shall be portioned out to the righteous which is not al- 
together an undeserved gift, the arrangements of the 
judgment will balance most nicely what is bestowed and 
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"what is performed. It shall not be said that, because 
secure of admission into Heaven, the justified man has 
nothing to excite him to toil. He is to wrestle for a place 
amongst spirits of chief renown : he is to propose to him- 
seK a station close to the throne : he is to fix his eye on a 
reward sparkling above the rest with the splendours of 
eternity : and, whilst bowed to the dust under a sense of 
utter unworthiness to enter the lists in so noble a contest, 
he is to become competitor for the richest and most radiant 
of prizes. We tell him, then, that it is good that he hope 
and wait. It is telling him that there is yet time, though 
rapidly diminishing, for securing high rank in the kingdom. 
It is telling the wrestler the glass is running out, and there 
is a garland not won. It is telling the warrior the night- 
shades are gathering, and the victory is not yet complete. 
It is telling the traveller the sun is declining, and there 
are higher peaks to be scaled. Is it not good that I hope 
and wait, when each moment may add a jewel to the 
crown, a plume to the wing, a city to the sceptre ? Is it 
not good, when each second of effort may lift me a step 
higher in the scale of triumph and majesty 1 Oh, you 
look on an individual whose faith in Christ Jesus has been 
demonstrated by most scriptural evidence, but unto whom 
life is one long series of trials, and disasters, and pains. 
And you are disposed to ask, seeing there can rest no 
doubt on the man's title to salvation, whether it would not 
be good for him to be freed at once from the burden of the 
flesh, and thus spared, it may be, yet many years of anxiety 
and struggle. You think that he may well take as his 
own the words of the Psalmist : " Oh that I had wings 
like a dove, then would I flee away and be at rest." But 
we meet you with the assertion of an instituted connection 
between our two states of being. We tell you that the 
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believer, as he breasts the storm and plunges into the war, 
and grapples with affliction, is simply in the condition of 
one who contends for a prize ; ay, and that if he were 
taken off from the scene of combat just at the instant of 
challenging the adversary, and thus saved, on your short- 
sighted calculation, a superfluous outlay of toil and re- 
sistance, he would miss noble things and things of love- 
liness in his everlasting portion, and be brought down 
from some starry eminence in the sovereignties of eternity, 
which, had he fought through a long lifetime ** the good 
fight of faith, "^ might have been awarded him in the 
morning of the first resurrection. 

Xow, we may suppose that we carry with ns your 
admission of the fairness of the reasoning, that inasmuch 
as the continuance of the justified upon earth affords them 
opportunity of rising higher in the scale of future blessed- 
ness, there is a goodness in the arrangement which is 
vastly more than a counterpoise to all the evils with which 
it seems charged. The justified man, translated at the 
instant of justification, could receive nothing, we may 
think, but the lower and less splendid portions. He 
would have had no time for glorifying God in the active 
duties of a Christian profession ; and it would seem im- 
possible, therefore, that he should win any of those more 
magnificent allotments which shall be given to the fore- 
most of Christ's followers. But the remaining in the flesh 
after justification allows of that growth in grace, that 
progress in holiness, that adorning in all things the doctrine 
of the Saviour, to which shall be awarded, at the judgment, 
chief places in the kingdom of Messiah. And if, on the 
supposition that no period intervene, there can be no 
augmentations of happiness, whereas on that of hoping and 

1 1 Tim. vi. 12. 
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waiting there may be daily advances in holiness, and 
therefore daily accessions to a never-ending bliss; who 
wiU deny the accuracy of the inference, that " it is good 
that a man should both hope and quietly wait for the 
salvation of the Lord ?" 

There would seem nothing wanting to the completeness 
of this argument, unless it be proof of what has been aU 
along assumed, namely, that the being compelled to hope . 
and to wait is a good moral discipline, so that the exercises 
prescribed are calculated to promote holiness, and therefore 
to insure happiness. We have perhaps only shown the 
advantageousness of delay, whereas the text asserts the 
advantageousness of certain acts of the soul. Yet this dis- 
crepancy between the thing proved and the thing to be 
proved is too slight to require a lengthened correction. It 
is the delay which makes salvation a thing of hope ; and 
that which I am obliged to hope for I am of course obliged 
to wait for ; and thus, whatever of beneficial result can be 
ascribed to the delay may, with equal fitness, be ascribed 
to the hoping and waiting. Besides, hope and patience — 
for it is not the mere waiting which is asserted to be good, 
it is the quietly waiting, and this quiet waiting is but 
another term for patience — hope and patience are two of 
the most admirable of Christian graces, and he who culti- 
vates them assiduously cannot well be neglectful of the 
rest. So that, to say of a man that he is exercising hope 
and patience, is to say of him, that through the assistance 
of God's Spirit he is more and more overcoming the rugged- 
ness and oppositions of nature, and more and more im- 
proving the soil, that lovely things and things of good 
report may spring up and flourish. In the material world 
there is a wonderful provision against the destruction of 
the soil, which has often excited the admiration of philo- 

Q 
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sophers. Tlie coat of vegetable mould with which this 
globe is overspread, and the removal of which would be 
the covering our fields with sterility, consists of loose mate- 
rials, easily washed away by the rains, and continually 
carried down by the rivers to the sea. And nevertheless 
though there is this rapid and ongoing waste, a waste 
which seems sufficient of itself to destroy in a few years 
the soil, there is no sensible diminution in the layers of 
moidd ; but the soil remains the same, or nearly the same, 
in quantity ; and must have done so ever since this earth 
became the home of animal or vegetable life. And we 
know, therefore, that there must be causes at work which 
continually furnish a supply just equal to the waste of the 
soil. We know that God, wonderful in His forethought 
and contrivance, must have arranged a system of mechan- 
ical and chemical agencies through whose operations the 
ravages of the flood and storm should be carefully repaired : 
and we find accordingly, that whilst the soil is swept away 
there goes on continually, through the action of the 
elements, a breaking up and pounding even of the hardest 
rocks, and that thus there is strewed upon the earth's 
surface by the winds, or brought down in the sediments of 
mountain torrents, a fresh deposit in the room of the dis- 
placed and far-scattered covering. 

Now, it is only necessary to allude to such an arrange- 
ment in the material world, and you summon forth the 
admiration and applause of contemplative minds. It is a 
thing so surprising that the waste and loss, which the most 
careless must observe, should be continually and exactly 
repaired, though by agencies whose workings we can 
scarcely detect, that the bare mention of the fact elicits 
on all sides a confession, that creative wisdom and might 
distance immeasurably the staunchest of our searchings. 
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But we think that, in the spiritual economy, we have 
something analogous indeed, but still more beautiful as an 
arrangement. The winds of passion and the floods of 
temptation pass fiercely over the soil of the heart, displac- 
ing often and scattering that mould which has been broken 
up by the ploughshare of the Gospel. Eut God's promise 
is that He will not suffer believers " to be tempted above 
that they are able :'* ^ and thus, though the soil for a 
while be disturbed, it is not, as in the material system, 
carried altogether away, but soon resettles, and is again 
fit for the husbandman. But this is not alL Every over- 
come temptation, ministering as it must do to faith and 
hope and patience, is virtually an assault on the granite of 
a corrupt nature, and helps to break in pieces the rock of 
which there remains much in the breasts of the most pious. 
He who conquers a temptation takes a fresh step towards 
subduing himself ; in other words, detaches more particles 
from the stone and the iron. And thus, in most accurate 
correspondence, as in the natural world so in the spiritual, 
the tempest and torrent which displace the soil provide 
fresh material for all the purposes of vegetation : but there 
is this difference between the two ; in the natural world 
the old soil disappears, and its place is supplied by the 
new ; in the spiritual, the old, disturbed for a while, sub- 
sides and is then wondrously deepened by accessions of 
new. Hope and patience, exercised by the appointed 
trials of life, cause an enrichment of the soil in which all 
Christian graces flourish ; so that the grain of mustard 
seed, bursting into a tree, finds ample space for its roots, 
spreading them wide and striking them deep. And if 
this be no exaggerated account of the benefits resulting 
from a sedulous exercise of hope and patience : if it be 

1 1 Cor. X. 13. 
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true that he wlio, in the scriptural sense, hopes and quietly 
waits for salvation, is under that discipline which of all 
others ministers to the growth of dispositions acceptable 
to God, we have omitted, it woidd seem, no step in the 
required demonstration, but have collected all the elements 
of proof, that " it is good that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord." 

We would only further remark, though the statement 
is perhaps involved in the preceding, that the delay is 
good as affording time in which to glorify God. It is a 
spectacle which should stir all the anxieties and sympa- 
thies of a believer, that of a world which has been ransomed 
by bloodshedding, but which nevertheless is overspread 
with impiety and infidelity. The Christian is the man of 
loyalty and uprightness, forced to dwell in the assemblings 
of traitors. With a heart that beats true to the King of 
the land, he must tarry amongst those who have thrown 
off allegiance. On all sides he must hear the plottings of 
treason and behold the actings of rebellion. Can he feil 
to be wrought up to a longing and effort to arrest in some 
degree the march of anarchy, and to bring beneath the 
sceptre of righteousness the revolted and ruined population ? 
Can he be an indifferent and cold-hearted spectator of the 
despite done to God by every class of society ; and shall 
there be no throbbing of spirit, and no yearning of soul, 
over thousands of his race who, though redeemed by the 
sacrifice of Christ, are preparing themselves a herit^e of 
fire and shame 1 We do but reason from the most invar- 
iable and well-known principles of our nature, when we 
argue that, as a loyal and loving subject of Christ, the be- 
liever must glow with righteous indignation at the bold 
insults offered to his Lord, and long to bend every faculty 
and power to the diminishing the world's wretchedness by 
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overcoming its rebellion. What stronger proof then can 
you ask of the goodness in question than that, whilst 
detained from glory, we may withstand impietyl It is yet 
a little while, and we shall be withdrawn from this scene 
of rebellion ; and no further effort, so far as we ourselves 
are concerned, can be made towards advancing Christ's 
kingdom. Others may come after us of warmer loyalty 
and more resolute zeal, and make better head against the 
tide of apostasy. But our own opportunities of vindicating 
Christ's honour, and extending the sway of His sceptre, 
will have altogether passed away; and the last glance 
which our spirits in departing cast upon this earth, may 
show us impiety careering with as dominant a footstep as 
ever, and send us into God's presence with a throb of self- 
reproach at the paucity and poverty of our resistances to 
the might of the evil one. We doubt not that, whatever 
the joy and peace of a Christian's deathbed, there will be 
always a feeling of regret that so little has been done, or 
rather so little attempted, for Christ. And if, whilst his 
firmament is glowing with the dawnings of eternity, and 
the melody of angels is just stealing on his ear, and the 
walls of the bright city are bounding his horizon, one wish 
could detain him in the tabernacle of flesh, oh, it would 
not be the wish of tarrying with the weeping ones who are 
clustered at his bedside, and it would not be that of pro- 
viding for children, of superintending their education, or 
of perfecting some plan for their settlement in life — he 
knows that there is a husband of the widow, and a father 
of the fatherless — and the only wish which could put a 
check on his spirit, as the plumes of its wing just feel the 
free air, it is that he might toil a little longer for Christ, 
an4 do at least some fractions more of His work ere ushered 
into the light of His presence. And if the sinking energies 
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were suddenly recruited so that the pulse of the expiring 
man beat again vigorously, it might at fii-st seem painful to 
him to be snatched back from glory; but remembering 
that whilst vice is enthroned on the high places of the 
earth, and millions bow down to the stock and the stone, 
there is a mighty demand for all the strenuousness of the 
righteous, he would use returning strength in uttering 
the confession, it is good that I yet hope and wait for 
salvation. 

Now, in winding up this subject of discourse, we have 
only to remark that religion gives a character to hope of 
which otherwise it is altogether destitute. You will 
scarcely find the man, in all the ranges of our creation, 
whose bosom bounds not at the mention of hope. What 
is hope but the solace and stay of those whom it most 
cheats and deludes ; whispering of health to the sick man, 
and of better days to the dejected ; the fairy name on which 
young imaginations pour forth all the poetry of their souls, 
and whose syllables float, like aerial music, into the ear of 
frozen and paralyzed age 1 In the long catalogue of human 
griefs there is scarce one of so crushing a pressure that 
hope loses its elasticity, becoming unable to soar, and 
bring down fresh and fair leaves from some far-off domain 
which itself creates. And yet, whilst hope is the great 
inciter to exertion, and the great soother of wretchedness, 
who knows not that it ordinarily deceives mankind, and 
that, though it crowd the future with glorious resting- 
places, and thus tempt us to bear up a while against accu- 
mulated disasters, its palaces and gardens vanish as we 
approach ; and we are kept from despair only because the 
pinnacles and forests of another bright scene fringe the 
horizon, and the deceiver finds us willing to be yet again 
deceived ] Hope is a beautiful meteor : but neveithdess 
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this meteor, Kke the rainbow, is not only lovely because of 
its seven rich and radiant stripes, it is the memorial of a 
covenant between man and his Maker, telling us that we 
are bom for immortality, destined, unless we sepulchre our 
greatness, to the highest honour and noblest happiness. 
Hope proves man deathless. It is the struggle of the soul, 
breaking loose from what is perishable, and attesting her 
eternity. And when the eye of the mind is turned upon 
Christ, "delivered for our offences and raised again for 
our justification," ^ the unsubstantial and deceitful char- 
acter is taken away from hope : hope is one of the prime 
pieces of that armour of proof in which the believer is ar- 
rayed ; for St. Paul bids us take " for an helmet the hope 
of salvation." ^ It is not good that a man hope for wealth, 
since " riches profit not in the day of wrath :" ^ and it 
is not good that he hope. for human honours, since the 
mean and mighty go down to the same burial : but it is 
good tliat he hope for salvation ; the meteor then gathers, 
like a golden halo, round his head, and as he presses for- 
ward in the battle-time, no weapon of the evil one can 
pierce through that helmet. 

It is good then that he hope : it is good also that he 
quietly wait. There is much promised in Scripture to 
the waiting upon God. Men wish an immediate answer 
to prayer, and think themselves forgotten unless the reply 
be instantaneous. It is a great mistake. The delay is 
often part, and the best part, of the answer. It exercises 
faith, and hope, and patience ; and what better thing can 
be done for us than the strengthening those graces to whose 
growth shall be proportioned the splendours of our immor- 
tality 1 It is good then that ye wait. " They that wait 
upon the Lord shaU renew their strength : they shall 

1 Rom. iv. 26. • 1 Thess. v. 8. ^ p^ov. xi 4. 
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mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be 
weary; and they shall walk, and not faint." ^ And ye 
must, according to the phrase of our text, wait for God. 
" The Lord is a God of judgment ; blessed are all they 
that wait for Him." ^ And if the time seem long, and, 
worn down with affliction and wearied with toil, ye feel 
impatient for the moment of full emancipation, remember 
ye — and let the remembrance check every murmur — that 
God leaves you upon earth in order that, advancing in 
holiness, you may secure yourselves a higher grade amongst 
the children of the first resurrection. Strive ye therefore 
to " let patience have her perfect work." ^ It is " yet a 
little while, and He that shall come will come."* Be .ye 
ye not disheartened ; for " the night is far spent, the day ia 
at hand.'*^ As yet there has been no day to this crea- 
tion, since rebellion wove the sackcloth iuto the overhead 
canopy. But the day comes onward. ' There is that edge of 
gold on the snow-mountains of a long-darkened world 
which marks the ascending of the sun iu his strength. 
" Watchman, what of the night 1 Watchman, what of the 
night 1 The watchman said, the morning cometh and also 
the night." ® Strange that morning and night should come 
hand in hand. But the morning to the righteous, as bring- 
ing salvation, shall be the night to the wicked, as bringing 
destruction. On then, still on, lest the morning break 
ere hoping and waiting have wrought their intent. Who 
will sleep, when, as he slumbers, bright thiugs glide by, 
which, if wakeful, he might have added to his portion ? 
Who will put off the armour, when by stemming the battle- 
tide he may gather every instant spoil and trophies for 
eternity? Who will tamper with carnal indulgences, 

^ Isa. xl. 81. • Isa. xxx. 18. ^ James i. 4. 

* Heb. X. 87. » Rom xiii. 12. « Isa. xxi 11, 12.. 
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when for the poor enjoyment of a second he must barter 
some ever-during privilege 1 Wrestle, strive, fight, as men 
who "know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord." ^ 
Ye cannot indeed merit advancement. What is called 
reward will be the reward of nothing but God*s work 
within you, and therefore be a gift most royal and gratui- 
tous. But whilst there is the strongest instituted connec- 
tion between attainment here and enjoyment hereafter, we 
need not pause upon terms, but may summon you to holi- 
ness by the certainties of happiness. The Judge of man- 
kind Cometh, bringing with him rewards all wonderfuUy 
glorious ; but nevertheless " one star differeth from another 
star in glory." ^ God, it were an overwhelming mercy 
and a magnificent portion if we should obtain the least ; 
but since Thou dost invite, yea, command, us to " strive 
for masteries," we will struggle — Thy grace being our 
strength — for the higher and more beautiful 

^ 1 Cor. XV. 58. 2 1 (jor^ j^y^ ^j^ 



SERMON XI 

TRUTH AS IT IS IN JESUS 

" iSut pe fiabe not so leameU Cj^rtst ; if »; be tj^at ge {)abe fjearDi 
3^tm, anD fiabe iieen taugfjt bg Jgtm, as tije ixvA^ is iu 3tsv»'*— 
Ephes. iv. 20, 21. 

THERE is a singular verse in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
which appears directed against a common, though 
perhaps unsuspected error. " Say not thou what is the 
cause that the former days were better than these; for 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this."^ We 
believe that there exists a disposition in persons, and 
especially in old persons, to set present years in contrast 
with past, and to prove, from the comparison, a great and 
ongoing deterioration in the character of mankind. And 
it is quite certain, that, if this disposition were observable 
in Solomon's days, as well as in our own, it must pass 
ordinarily as the mark of a jaundiced and ill-judging mind. 
If it have been true in some ages, it cannot have been in 
all, that the moral aspect of the times has grown gradually 
darker. We must be warranted, therefore, in ascribing a 
disposition which has subsisted through days of improve- 
ment, as well as of declension, to a peevish determination 

^ Eccles. vii. 10. 
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to find fault, and not to a sober sitting in judgment upon 
matters of fact. 

But the workings of the very same disposition may he 
traced mider other and less obvious forms. We believe, 
for example, that men are often inclined to compare the 
religious advantages of the earlier and later days of Chris- 
tianity, and to uphold the superiority of the past to the 
present. It is imagined, that to have been numbered 
amongst the living when Jesus sojourned upon earth, to 
have been permitted to behold the miracles which He 
wrought, and to hear from His own lips the truths of 
redemption — it is imagined, we say, that there must have 
been in this a privilege ampler in dimensions than any 
which falls to men of later generations. And from such 
imagining there will spring often a kind of excusing whether 
of infidelity, or of lukewarmness ; our not believing at all, 
or our believing only languidly, being accounted for on the 
principle, that the evidence afforded is far less than might 
have been vouchsafed. Thus under a specious, but more 
dangerous aspect, we are met again by the question, "What 
is the cause that the former days were better than these ?" 

Now we believe the question, to be grounded altogether 
on mistake. If there be advantage on one side as contrasted 
with the other, we are persuaded that it lies with the 
present generation, and not with the past. It is true that 
the exhibition of miraculous energies, which was made in 
the cities of Judea, gave what ought to have been over- 
whelming attestation to the divinity of the mission of Jesus. 
K we possessed not the records of history to assure us of 
the contrary, we might be disposed to conclude, with 
much appearance of fairness, that they who beheld diseases 
scattered, and death mastered, by a word, must have 
instantly followed Him who wrought out the marvels. 
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Yet we may easily certify ourselves, that the Jew was 
occupied by prejudices which must have more than counteiv 
balanced his peculiar advantages. He had before him, so 
to speak, a sketch of his Messiah, whose accuracy he never 
thought of questioning ; and if a claimant of the Messiah- 
ship presented not the features which were foremost in this 
sketch, then almost as a matter of course his pretensions 
were rejected with scorn. It is nothing to say that ancient 
prophecy, more thoroughly investigated, might have taught 
the Jew the error of expecting, on the first advent of 
Messiah, a temporal prince and deliverer. The error was 
so engrained into his spirit, that it was easier for him to 
refer miracles to the power of the evil one than to suspect 
that he harboured a false expectation. So that, when we 
compare our own circumstances with those of the Jew, it 
behoves us to remember that, if we have not his advantages 
in supernatural manifestations, neither have we his dis- 
advantages in national prepossessions. We are not to 
argue the effect produced upon him from that which 
might now be produced upon us by the working of miracles. 
In his case every feeling which results from early association 
or from the business of education was enlisted against 
Christianity ; whereas it may almost be affirmed, that in 
our case every such feeling is on the side of Christianity. 
If therefore we allowed that the testimony which we 
possess to the truth of our religion wears not outwardly 
the same mightiness as that afforded in the days of the 
Saviour, we should still contend that the predisposing 
circumstances in our own case far more than compensate 
the sensible witness in that of the Jew. 

We may yet further observe, that not only are our dis- 
advantages less, but, on a stricter examination, our advan- 
tages will appear greater. We may think theie would have 
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been a vast advantage in seeing Jesus work miracles : but 
after all we could only have believed that He actually 
worked them. And if we can once certify ourselves of 
this fact, we occupy, in the strictest sense, the same position 
as though we had been spectators of the wonder. It 
would be altogether childish to maintain, that I may not 
be just as certain of a thing which I have not seen as of 
another which I have seen. Who is in any degree less 
confident, that there was once such a king as Henry the 
Eighth on the throne of these realms, than that there is 
now such a king as WUliam the Fourth 1 Or, is there 
one of us who thinks that he would have felt more sure of 
there having been such a king as Henry the Eighth had 
he lived in the times of that monarch in place of the 
present 1 We hold then the supposition to be indefensible, 
that the spectator of a miracle has necessarily an advantage 
over those who only hear of that miracle. Let there be 
clear and unequivocal testimony to the fact of the miracle 
having been wrought, and the spectator and the hearer 
stand well-nigh on a par. That there should be belief in 
the fact is the highest result which can in either case be 
produced. But assuredly this result may as well be efifected 
by the power of authenticated witness as by the machinery 
of our senses. And without question, the testimony to 
the truth of Christianity is of so growing a character, and 
each age, as it rolls away, pays in so large a contribution 
to the evidences of faith, that it were easy to prove that 
the men of the present generation gain rather than lose 
by distance from the first erection of the Cross. It is say- 
ing but little to affirm that we have as good grounds of 
persuasion that Jesus came from God as we should have 
had if permitted to behold the mighty workings of His 
power. We are bold to say that we have even better 
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grounds. The testimony of our senses, however convincing 
for the moment, is of so fleeting and unsubstantial a char- 
acter, that a year or t'wo after we had seen a miracle we 
might be brought to question whether there had not been 
jugglery in the worker or credulity in ourselves. If we 
found a nation up in arms, maintaining that there might 
liave been magic or trickery, but that there had not been 
supernatural power, we might perchance be easily borne 
down by the outcry, if the remembered witness of our eye- 
sight were all to which appeal could be made. It is not 
(lifticult to begin to suspect ourselves in the wrong when 
we find no one willing to allow us in the right. And we 
therefore maintain, that, living as we do in a day when 
generation after generation has sat in assize on Christianity, 
and registered a verdict that it has God for its Author, we 
possess the very largest advantages over those who saw 
with their own eyes what Jesus did, and heard with their 
own ears what Jesus said. 

E^ow you may not all readily perceive the connection of 
these remarks with the passage of Scripture on which we 
purpose to meditate. Yet the connection is of the strictest. 
The apostle addresses himself to converts who like our- 
selves had not been privileged to behold the Saviour of 
mankind. Christ Jesus had not walked the streets of 
Ephesus : and if it be supposable that certain of the 
inhabitants of that idolatrous city had visited Judea during 
the period of His sojourning on earth, it is incredible that 
the Ephesian Church as a body had enjoyed with Him 
personal communion. Does then St. Paul address tte 
Ephesians as though disadvantaged by this circumstance 1 
Does he represent them as less favoured than their brethren 
of Jerusalem who lived within the circles of Christ's 
ministrations 1 On the contrary, you would judge from 
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the style of liis address that he wrote this Epistle to 
Jewish, and not to heathen converts. He speaks to the 
Ephesians of their having heard Chiist, and of their hav- 
ing been taught by Christ. " K so be that ye have heard 
Him, and have been taught by Him." And what shall we 
gather from this but a rigid confirmation of our foregoing 
remarks ; a strengthening of the opinion that those who 
We not seen may stand in precisely the same position as 
those who have ; and that, consequently, the absence of 
what may be called sensible proof furnishes no ground- 
work of complaint, that " the former days were better than 
these?" 

We must indeed allow that the Ephesians were brought, 
more nearly than ourselves, into personal contact with 
Christ, because instructed by teachers who had seen the 
Saviour in the flesh. Yet as soon as testimony ceases to 
be the testimony of senses, and becomes that of witnesses, 
there is an identification of the circumstances of men of 
former times and of latter. Whether the testimony be 
transmitted through one or through many, whether we 
receive it from those who themselves saw the Saviour, or 
from those who have taken the facts on the witness of 
others, there is the same distinctix)n between such testimony 
and that resulting from being actual spectators or actual 
auditors : and it might therefore be said to us, as well as 
to the Ephesians, ye have heard Christ, and ye have been 
taught by Christ. 

But the portion of our text on which we would fix 
mainly your attention is the description of truth as made 
known by revelation. The teaching whereof the Ephesians 
had been the subjects, and which therefore we are bound 
to consider imparted to ourselves, is expressly stated to be 
" as the truth is in Jesus." Now this is a singular defini- 
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tion of truth, and well worth your closest attention. We 
hold it unquestionable, that long ere Christ came into the 
world, much of truth, yea, of solid and illustrious truth, 
had been detected by the unaided searchings of mankind. 
We should not think that any advantage were gained to 
the cause of revelation if we succeeded in demonstrating 
that over the whole face of our planet, with the lonely 
exception of the narrow province of Judea, there had rested, 
previously to the birth of the Redeemer, a darkness alto- 
gether impenetrable. We are quite ready to allow that, 
where the fuU blaze was not made visible, glimmeringri 
and sparklings were caught; so that, if upon no point con- 
nected with futurity perfect information were obtained, 
upon many points a degree of intelligence was reached 
which should not be overlooked in our estimate of heathen- 
ism. We think it right to assert, imder certain limitations, 
that man whilst left to himself dug fragments of truth 
from the mighty quarry, though we know that he possessed 
not the ability of fashioning completely, the statue, nor 
even of combining into symmetry the detached portions 
brought up by his oft-renewed strivings. We do not 
therefore suppose it implied in the expression of our text, 
that truth was unknown amongst men until, having been 
taught by the Redeemer, it might be designated "truth as 
it is in Jesus." On the contrary, we are persuaded that 
the Ephesians, however shut out from the advantages of 
previous revelations, possessed many elements of moral 
truth before Christ's apostles appeared in their city. Hence 
the definition of our text implies not, that out of Jesus 
there were no discoverable manifestations of truth, but 
rather that truth, when seen in and through Jesus, assumes 
new and distinguishing features. And it is upon this fact 
we desire on the present occasion to turn the main of yottr 
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attention. We admit that certain portions of Christ^s 
teaching related to truths which were not then, for the 
first time, made known to mankind. Other portions either 
involved new disclosures or brought facts into notice which 
had been strangely and fatally overlooked. But whether 
the truth were new or old, the circumstance of its being 
truth " as it is in Jesus " gave it an aspect and a character 
which it would never have assumed if communicated 
through another channel than the Mediator. Such we 
hold to be the drift of the expression. It becomes, then, 
our business to endeavour to prove that " truth as it is in 
Jesus " puts on a clothing or a colouring derived from the 
Redeemer : so that if you separate truth from Him who is 
*'the way, the truth, and the life,"^ it shall seem practi- 
cally a different thing from itself when connected with this 
glorious personage. 

Now we shall take truth Under two principal divisions, 
and compare it as " as it is in Jesus " with what it is out 
of Jesus. We shall refer, first, to those truths which have 
to do with God's nature and character ; secondly, to those 
which have to do with man's condition. There may be, 
indeed, many minor departments of moral truth ; but we 
think that these two great divisions include most, if not 
all, of the lesser. 

We turn then, first, to the truths which have to do with 
the nature and character of God. We begin with the 
lowest element of truth, namely, that there is a great First 
Cause, through whose agency hath arisen the fair and 
costly fabric of the visible universe. We have here a 
truth which, under some shape or another, has been recog- 
nised and held in every age and by every nation. Barbar- 
ism and civilisation have had to do with peculiar forms 

1 John xiv. 6. 
B 
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and modifications of this truth. But neither the rude 
processes of the one nor the attenuating of the other have 
availed to produce its utter hanishnient from the earth. 
However various the trihes into which the human race 
hath heen hroken, the phenomenon has never existed of a 
nation of atheists. The voyagers who have passed over 
waters which had never been ploughed by the seaman, 
and lighted upon islands whose loneliness had shut them 
out from the knowledge and companionship of other 
districts of the globe, have generally, if not always, found 
amid the savage and secluded inhabitants the notion of 
some invisible being, great in his power and awful in his 
vengeance. We cannot, therefore, in any sense maintain 
that the truth of the existence of a God was undiscovered 
tnith, so long as it was not "truth as it is in Jesus. '» 
Christ came not to teach what natural, or rather traditional, 
religion was capable of teaching, though He gave sanctions 
to its lessons, of which heretofore they had been altogether 
destitute. But take the truth of the existence of a God 
as it is out of Jesus, and then take that truth as it is in 
Jesus, and let us see whether in the two cases the same 
truth will not bear very different aspects. 

"We know it to be said of Christ by St. Paul, that He 
was "the image of the invisible God."^ It seems to us 
that the sense in which Christ is the image is akin to that 
in which He is the word of the Almighty. What speech 
is to thought that is the incarnate Son to the invisible 
Pather. Thought is a viewless thing. It can traverse 
space and run to and fro through creation, and pass 
instantaneously from one extreme of the scale of being to 
the other, and aU the while there is no power in my fellow- 
men to discern the careerings of this mysterious agent 

1 Col. L 16. 
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But speech is manifested thought. It is thought embodied, 
made sensible and palpable, to those who coidd not appre- 
hend it in its secret and silent expatiations. And precisely 
what speech thus effects in regard to thought the in- 
carnate Son effected in regard to the invisible Father. 
The Son is the manifested Father, and therefore fitly 
termed "the Word:" the relation between the incarnate 
Son and the Father being accurately that between speech 
and thought; the one exhibiting and setting forth the 
other. It is in somewhat of a similar sense that Christ 
may be termed " the image of the invisible God." " God 
is a Spirit"! Of this Spirit the creation is everywhere 
full, and the loneliest and most secluded spot is occupied 
by its presence. Nevertheless, we can discern little of the 
universal goings-forth of this Deity. There are works 
above us and around us which present tokens of His 
wisdom and supremacy. But these after all are only feeble 
manifestations of His more illustrious attributes. Nay, 
they leave those attributes well-nigh wholly unrevealed. 
I cannot leam God's holiness from the stars or the moun- 
tains. I cannot. read His faithfulness in the ocean or the 
cataract. Even His wisdom, and power, and love, are but 
faintly portrayed in the torn and disjointed fragments of 
this fallen creation. And seeing, therefore, that Deity, 
invisible as to His essence, can become visible as to His 
attributes only through some direct manifestation not 
found in His material workmanship, God sent His well- 
beloved Son to assume our flesh ; and this Son exhibiting 
in and through His humanity as much of His divine 
properties as creatureship could admit, became unto man- 
kind " the image of the invisible God." He did not, in 
strict matter of fact, reveal to mankind that there is a God; 

^ John iv. 24. 
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but He made known to them most powerfully and most 
abundantly the nature and attributes of God. The beams 
of divinity passing through His humanity as through a 
softening medium, shone upon the earth with a lustre 
sufficiently tempered to allow of their irradiating, without 
scorching and consuming. And they who gazed on this 
mysterious person, moving in His purity and His benevo- 
lence through the lines of depraved and scornful population, 
saw not indeed God — " for no man hath seen God at any 
time,"^ and spirit must necessarily evade the searchings 
of sense — but they saw God imaged with the most thorough 
fidelity, and His every property embodied, so far as the 
immaterial can discover itself through the material 

Now we think you can scarcely fail to perceive, that if 
you detach the truth of the being of a God from Jesus, 
and if you then take this truth " as it is in Jesus," the 
difference in aspect is almost a difference in the truth itself. 
Apart from revelation I can believe that there is a God. 
I look upon the wonder-workings by which I am encom- 
passed, and I must sacrifice all that belongs to me as a 
rational creature if I espouse the theory that chance has 
been parent to the splendid combinations. But what can 
be more vague, what more indefinite, than those notions 
of Deity which reason at the best is capable of forming ? 
The evil which is mixed with good in the creation, the 
disordered appearances which seem to mark the absence of 
a supreme and vigilant government, the frequent triumph 
of wickedness and the correspondent depression of virtue, 
these and the like stern and undeniable mysteries will 
perplex me in every attempt to master satisfactorily the 
Unity of Godhead. But let me regard Jesus as making 
known to me God, and straightway there succeeds a calm 

1 1 John iv. 12. 
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to my confused and unsettled imaginings. He tells me 
by His words and sliows me by His actions that all things 
are at the disposal of one eternal and inscrutable Creator. 
Putting forth superhuman ability alike in the bestowment 
of what is good and in the removal of what is evil, He 
furnishes me with the strictest demonstration that there 
are not two principles which can pretend to hold sway in 
the universe, but that God, a being without rival and 
alone in His majesties, created whatsoever is good and 
permitted whatsoever is evil. 

Thus the truth, the foundation truth, of the existence 
of a God, takes the strength and the complexion of health 
only in the degree that it is truth "as it is in Jesus." 
Men laboured and struggled hard to reach the doctrine of 
the unity of Godhead. But philosophy, with all the 
splendour of its discoveries, could never banish polytheism 
from the earth. It was reserved for Christianity to estab- 
lish a truth which now we are disposed to class amongst 
the elements of even natural theology. And when you 
contrast the belief in the existence of Deity which obtained 
generally before the coming of Christ with that established 
wheresoever the Gospel gains footing as a communication 
from heaven ; the one a belief in many gods, the other 
a belief in one God — the first therefore a belief from 
which reason herself now instinctively recoils, the second 
a belief which carries on its front the dignity and beauty 
of a sublime moral fact — why, you will all quickly admit 
that the truth of the existence of God as it is out of Jesus 
differs immeasurably from that same truth "as it is in Jesus;*' 
and you will thus grant the accuracy of the proposition now 
under review, namely, that truth becomes, practically, new 
truth and effective truth by being tnith " as it is in Jesus." 

Now, so far as natural theology is concerned, we derive 
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ordinarily the truth of the existence of God from the 
curious and mighty workmanship of the visible creation. 
We conclude that a great intelligent cause must have 
spread out of this panorama of grandeur, and loveliness, and 
contrivance. But let us deal with the truth that God built 
the worlds just as with the other truth of there being a God 
Let us take it out of Jesus and then let us take it in Jesus. 

It is a vast deal easier for the mind to push onward into 
what is to come than backward into what is past. Let a 
thing exist and we can in a certain sense master the 
thought of its existence being indefinitely continued. But 
if in searching out the beginnings of its existence we can 
find no period at which it was not, then presently the 
mind is confounded, and the id^a is too vast for its most 
energetic grasp. This is exactly the pase with regard to 
the Godhead. We are able, comparatively speaking, to 
take in the truth that God shall never cease to be. But 
we have no capacity whatsoever for this other truth that 
God hath always been. I could go back a thousand ages, 
or a million ages, ay, or a thousand million of ages ; and 
though the mind might be wearied with traversing so vast 
a district of time, yet if I then reached a point where 
pausing I might say, here Deity began, here Godhead first 
rose into being, the worn spirit would recruit itself, and 
feel that the end compensated the toil of the journeying. 
But it is the being unable to assign any beginning ; rather, 
it is the knowing that there never was beginning ; this it 
is, we say, which hopelessly distances every finite in- 
telligence ; the most magnificent, but certainly, at the same 
time, the most overpowering truth being that He, at whose 
word the universe commenced, knew never Himself a 
moment of conamencement. 

Now the necessity under which we thus lie of ascribing 
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beginning to God's works, but not to God Himself, forces 
on us the contemplation of a period wben no worlds had 
started into being, and space in its infinite circuits was full 
only of the Eternal One. And then comes the question 
as to the design and purpose of Deity in peopling with 
systems the majestic solitude, and surrounding Himself 
with various orders of creatures. We confess, in all its 
breadth, the truth that God made the worlds. But the 
mind passes instantly on to the inquiry, Why, and where- 
fore did He make them 1 

And if you take the truth of the creation of the universe 
out of Jesus there is nothing but vague answer to give to 
such inquiry. We may think that God's benevolence 
craved dependent objects over which it might pour its 
solicitudes. We may imagine that there was such desire 
of companionship even in Deity that it pleased not the 
Creator to remain longer alone. But we must not forget 
that, in assigning such reasons, we verge to the eiTor of 
supposing a void in the happiness of God, the filling up 
of which tasked the energies of His Almightiness. In 
answering a question we are bound to take heed that we 
originate not others far more difficult of solution. 

We take then the truth of the creation "as it is in 
Jesus," and we will see whether it assume not very different 
features from those worn by it as it is out of Jesus. 
We learn from the testimony of St. Paul, that " all things 
were created by Christ, and for Christ."^ We woidd fix 
attention to this latter fact, " all things were created for 
Christ." We gather from this fact that the gorgeous 
structure of materialism, spreading interminably above us 
and around us, is nothing more than an august temple 
reared for consecration to the Mediator's glory. "All 

1 CoL i. 16. 
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things were created for Christ." You ask me why God 
spangled the firmament with stars, and paved with worlds 
the expansions of an untravelled immensity, and poured 
forth the rich endo^Tnent of life on countless myriads of 
multiform creatures. And I tell you that, if you debar 
me from acquaintance with "God manifest in the flesh," ^ 
I may give you in reply some brilliant guess, or dazzl- 
ing conjecture, but nothing that will commend itself to 
thoughtful and well-disciplined minds. But the instant 
that I am brought into contact with revelation, and can 
associate creation with Christ as alike its author and 
object, I have an answer which is altogether free from the 
vagueness of speculation. I can tell you that the star 
twinkles not on the measureless expanse, and the creature 
moves not on any one of those worlds whose number out- 
runs our arithmetic, which hath not been created for 
the manifestation of Christ's glory and the advance- 
ment of Christ's purposes. We may not be able to 
define with accuracy the sublime ends which shall yet 
be attained when evil is expelled from this long-defiled 
section of the universe. "We know only that though an 
infidel world is banishing Christ from its councils, and the 
ranks of the blasphemer are leaguing to sweep away His 
name, and the scoffers are insolently asking " where is the 
promise of His coming ;"^ He shall descend with the cloud 
and the hurricane as His heraldry, and circled with the 
magnificent sternness of celestial battle, turn the theatre 
of His humiliation into the theatre of His triumphs. Then 
— ^when "the spirits of just men made perfect"® shall 
have entered into their raised and glorified bodies, and 
when the splendid and rejoicing multitude shall walk forth 
on the new earth and be canopied with the new heavens 

1 1 Tim. Hi. 16. « 2 Pet. iii. 4. » Heb. xiL 28. 
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— Christ shall emphatically "see of the travail of His 
soul;"^ and then from every field of immensity, crowded 
with admiring spectators, shaU there roll in the ecstatic 
acknowledgment, " Worthy, worthy, worthy, is the Lamh." 
But, without descending to particulars, we may assert it 
unequivocally proved hy sundry declarations of the Bible, 
that suns, and planets, and angels, and men, the material 
creation with its walls and domes and columns, and the 
immaterial with its train upon train of lofty spirits — all 
these constitute one vast apparatus for effecting a mighty 
enthronement of Jesus of Nazareth. And if you recur to 
the work of contrast in which we are engaged, if you com- 
pare the truth of creation as it is out of Jesus with that 
same truth as it is in Jesns ; then when you observe that 
in the one case the mind has nothing of a resting-place — 
that it can only wander over the fields which God hath 
strewed with His wonders confounded by the lustre 
without divining the intention — whereas in the other 
each star, each system, each human, each celestial being, 
fills some place in a mechanism which is working out the 
noble result of the coronation of Christ as Lord of aU; 
why, we feel that the assent of every one in this assembly 
must be won to the position, that old truth becomes weU- 
nigh new truth by being truth " as it is in Jesus." 

But we wish to set before you yet simpler illustrations 
of the matter which we are engaged in demonstrating. 
The point we have in hand is the showing that truths 
which refer to God's character must be viewed in con- 
nection with Jesus in order to their being rightly under- 
stood or justly appreciated. We have endeavoured to 
substantiate this so far as the nature and works of the 
Almighty are concerned. Let us turn, however, for a few 

^ Isa. liiL 11. 
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moments to His attributes, and we shall find our position 
greatly corroborated. 

We take for example the justice of God. We might 
obtain independently on the scheme of redemption a 
definite and firm-built persuasion, that God is a just God, 
taking cognizance of the transgressions of His creatures. 
We do not then so refer to the sacrifice of Christ for proof 
of God*s justice as though no proof could be elsewhere 
obtained. The God of natural religion must be a God to 
whom sundry perfections are ascribed, and amongst such 
perfections justice will find necessarily a place. But we 
argue that the demonstration of theory will never com- 
mend itself to men's minds like the demonstration of 
practice. There might have come to us a revelation from 
Heaven ushered in with incontrovertible witness ; and this 
revelation might have stated, in language the boldest and 
most unqualified, that God's justice could overlook no iota 
of offence, and dispense with no tittle of punishment. 
But had we been left without a vivid exliibition of the 
workings of this justice, we should perpetually have 
softened down the statements of the word, and argued 
that in all probability far more was said than ever would 
be done. We should have reasoned up from human enact- 
ments to di^dne ; and finding that the former are often- 
times far larger in the threatening than in the exaction, 
have concluded that the latter might at last exhibit the 
like inequality. 

!N"ow if we would deliver the truth of God's justice from 
these misapprehensions, whether wilful or accidental, what 
process, we ask of you, lies at our disposal ] It is quite 
useless to try abstract reasoning. The mind can evade 
it, and the heart has no concern with it. It will avail 
nothing to insist on the literal force of expressions. The 
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whole mischief lies in the questioning the thorough putting 
into effect ; in the doubting whether what is denounced 
shall be point by point inflicted. What then shall we do 
with this truth of God's justice 1 We reply, we must make 
it truth " as it is in Jesus." We send a man at once to 
the Cross of Christ. We bid him gaze on the illustrious 
and mysterious Victim stooping beneath the amazing burden 
of human transgression. We ask him whether he think 
there was remission of penalty on behalf of Him Who, 
though clothed in humanity, was one with Deity ; or that 
the vials of wrath were spoiled of any of their bitterness 
ere emptied on the Surety of our alienated tribes 1 We 
ask him whether the agonies of the Garden, and the terrors 
of the Crucifixion, furnish not a sufficient and thrilling 
demonstration, that God's justice, when it takes in hand 
the exaction of punishment, exacts to the last fraction? 
And if, when the sword of justice awoke against the fellow 
of the Almighty, it returned not to the scabbard till bathed 
in the anguish of the sufferer; why shall there, or can 
there be harbourage of the deceitful expectation, that if 
any one of us, the sons of the apostate, rush on the bosses 
of the buckler of the Lord, and make trial for himself of 
the justice of the Almighty, he shall not find that justice 
as strict in its works as it is stem in its words, prepared 
to deal out to him, unsparingly and unflinchingly, the fiery 
portion whose threatenings glare from the pages of Scrip- 
ture? So then we may count it legitimate to maintain 
that the truth of God, being a just God, is appreciated truth 
and effective truth only in the degree that it is truth " as 
it is in Jesus ;" and we add, consequently, new witness to 
the fact, that the definition of our text describes truth 
accurately under its influential and life-giving forms. 
We may pursue much the same line of argument in 
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reference to the truth of the love of God. We may con- 
fess that he who looks not at this attribute through the 
person and Trork of the Mediator, may obtain ideas of it 
which shall in certain respects be correct. And yet after 
all it would be hard to prove satisfactorily by natural 
theology that "God is love."^ There may be a kind of 
poetical or Arcadian divinity drawn from the brightness 
of sunshine, and the rich enamel of flowers, and the deep 
dark blue of a sleeping lake. And, taking the glowing 
landscape as their pajije of theology, men may sketch to 
themselves God unlimited in His benevolence. But when 
the sunshine is succeeded by the darkness, and the flowers 
are withered, and the waters wrought into madness, can 
they find in the wrath and devastation that assurance of 
God's love which they derive unhesitatingly from the 
calm and the beauty 1 The matter-of-fact we hold to be, 
that Natural Theology at the best is a system of uncer- 
tainties, a balancing of opposites. I should draw different 
conclusions from the genial breathings of one day and the 
desolating simoon of the next. And though when I had 
thrown me down on an alpine summit and looked forth 
on the clusterings of the grand and the lovely, candpied 
with an azure that was full of glory, a hope that my 
Creator loved me might have been gathered from scenery 
teeming with impresses of kindness, and apparently send- 
ing out from waving forests, and gushing fountains, and 
smiling villages, the anthem of an acknowledgment that 
God is infinitely beneficent; yet if, on a sudden, there 
passed around me the rushings of the hurricane, and there 
came up from the valleys the shrieks of an affrighted 
peasantry, and the torrents went down in their strength, 
sweeping away the labour of man's hands, and the com 

^ Johniv. 8. 
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and the wood wliich had crowned the fields as a diadem, 
oh, the confidence which had been given me by an exhi- 
bition which appeared eloquent of the benevolence of 
Godhead would yield to horror and trepidation, whilst the 
Eternal One seemed walking before me, the tempest His 
voice, and the lightning His glance, and a fierce devasta- 
tion in His every footprint. 

But even allowing the idea gained that " God is love," 
there is no property of the Creator concerning which it is 
easier to fall into mistake. We have no standard by 
which to estimate divine affections, unless one which we 
fashion out of the results of the workings of human. 
And we know well enough that amongst ourselves, an 
intense and overweening attachment is almost sure to 
blind man to the faults of its object, or to cause, at the 
least, that when the faults are discerned due blame is 
withheld. So that whilst we have not before us a distinct 
exhibition of God's love, we may fall naturally into the 
error of ascribing an eff'eminate tenderness to the Almighty, 
and reckon exactly in proportion as we judge the love 
amazing that it will never permit our being given over to 
torment. Hence admitting it to be truth, yea, most 
glorious and blessed ti-uth, that the creature is loved by 
the Creator, this truth must be viewed through a rectify- 
ing medium which shall correct the distortions which a 
depraved nature produces. 

Now we maintain, again, that this rectifying medium 
must be the person and work of a Saviour. In other 
words, we must make the truth of God's love truth " as 
it is in Jesus," and then at one and the same time we 
shall know how ample is the love and be guarded against 
abusing it. When we observe that God loved us so well 
as to give His Son to death for us, we perceive that the 
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immenseness of tliis love leaves imagination far behind in 
her least-fettered soariogs. But when we also observe 
that love so unheard-of could not advance straight to the 
rescue of its objects, but must wait ere it could breathe 
words of forgiveness to the fallen, the outworkings of a 
task of ignominy and blood, there must vanish at once 
the idle expectancy of a tenderness not proof against the 
cry of despair, and we must learn (unless we wilfully close 
the mind against conviction) that the love of a holy, and 
righteous, and immutable Being is that amazing principle 
which can stir the universe on our behalf during the season 
of grace ; and yet as soon as that season have terminated 
resign us unhesitatingly to the ministry of vengeance. 
Thus take the truth of God's love out of Jesus, and you 
will dress up a weak and womanish sympathy, which 
cannot permit the punishment of the disobedient. But, 
on the other hand, take this truth " as it is in Jesus," and 
you have the love immeasurable in its stature but uncom- 
promising in its penalties ; eager to deliver the meanest 
who repents, yet nerved to abandon the thousands who 
die hardened ; threatening therefore the obdurate in the 
very degree that it encourages the penitent: and when 
you thus contrast truth " as it is in Jesus " with truth as 
it is out of Jesus, you will more and more recognise the 
power and the worth of the expression that the Ephesians 
had been taught " as the truth is in Jesus." 

We might employ this kind of illustration in regard to 
other attributes of God. We might show you that correct 
and practical views of the truths of God's faithfulness, 
God's holiness, God's wisdom, are only to be derived firom 
the work of redemption, and this would be showing you 
that truth must be truth ** as it is in Jesus," if we would 
acquaint ourselves with the character of God. But we 
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■waive the farther prosecution of our first head of discourse, 
and ask attention to a few remarks which have to do with 
the second. 

We divided truth into two great departments — ^truth 
which relates to the character of God, truth which relates 
to the condition of man. We proceed therefore to afl&rm 
in reference to the condition of man that truth, if rightly 
understood or thoroughly influential, must be truth ** as it 
is in Jesus." We find it admitted, for example, in most 
quarters that man is a fallen being with faculties weakened, 
if not wholly incapacitated for moral achievement. Yet 
this general admission is one of the most heartless and 
unmeaning things in the world. It consists with the 
harbouring pride and conceit. It tolerates many forms 
and actings of seK-righteousness. And the matter-of-fact 
is that man's moral disability is not to be described and 
not understood theoretically. We want some bold, 
definite, and tangible measurements; but we shall find 
these only in the work of Christ Jesus. I learn the depth 
to which I have sunk from the length of the chain let 
down to updraw me. I ascertain the mightiness of the 
ruin by examining the machinery of restoration. I gather 
that I must be in the broadest sense unable to effect 
deliverance for myself from observing that none less than 
the Son of the Highest had strength enough to fight the 
battles of our race. Thus the truth of human apostasy, 
of human corruption, of human helplessness — how shall 
this be understood truth and effective? We answer 
simply through being truth " as it is in Jesus." In the 
history of the Incarnation and Crucifixion we read, in 
characters not to be misinterpreted, the announcements 
that man has destroyed himself, and that whatever his 
original powers, he is now void of ability to turn unto 
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God and do things well-pleasing in His sight. You do 
not indeed alter these truths if you destroy all knowledge 
of the Incarnation and Crucifixion, but you remove their 
massive and resistless exhibition, and leave us to our own 
vague and partial computations. We have nothing prac- 
tical to which to appeal, nothing fixed by which always 
to estimate. Thus in spite of a seeming recognition of 
truth, we shall be turned adrift on a wide sea of ignorance 
and self-sufi&ciency ; and all because truth may be to us 
truth as it is in moral philosophy, truth as it is in weU- 
arranged ethics, truth as it is in lucid and incontrovertible 
statements ; and yet prove nothing but despised and ill- 
understood and powerless truth, as not being to us truth 
" as it is in Jesus." 

We add that the law of God, which has been given for 
the regulation of our conduct, is a wonderful compendium 
of truth. There is not a single working of wickedness, 
though it be the lightest and most secret, which escapes 
the denouncements of this law, so that the statute-book 
proves itself truth by delineating with an unvarying 
accuracy the whole service of the father of lies. But who 
knows anything of this truth unless acquainted with the 
law as expounded and fulfilled by Christ ? Christ in His 
discourses expanded every precept, and in His obedience 
exhibited every demand. He therefore who would know 
the truth which there is in the law must know this truth 
"as it is in Jesus." He, moreover, who would not be 
appalled by this truth must view it " as it is in Jesus." 
Knowledge of the law would crush a man if unaccom- 
panied by the consciousness that Christ obeyed the law in 
his stead. So that truth " as it is in Jesus," this is know- 
ledge and this is comfort. And finally — for we must 
hurry over ground where there is much which might 
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tempt us to linger — look at the context of the words 
under review, and you will find that truth " as it is in 
Jesus" differs from that truth as it is out of Jesus, in being 
a sanctifying thing. The Ephesians were " taught as the 
truth is in Jesus " to " put off concerning the former con- 
versation the old man, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts." Hence — and this after all is the grand 
distinction — truth " as it is in Jesus " is a tiling of the 
heart, whereas truth as it is out of Jesus is a thing of the 
head. Dear brethren, ye cannot be too often told that 
without holiness "no man shall see the Lord." ^ If no 
vigorous process of sanctification be going on within, we 
are destitute of the organs by which to read truth in the 
holy child Jesus; or, rather, we are ignorant of the 
characters in which truth is graven on the Saviour : and, 
therefore, though we may read it in books and manu- 
scripts, on the glorious scroll of the heavens, and in the 
beautiful tracery of forest and mountain, we can never 
peruse it as written in the person and work of God's only 
and well-beloved Son. The mortification of the flesh — 
the keeping under the body — the plucking out the offend- 
ing right eye — the cutting off the offending right hand — 
these, so to speak, are the processes of tuition by which 
men are taught " as the truth is in Jesus." Sanctification 
conducts to knowledge, and then knowledge speeds the 
work of sanctification. 

We beseech you, therefore, that ye strive through God*s 
grace to give yourselves to the business of putting off the 
old man. Will ye affirm that ye believe there is a heaven, 
and yet act as though persuaded that it is not worth 
striving for 1 Believe, only believe, that a day of corona- 
tion is yet to break on this long-darkened globe, and the 

1 Heb. xii 14. 

S 
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Binews will be strung, like those of the wrestlers of old, 
who saw the garlands in the judge's hands, and locked 
themselves in an iron embrace. Strive — ^for the grasp of a 
destroyer is upon you, and if ye be not wrenched away it 
will palsy you and crush you. Strive — for the foe is on 
the right hand, on the left hand, before you, behind you ; 
and ye must be trampled under foot if ye struggle not and 
strike not. Strive — there is a crown to be won — ^the 
mines of the earth have not furnished its metal, and the 
depths of the sea hide nothing so radiant as the jewels 
with which it is wreathed. Strive — ^for if ye gain not 
this crown — alas ! alas ! ye must have for ever round the 
forehead the circles of that flame which is fanned by the 
breath of the Almighty's displeasure. 
. Strive, then, but strive in the strength of your risen 
Lord, and not in your own. Ye know not how soon that 
Lord may come. Whilst the sun walks liis usual path 
on the firmament, and the grass is springing in our fields, 
and merchants are crowding the exchange, and politicians 
jostling for place, and the voluptuous killing time, and 
the avaricious counting gold, "the sign of the Son of 
Man"i shall be seen in the heavens, and the august throne 
of fire and of cloud be piled for judgment. Be ye then 
persuaded. If not persuaded, be ye alarmed. There is 
truth in Jesus which is terrible as well as truth which 
is soothing: terrible, for He shall be Judge as well as 
Saviour ; and ye cannot face Him, ye cannot stand before 
Him, unless ye now give ear to His invitation, " Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest."^ 

1 Matt. xxiv. 30. « Matt, xi 28. 



SERMON XII 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF SCRIPTURE 

** Sit fo\}itl) are some tf)tng0 f)atD to ht understoolf, ^\)id) tfjeg 
tfjat are unlearned anti unstable Isrest, 00 tijes tio also tf|e otfier 
Scriptures, unto tfieir olon tiestructuim''— 2 Peteb iii. 16. 

THE writings of St. Paul, occupying as they do a large 
portion of the New Testament, treat much of the 
sublimer and more difficult articles of Christianity. It 
is undeniable that there is a great deal made known to 
us by the Epistles which could only imperfectly, if at all, 
be derived from the Gospels. We have the testimony of 
Christ Himself that He had many things to say to His 
disciples which, whilst He yet ministered on earth, they 
were not prepared to receive. Hence it was altogether to 
be expected that the New Testament would be what we 
find it, a progressive book, the communications of intelligence 
growing with the fuller opening out of the dispensation. 
The deep things of the sovereignty of God; the mode of 
the justification of sinners, and its perfect consistence with 
all the attributes of the Creator ; the mysteries bound up 
in the rejection of the Jew and the calling of the Gentile ; 
these enter largely into the Epistles of St. Paul, though 
only faintly intimated by writers who precede him in the 
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canon of Scripture. And it is a natural and unavoidable 
consequence on the greater abstruseness of the topics which 
are handled, that the Apostle's writings should present 
greater difficulties to the Biblical student. With the 
exception of the Book of Revelation, which, as dealing 
with the future, is necessarily hard to be interpreted, the 
Epistle to the Romans is probably that part of the New 
Testament which most demands the labours of the com- 
mentator. And though we select this Epistle as pre-eminent 
in difficulties, we may say generally of the writings of St. 
Paul, that whilst they present simple and beautiful truths 
which all may understand, they contain statements of 
doctrine which even after long study and prayer will be 
but partially unfolded by the most gifted inquirers. "With 
this admission of difficulty we must join the likelihood of 
misconception and misapplication. Where there is con- 
fessedly obscurity we may naturally expect that wrong 
theories will be formed, and erroneous inferences deduced* 
If it be hard to determine the true meaning of a passage, 
it can scarcely fail that some false interpretation will be 
advanced or espoused by the partisans of theological 
systems. If a man have error to maintain, he will turn 
for support to passages of Scripture, of which the real 
sense being doubtful, a plausible may be advanced on the 
side of his falsehood. If, again, an individual wish to 
persuade himself to believe tenets which encourage him in 
presumption and unholiness, he may easily fasten on 
separate verses which, taken by themselves and without 
concern for the analogy of faith, seem to mark out privileges 
as superseding the necessity of striving against sin. So 
that we can find no cause of surprise in the fact, that St 
Peter should speak of the Epistles of St. Paul as wrested 
by the " unlearned and unstable " to their own destruction. 
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He admits that in these Epistles " are some things hard to 
he understood." And we consider it, as we have just 
explained, a necessary consequence on the difficulties, that 
there should be perversions, whether wilful or uninten- 
tional, of the writings. 

But you will observe that whilst St. Peter confesses 
both the difficulty and the attendant danger, he gives not 
the slightest intimation that the Epistles of St. Paul were 
unsuited to general perusal. The Eoman Catholic, when 
supporting the tenet of his church which shuts up the Bible 
from the laity, will appeal confidently to this statement of 
St. Peter, arguing that the allowed difficulty and the de- 
clared danger give the Apostle's authority to the measure of 
exclusion. But certainly it were not easy to find a more 
strained and far-fetched defence. Had St. Peter intended 
to infer that because obscurity and abuse existed there 
ought to be prohibition, it is altogether unaccountable that 
he did not lay down the inference. A fairer opportunity 
could never be presented for the announcement of such a 
rule as the Roman Catholic advocates. And the mere find- 
ing that when an inspired waiter speaks of the dangers of 
perusal, he gives not even a hint which can be tortured 
into sanction of its prohibition, is in itself so overpowering 
a witness to the right of all men to read the Bible for them- 
selves, that we wonder at the infatuation of those who can 
appeal to the passage as supporting a counter-opinion. 
You will observ^e that whilst St. Peter speaks only of the 
writings of Sfc. Paul, as presenting "things hard to be 
understood," he extends to the whole Bible the wresting 
of the unlearned and unstable. So that when there is 
wanting that chastened and teachable and prayerful dis- 
position which should always be brought to the study of 
Scripture, the plainest passages and the most obscure may 
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be equally abused. After all, it is not so much the diffi- 
culty which makes the danger as the temper in which the 
Bible is perused. And if St. Peter's statement prove any 
thing, it proves that selections from Holy Writ, such as the 
Papist will allow, are to the full as fraught with peril as 
the unmutilated volume ; and that therefore, unless a man 
is to read all, he ought not to read a line. We cannot but 
admire the manner in which the Apostle has expressed 
himself. If he had specified difficulties ; if he had stated 
that it was upon such or such points that St. Paul's 
Epistles or the Scriptures in general were obscure, those 
who are disposed to give part and to keep back part might 
have had a ground for their decision and a rule for their 
selection. But since we have nothing but a round asser- 
tion that all the Scriptures may be, and are, wrested by 
the unlearned and unstable, there is left us no right of 
determining what is fit for perusal and what is not fit ; so 
that in allowing a solitary verse to be read, we run the 
same risk as in allowing every chapter from the first to the 
last. Thus we hold it clear to every candid inquirer, that 
our text simply proves the necessity of a right temper to 
the profitable perusal of the Bible. It gives no such ex- 
clusive characteristic to the writings of St. Paul as would 
warrant our pronouncing them peculiarly unsuited to the 
weak and illiterate. If it sanction the withdrawment of 
any part of the Bible, it imperatively demands the with- 
drawment of the whole. And forasmuch as it thus gives 
not the shadow of authority to the selection of one part and 
the omission of another ; and forasmuch, moreover, as it 
contains not the remotest hint that danger is a reason for 
shutting up the Scriptures, we rather learn from the passage, 
that free as the air should be the Bible to the whole human 
population, than that a priesthood, sitting in assize on its 
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contents, may dole out fragments of the word, or keep it, if 
they please, undividedly to themselves. 

We are not, however, required, in addressing a Protest- 
ant assembly, to expose at any length the falsehood of that 
doctrine of Popery to which we have referred. We intro- 
duced its mention simply because its advocates endeavour 
to uphold it by our text They just give a new witness to 
the truth of the text. They show that, like the rest of the 
Scriptures, this verse may be perverted. The very passage 
which declares that all Scripture may be wrested has itself 
been wrested to the worst and most pernicious of purposes. 
So that, as if in verification of the statement of St. Peter, 
when that statement became part of the Bible, it was seized 
upon by the " unlearned and unstable," and wrenched from 
its original bearings. 

But we desire on the present occasion to bring before 
you what we count important considerations, suggested by 
the announcement that there are difficulties in Scripture. 
We have the decision of an inspired writer, that in the 
volume of inspiration there " are some things hard to be 
understood." We lay great stress on the fact, that it is an 
inspired writer who gives this decision. The Bible attests 
the difficulties of the Bible. If we knew the Bible to be 
difficult, only as finding it difficult, we might be inclined 
to suppose it luminous to others, though obscure to our- 
selves. We should not so thoroughly understand that the 
difficulties which one man meets with in the study of 
Scripture are not simp]y produced by his intellectual 
inferiority to another — no, nor by his moral or spiritual 
inferiority — ^but are in a great degree inherent in the sub- 
ject examined, so that no equipment of learning and 
prayer will altogether secure their removal. The assertion 
of our text may be called an unqualified assertion. The 
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I)roof that there are " things hard to be understood," does 
not lie in the fact that these things are wrested by ** the 
unlearned and unstable:" for then, by parity of reason, 
we should make St. Peter declare that all Scripture is 
"hard to be understood." The assertion is independent 
on what follows, and shows the existence of difficulties, 
whether or no they gave occasion to perversions of the 
Bible. And though it is of the writings of St. Paul, and 
of these alone, that the assertion is made, we may infer 
naturally, from the remainder of the passage, that the 
apostle intended to imply that difficulties are scattered 
through the whole of the Scriptures, so that it is a general 
characteristic of the Bible that there are in it "some 
things hard to be understood." 

Now, it is upon this characteristic — a characteristic, you 
observe, not imagined by ourselves, because often unable 
to bring out all the force of a passage, but fastened on the 
Scriptures by the Scriptures themselves — that we desire to 
turn your attention. "VVe have before us a feature of 
revelation, drawn by revelation itself, and not sketched by 
human^ surmise or discovery. And it seems to us that this 
feature deserves our very closest examination, and that 
from such examination we may look to derive lessons of 
more than ordinary worth. "We take into our hands the 
Bible, and receive it as a communication of God's will, 
made in past ages to His creatures. And we know that, 
occupying as all men do the same level of helplessness and 
destitution, so that the adventitious circumstances of rank 
and education bring with them no differences in moral 
position, it cannot be the design of the Almighty that 
superior talent or superior learning should be essential to 
the obtaining due acquaintance with revelation. There 
can be no fairer expectation than that the Bible will be 
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iutelligible to every capacity, and that it will not, either 
in matter or manner, adapt itself to one class in preference 
to another. And when with all this antecedent idea that 
revelation will condescend to the very meanest understand- 
ing, we find, as it were, on the covers of the book, the 
description that there are in it " things hard to be under- 
stood," we may at first feel something of surprise that 
difficulty should occur where we had looked for simplicity. 
And undoubtedly, however fair the expectation just men- 
tioned, the Bible is, in some senses, a harder book for the 
uneducated man than for the educated. So far as humari 
instrumentality is concerned, the great mass of a population 
must be indebted to a few learned men for any acquaintance 
whatsoever with the Scriptures. Never let learning be 
made of small account in reference to religion, when with- 
out learning a kingdom must remain virtually without a 
revelation. If there were no learning in a land, or if that 
learning were not brought to bear on translations of Scrips 
ture, how could one out of a thousand know anything of 
the Bible 1 Those who would dispense with literature in 
a priesthood undermine a nation's great rampart against 
heathenism. And just as the unlearned are thus at the 
very outset dependent altogether on the learned, it is not 
to be denied that the learned man will possess always a 
superiority over the unlearned, and that he has an apparatus 
at his disposal which the other has not, for overcoming 
much that is difficult in Scripture. 

But after all, when St. Peter speaks of *' things hard to 
be understood," he cannot be considered as referring to 
obscurities which human learning will dissipate. He 
certainly mentions the " unlearned " as wresting these 
difficulties, implying that the want of learning produced 
the perversion. But of course he intends by " unlearned " 
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those who were not fully taught of the Spirit, and not 
those who were deficient in the acquirements of the academy. 
There were hut few of the learned of the earth amongst 
the apostles and their followers ; and it were absurd to 
imagine that all but those wrested the Scriptures to their 
destruction. And therefore, whilst we frankly allow that 
there are difiiculties in Holy "Writ, for the coping with 
which human learning equips an individual — historical 
difficulties, for example, grammatical, chronological — we 
see at once that it cannot be to these St. Peter refers ; 
since, when he wrote, either these difficulties had not come 
into existence, or he himself was classed with the "un- 
learned," if by " unlearned " were intended the men 
unenlightened by science. 

We thus assure ourselves that, in allowing "things 
hard to be understood" to find place in the volume of 
inspiration, God has dealt with mankind irrespectively of 
the differences of rank. It cannot be human learning 
which makes these things comparatively easy to be under- 
stood. They must remain hard, ay, and equally hard, 
whatever the literary advantages of a student, otherwise 
the whole statement of our text becomes unintelligible. 
The "unlearned," in short, are also "the unstable :" it is 
not the want of earthly scholarship which makes the 
difficulties, it is the want of moral qtedfastness which 
occasions the wresting. We have nothing therefore to do, 
in commenting on the words of St. Peter, with difficulties 
which may be caused by a defective, and removed by a 
liberal education. The difficulties must be difficulties of 
subject. The things which are handled and which are 
" hard to be understood," must in themselves be deep and 
mysterious, and not such as present intricacies which 
human criticism may prevail to unraveL And that there 
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are many of these things in the Bible will be questioned 
by none who have given themselves to its study. It were 
a waste of time to adduce instances of the difficulties. 
To be unacquainted with them is to be unacquainted with 
Scripture, whilst to be surprised at their existence is to bo 
surprised at what we may call unavoidable. It is this 
latter point which chiefly requires illustration, though there 
are others which must not be passed over in silence. Wo 
assume, therefore, as matter-of-fact, that there are in Scrip- 
ture " things hard to be understood." We shall endeavour 
to show you, in the first place, that this fact was to be ex- 
pected. We shall then, in the second i)lace, point out the 
advantages which follow from the fact, and the dispositions 
which it should encourage. 

And, first, we would show you — though this point re- 
quires but brief examination — that it was to be expected 
that the Bible would contain "some things hard to be 
understood." We should like to be told -what stamp of 
inspiration there would bo upon a Bible containing nothing 
"hard to be understood." Is it not almost a self-evident 
proposition, that a revelation without difficulty could not 
be a revelation of divinity 1 K there lie anything of that 
unmeasured separation, which we are all conscious there 
must lie, between ourselves and the Creator, is it not clear 
that God cannot be comprehensible by man, and that there- 
fore, any professed revelation which left him not incom- 
prehensible would be thereby its own witness to the false- 
hood of its pretensions ? You ask a Bible which shall, in 
every part, be simple and intelligible. But could such a 
Bible discourse to us of God, that Being who must remain, 
necessarily and for ever, a mystery to the very highest of 
created intelligences? Could such a Bible treat of pur- 
poses which, extending themselves over unlimited ages and 
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embracing the universe within their range, demand eternity 
for their development and infinity for their theatre ? Could 
such a Bible put forward any account of spiritual operations, 
seeing that, whilst confined by the trammels of matter, the 
soul cannot fathom herself, but withdraws herself, as it 
were, and shrinks from her own scrutiny ? Could such a 
Bible, in short, tell us anything of our condition, whether 
by nature or grace? Could it treat of the entrance of 
evil j could it treat of the Incarnation ; of Regeneration ; 
of a Resurrection ; of an Immortality 1 In reference to 
all these matters there are in the Bible " things hard to be 
understood." But it is not the manner in which they are 
handled which makes them " hard to be understood." The 
subject itself gives the difficulty. If you will not have the 
difficulty you cannot have the subject. You must have a 
Revelation which shall say nothing on the nature of God, 
for that must remain inexplicablft ; nothing on the soul, 
for that must remain inexplicable; nothing on the pro- 
cesses and workings of grace, for these must remain inex- 
2)licable. You must have a Revelation, which shall not 
only teU you that such and such things are, but which 
shall also explain to you how they are ; their mode, their 
constitution, their essence. x\nd if this were the char- 
acter of Revelation, it would undoubtedly be so constructed 
as never to overtask reason ; but it would just as clearly 
be kept within this boundary only by being stripped of 
all on which we mainly need a Revelation. A Revelation 
in which there shall be nothing " hard to be understood," 
must limit itself by the powers of reason, and therefore 
exclude those very topics on which, reason being insufficient, 
revelation is required. "We wish you to be satisfied on the 
I)oint, that scriptural difficulties are not the result of 
obscurity of style, of brevity of communication, or of a 
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designed abstruseness in the method of argument. The 
difficulties lie simply in the mysteriousness of the subjects. 
There is no want of simplicity of language when God is 
described to us as always everywhere. But who under- 
stands this ? Can language make this intelligible ? Eeve- 
lation assures us of the fact ; reason, with all her stridings, 
cannot overtake that fact. But would you, therefore, 
rei^uire that the omnipresence of Deity should be shut out 
from revelation? There is a perfect precision and plain- 
ness of 'speech, when the Bible discourses on the Word 
being made flesh, and on the second person in the Trinity 
humbling Himself to the being "found in fashion as a 
man." ^ But who can grapple with this prodigy ? Is the 
palpable impossibility of explaining or understanding it at 
all the result of deficiency of statement 1 Who does not 
feel that the impossibility lies in himself, and that the 
master is unintelligible, because necessarily overpassing the 
sweep of his intelligence ? He can receive the bare fact ; 
he cannot receive the explanation. But shall we on this 
account, and just in order to have a Bible free from 
" things hard to be understood," require the Incarnation 
to be expunged from revelation ? 

We might argue in like manner with regard to every 
scriptural difficulty. We account for the existence of these 
difficulties mainly by the fact that we are men, and, be- 
cause men, finite in our capacities. We suppose not that 
it would have been possible, by any power of description 
or process of explanation, to have made those things which 
are now hard easier to be understood, unless the human 
faculties had been amplified and strengthen^jd, so that 
men had been carried up to a higher rank of being. We 
can quite believe that to an angel, endowed with a nobler 

1 Phil. IL 8. 
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equipment of intellectual energy and unencumbered with 
a framework of matter, there would be a far clearer idea 
conveyed by the revelation, that "there are three that 
bear record in heaven, and these three are one," ^ than is 
Conveyed by such announcement to ourselves. But it does 
not, therefore, follow that the doctrine of the Trinity 
might have been made as comprehensible by ns as by 
angels. Let there be only the same amount of revelation, 
and the angel may know more than the man, because 
gifted with a keener and more vigorous understanding. 
And it is evident, therefore, that few things could have 
less warranty than the supposition, that revelation might 
have been so enlarged, that the knowledge of man would 
have reached to the measure of the knowledge of angels. 
We again say that there is no deficiency of revelation, and 
that the difiiculties which occur in the perusal of Scripture 
result from the majesty of the introduced subjects, and the 
weakness of the faculties turned on their study. It is 
little short of a contradiction in terms, to speak of a revela- 
tion free altogether from " things hard to be understood." 
And we are weU persuaded, that, however disposed men 
may be to make the difficulties an objection to the Bible, 
the absence of those difficulties would have been eagerly 
seized on as a proof of imposture. There would have been 
fairness in the objection — and scepticism would not have 
been slow in triumphantly urging it — that a book, which 
brought down the infinite to the level of the finite, must 
contain false representations, and deserve, therefore, to be 
placed under the outlawry of the world. We should have 
had reason taking up an opposite position, but one far 
more tenable than she occupies when arguing from the dif- 
ficulty, against the divinity, of Scripture. Eeason has 

^ 1 John V. 7. 
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sagacity enough, if you remove the bias of the **evil 
heart of unbelief," ^ to perceive the impossibility that God 
should be searched out and comprehended by man. And 
i^ therefore, reason sat in judgment on a professed revela- 
tion of the Almighty, and found that it gave no account of 
the Deity, but one, in every respect, easy and intelligible, 
so that God described himself as removed not, either in 
essence or properties, from the ken of humanity ; it can 
scarcely be questioned that she would give down as her 
verdict, and that justice would loudly applaud the decision, 
that the alleged communication from heaven wanted the 
signs the most elementary of so illustrious an origin. 

It can only be viewed as a necessary consequence on the 
grandeur of the subjects which form the matter of revela- 
tion, that, with every endeavour at simplicity of style and 
aptitude of illustration, the document contains statements 
which overmatch all but the faith of mankind. And, 
therefore, we are bold to say that we glory in the difficulties 
of Scripture. We can indeed desire, as well as those who 
would turn these difficulties into occasion of cavil and 
objection, to understand, with a thorough accuracy, the 
registered truths, and to penetrate and explore those 
solemn mysteries which crowd the pages of inspiration. 
We can feel, whilst the volume of Holy Writ lies open 
before us, and facts are presented which seem every way 
infinite — height, and breadth, and depth, and length, all 
defjdng the boldest journey ings of the spirit — we can feel 
the quick pulse of an eager wish to scale the mountain, or 
fathom the abyss. But, at the same time, we know, and 
we feel, that a Bible without difficulties were a firmament 
without stars. We know, and we fee], that a far-off land, 
enamelled, as we believe it, with a loveliness which is not 

1 Heb. iii. 12. 
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of this earth, and inhabited by a tenantry gloriously dis- 
tinct from our own order of being, would not be the magni- 
ficent and richly-peopled domain which it is, if its descrip- 
tions overpassed not the outlines of human geography. 
"VVe know, and we feel, that the Creator of all things. He who 
stretched out the heavens, and sprinkled them with worlds, 
coidd not be, what we are assured that He is, inaccessibly 
sublime and awfully great, if there could be given us a 
portrait of His nature and properties, whose every feature 
might be sketched by a human pencil, whose every char- 
acteristic scanned by a human vision. "We know, and we 
feel, that the vast business of our redemption, arranged in 
the councils of the far-back eternity, and acted out amid 
the wonderings and throbbings of the universe, could not 
have been that stupendous transaction which gave God 
glory by giving sinners safety, if the inspired account 
brought its dimensions within the compass of a human 
arithmetic, or defined its issues by the lines of a human 
demarcation. And, therefore, do we also know and feel 
that it is a witness to the inspiration of the Bible, that, when 
this Bible would furnish us with notices of the unseen 
world hereafter to be traversed, or when it would turn 
thought on the Omnipotent, or when it would open up 
the scheme of the restoration of the fallen; then, with 
much that is beautifully simple, and which the wayfaring 
man can read and understand, there are mingled dark 
intimations, and pregnant hints, and undeveloped state- 
ments, before which the weak and the masterful must 
alike do the homage of a reverent and uncalculating sub- 
mission. "We could not rise up from the perusal of Sciip- 
ture with a deep conviction that it is the word of the living 
God, if we had found no occasions on which reason was 
required to humble herself before giant-like truth, and 
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implicit faith has been the only act which came within 
our range of moral achievement. We do not indeed say — 
for the saying would carry absurdity on its forefront — that 
we believe a document inspired because in part incom- 
prehensible. But if a document profess to be inspired, 
and if it treat of subjects which we can prove beforehand 
to be above and beyond the stretchings of our intellect ; 
then, we do say that the finding nothing in such a docu- 
ment to baffle the understanding would be a proof thci 
most conclusive that what alleges itself divine deserves 
rejection as a forgery. And whilst, therefore, we see going 
forward on all sides the accumulation of the evidences 
of Christianity, and history and science are bringing their 
stores and emptying them at the feet of our religion, and 
the very wrath of the adversary, being the accomplishment 
of prophecy, is proving that we follow no " cunningly de- 
vised fables :" ^ we feel that it was so much to be ex- 
pected, yea, rather that it was altogether so unavoidable, 
that a revelation would, in many parts, be obscure, that 
we take as the last link in the chain of a lengthened and 
irrefragable demonstration, that there are in the Bible 
" things hard to be understood." 

But we trench on the second division of our subject, 
and will proceed, therefore, to the more distinct exposition 
of the advantages which foUow, and the dispositions which 
should be encouraged by the fact which has passed under 
review. We see, at once, from the statement of St. Peter, 
that effects, to all appearance disastrous, are produced by 
tlie difficulties of Scripture. The "unlearned and im- 
stable" wrest these difficulties to " their own destruction ;" 
and, therefore, though we have proved these difficulties un- 
avoidable, by what process of reasoning can they be proved 

1 2 Pet. i. 16. 
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tvdvantageous 1 Now, if we have carried you along with 
lis through our foregoing argument, you are already 
furnished with one answer to this inquiry. We have 
shown you that the absence of difficulties would go far 
towards proving the Scriptures uninspired : and we need 
not remark that there must be a use for difficulties, if 
essential to the complete witness for the truth of Chris- 
tianity. But there are other advantages which must on no 
account be overlooked. We only wish it premised, that 
though the difficulties of Scripture — as, for example, those 
parts which involve predestination — are wrested by many 
** to their own destruction," the " unlearned and unstable" 
would have equally perished, had no difficulties whatsoever 
existed. As the case indeed now stands, the "things 
hard to be understood" are the stumbling-blocks over 
which they fall, and, falling, are destroyed. But they 
would have stumbled on the plain ground as well as on 
the rough : there being no more certain truth in theology, 
than that the cause of stumbling is the internal feebleness 
and not the external impediment. A man may perish 
ostensibly through abuse of the doctrine of election. He 
may say I am elect, and therefore shall be saved, though 
[ continue in sin. Thus he wrests election, and that too 
tx) his own certain destruction. But would he not have 
perished had he found no such doctrine to wrest 1 Ay, 
that he would, as fatally and as finally. It is the love 
of sin, the determination to live in sin, which destroys him. 
And though, whilst giving the reins to his lusts, he 
attempt to derive from election a quietus and excuse, can 
you think that he would be at a loss to find them else- 
where, if there were no doctrine of election from which, 
when abused, they may be wrenched and extorted 1 It ia 
possible that a man may slay himself with " the sword of 
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the Spiiit ;" ^ but only because he is so bent upon suicide, 
that had he not found so costly a weapon ho would have 
fallen on a ruder and less polished. Satan has every kind 
of instrument in his armoury, and leaves no one at a loss 
for a method of self-destruction. So that, had it not been 
unavoidable that " things hard to be understood" should 
hnd place in the Bible, their insertion, though apparently 
causing the ruin of many, would in no degree have im- 
peached the loving-kindness of the Almighty. Scriptural 
difficulties destroy none who would not have been de- 
stroyed had no difficulties existed. And therefore diffi- 
culties might be permitted for certain ends which they un- 
doubtedly subserve, and yet not a solitary individual be 
injured by an allowance which is to benefit the great body 
of the Church. We wish this conclusion borne care- 
fully in mind, because the first impression, on reading our 
text, is that some are destroyed by the " things hard to be 
understood," and that they would not have been destroyed 
without these things to wrest. This firat impression is a 
wrong one; the hard things giving the occasion, but 
never being the cause of destruction. The unstable wrest 
what is difficult. But rather than be without something 
to pervert, if there were not the difficult they would wrest 
the simple. 

This being premised, we may enlarge without fear on 
the advantages resulting from the fact that Scripture con- 
tains " some things hard to be understood." And first, if 
there were nothing in Scripture which overpowered our 
reason, who sees not that intellectual pride would be 
fostered by its study 1 The grand moral discipUne which 
the Bible now exerts, and which renders its perusal the 
best exercise to which men can be subjec1;^d, lies simply 

^ Ephi's. vi. X7. 
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in its perpetual requisition that Eeason submit herself to 
Eevelation. You can make no way with the disclosures 
of Holy Writ until prepared to receive, on the authority 
of God, a vast deal which of yourself you cannot prove, 
and still more which you cannot explain. And it is a fine 
schooling for the student, when at every step in his 
research he finds himself thrown on his faith, required to 
admit truth because the Almighty hath spoken it, and noi, 
because he himself can demonstrate. It is just the mopt 
rigorous and wholesome tuition under which the human 
mind can be brought, when it is continually called oli' 
from its favourite processes of argument and commentar}% 
and summoned into the position of a meek recipient of 
intelligence to be taken without questioning — honoured 
with belief when it cannot be cleared by exposition. And 
of all this schooling and tuition you would instantly de- 
prive us, if you took away from the Bible " things hard to 
be understood." ^ay, it were comparatively little thot 
we should lose the discipline : we should live under n 
counter system, encouraging what we are bound to repress. 
If man were at aU left to entertain the idea that he can 
comprehend God or measure His purposes — and such idea 
might be lawful were there no mysteries in Scripture — 
we know no bounds which could be set to his intellectual 
haughtiness : for if reason seemed able to embrace Deity, 
who could persuade her that she is scant and contracted 1 
1 might almost be pardoned the fostering a consciousness 
of mental greatness, and the supposing myself endowc*! 
with a vast nobility of spirit, if I found that I kept pare 
with all the wonders which God brought out from His 
own nature and His own dwelling, and if no disclosures 
were made to this creation too dazzling for my scrutiny, or 
too deep for my penetration. A Bible without difficulties 
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would be a censer full of incense to man's reason. It 
would be the greatest flatterer of reason, passing on it a 
compliment and eulogy which would infinitely outdo the 
most far-fetched of human panegyrics. And if the fallen 
require to be kept humble, if we can advance in spiritual 
attainment only in proportion as we feel our insignificance, 
would not this conversion of the Bible into the very nurse 
and encourager of intellectual pride abstract its best worth 
from revelation? and who, therefore, will deny that we 
are advantaged by the fact, that there are in Scripture 
" things hard to be understood V* 

We remark again, that though controversy have its evils 
it has also its uses. "We never infer that because there is 
no controversy in a church there must be the upholding 
of sound doctrine. It is not the stagnant water which is 
generally the purest. And if there are no difierences of 
opinion which set men on examining and ascertaining 
their own belief, the probability is that, like the Samaritans 
of old, they will worship they "know not what."^ 
Heresy itself is, in one sense, singularly beneficial It 
helps to sift a professing community, and to separate the 
chaff from the wheat. And whilst the unstable are carried 
about by the winds of false doctrine, those who keep their 
stedfastness find, as it were, their moral atmosphere cleared 
by the tempest. We consider this statement to be that of 
St: Paul, when he says to the Corinthians, " there must 
be also heresies amongst you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest."^ And it is not the mere separa- 
tion of the genuine from the fictitious which is effected 
through the publication of error. We hold that heresies 
liave been of vast service to the Church, in that they have 
caused truth to be more thoroughly scanned, and all its 

1 John iv. 22. . « 1 Cor, xi. 19. 
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bftjirinf^s and boundaries explored with a most painstakirg 
industry. It is astonishing how apt men are to rest in 
j^eneral and ill-defined notions, so that when interrogated 
and probed on an article of faith they show themselves 
unable to give account of their belief. When a new error 
is propounded you will find that candid men will confess, 
that, on examining their own views on the litigated point, 
they have found them in many respects vague and in- 
coherent ; so that, until driven to the work of expounding 
and defining, they have never suspected their ignorance 
upon matters with which they professed themselves 
altogether familiar. We think that few men would have 
correct notions of truth, unless occasionally compelled to 
investigate their own opinions. They take for granted 
that they understand what they believe. But when heresy 
or controversy arises, and they are required to state what 
they hold, they will themselves be surprised at the confusion 
of their sentiments. We are persuaded, for example, that 
however mischievous in many respects may have been thi^ 
modern agitation of the question of Christ's humanity, the 
great body of Christians have been thereby advantaged. 
Until the debate was raised, hundreds and thousands wero 
unconsciously holding error. Being never required to 
define the true doctrine of the Saviour's person, they never 
doubted that they knew and understood it, though all the 
while they either confounded the natures or multiplied the 
person ; or — and this was the ordinary case — formed no 
idea at all on so mysterious yet fundamental a matter. 
Thus controversy stirs the waters and prevents their grow- 
ing stagnant. We do not indeed understand from the 
" must be " of St. Paul that the well-being of the Church 
is dependent on heresy, so that unless heresy enter the 
Church cannot prosper. But we can readily suppose that 
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God, foreknowing the corruptions whicli would be attempted 
of the Gospel, determined to employ these corruptions as 
instruments for speeding onward the growth in grace of 
His people. The " must be " refers to human depravity 
and Satanic influence. It indicates a necessity for which 
the creature alone is answerable, whilst the end which 
heresies subserve is that which most engages the inter- 
ferences of the Creator. Thus we speak of evil as 
beneficial only as overruled by the Almighty, and pro- 
nounce controversy advantageous becauae a corrupt nature 
needs frequent agitation. If never called to defend the 
truth, the Church would comparatively lose sight of what 
truth is. And therefore, however the absence of con- 
troversy may agree well with a niillennial estate, we are 
amongst the last who would desire that it should nat now 
be heard in the land. We feel that if now "the wolf 
should dweU with the lamb, and the leopard lie down 
with the kid,"^ we should have nothing but the millen- 
nium of liberalism ; the lamb being little more than the 
wolf in disguise, and the kid the leopard with his spots 
slightly coloured. Such is the constitution of man — and 
such it wiU be, till there pass over this globe a mighty 
regeneration — that, unless there be opposition, we shall 
have no purity. Dissent itself, with its manifold and 
multiform evils, has done the Church service; and by 
rousing energies which might otherwise have lain dormant 
has given fixedness where it thought to undermijie. But 
if there were no scriptural difficulties we could have no 
controversy. The " things hard to be understood " form 
the groundwork of differences of opinion : and if these 
were swept away there would either be space for only one 
theory, or if another were broached it would be too absurd 

^ Tsa. xi. 6. 
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for debate. So that scriptural difficulties are literally the 
]jreservatives of sound doctrine. The Church would 
slumber into ignorance of even simple and elementary 
truth if there were no hard things, which, wrested by the 
unstable, keep her always on the alert. And if therefore 
the upholding through successive generations of a clear 
and orthodox creed be a result which you hail as teeming 
with advantage, have we not a right to press home on you 
the fact, that it is advantageous to mankind that there are 
in the Bible "some things hard to be understood?" 

We might extend on all sides our view of the advan- 
tages of difficulties ; but we are confined by the limits of 
ji discourse, and shall only adduce one other illustration. 
When I read the Bible and meet with passages which 
after the most patient exercises of thought and research 
remain dark and impenetrable, t])eu, in the most especial 
degree, I feel myself immortaL The finding a thing "hard 
10 be understood" ministers to my consciousness that I 
am no perishable creature destined to a finite existence, 
but a child of eternity, appointed to survive the dissolu- 
tion of matter, and to enter on another and an untried 
being. If the Bible be God*s revelation of Himself to 
mankind, it is a most fair expectation that, at one time or 
another, the whole of this revelation will be clear and 
accessible ; that the obscure points which we cannot now 
elucidate, and the lofty points which we cannot now scale, 
vill be enlightened by the flashings of a brighter luminary, 
find given up to the marchings of a more vigorous inquiry. 
We can never think that God would tell man things, for 
the understanding of which he is to be always incapaci- 
tated. If he know them not now, the very fact of their 
being told is sufficient proof that he shall know them 
hereafter. And, therefore, in every scriptural difficulty I 
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read the pledge of a mighty enlargement of the human 
faculties. In every mystery, though a darkness thick as 
the Egyptian may now seem to shroud it, I can find one 
bright and burning spot glowing with promise that there 
shall yet come a day when, every power of the soul being 
wrought into a celestial strength, I shall be privileged, as 
it were, to stretch out the hand of the lawgiver, and roll 
back tha clouds which here envelope the truth. I can 
nmse upon one of those things which are " hard to be 
understood," till it seem to put on the prophet's mantle 
and preach to me of futurity ; telling me, in accents more 
spirit-stirring than those of the boldest of mortal oratory, 
that the present is but the infancy of my being ; and that, 
in a nobler and more glorious estate, I shall start from 
moral and mental dwarfish ness, and, endowed with vigour 
of perception, and keenness of vision, and vastness of 
apprehension, walk the labyrinth, and pierce the rock, 
and weigh the mountain. Oh, I can thank God that 
amongst those countless mercies which He has poured 
down on our pathway, he hath given us a Bible which is 
not in every part to be explained. The difficulties of 
Holy Writ — let them be made by objectors the subjects 
of marvel or of cavil — they constitute one great sheet of 
our charter of immortality : and in place of wondering 
that God should have permitted them, or lamenting that 
they cannot be overcome, I rejoice in them as earnests 
given me by Him " Who cannot lie " ^ that man hath yet 
to advance to a sublime rank amongst orders of intelli- 
gence, and to stand in the maturity of his strength in the 
very centre of the panorama of truth. And if it be true 
that every mystery in Scripture as giving pledge of an 
enlargement of capacities, witnesses to the glories with 

1 Titus i. 2. 
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which the future comes charged ; and if from every intri- 
cate passage, and every dark saying, and every unfathom- 
able statement, we draw new proof of the magnificence of 
our destinies ; which of you vdU withhold his confession 
that the difficulties of the Bible are productive of benefit, 
and that, consequently, there result advantages from the 
fact, that there are in Scripture " some things hard to be 
understood V* 

Such are certain of the advantages which we proposed 
to investigate. It yet remains that we briefly state, and 
call upon you to cultivate the dispositions which should 
be brought to the study of a Bible thus "hard to be 
understood." We have shown you that there are difficul- 
ties in Scripture which must remain unexplained whilst 
we continue in the flesh. Other difficulties indeed may 
be removed by thought and prayer and research ; and we 
would not have you sparing of any of these appliances 
when you examine the volume of inspiration. But diffi- 
culties which are inherent in the subject ; things " hard 
to be understood" because they deal, for example, with 
the nature and purposes and workings of Deity ; these are 
not to be mastered by any powers of reason, and are there- 
fore matters for the exercise of faith rather than of intel- 
lect. We ought to know before we open the Bible that 
it must present difficulties of this class and description. 
We are therefore bound, if, in idolizing reason, we will 
not degrade and decry it, to sit down to the study of 
Scripture with a meek and chastened understanding, 
expecting to be baffled and ready to submit. We tell 
the young amongst you more especially, who, in the pride 
of an undisciplined intellect, would turn to St. Paul as 
they turn to Bacon or Locke, arguing that what was 
wiitten for man must be comprehensible by man — ^we tell 
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them that nothing is excellent out of its place ; and that 
in the examination of Scripture then only does reason 
show herself noble, when conscious of the presence of a 
king the knee is bent and the head uncovered. We 
would have it therefore remembered that the docility and 
submissiveness of a child alone befit the student of the 
Bible ; and that, if we would not have the whole volume 
darkened, its simplest truths eluding the grasp of our 
understanding, or gaining at least no hold on our affections, 
we must lay aside the feelings which we carry into the 
domains of science and philosophy, not arming ourselves 
with a chivalrous resolve to conquer, but with one which 
it is a thousand-fold harder either to form or execute, to 
yield. 

The Holy Spirit alone can make us feel the things wliich 
are easy to be understood, and prevent our wresting those 
which are hard. Never then should the Bible be opened 
except with prayer for the teachings of this Spirit. You 
will read without profit as long as you read without prayer 
It is only in the degree that the Spirit, which indited a 
text, takes it from the page and breathes it into the heart, 
that we can comprehend its meaning, be touched by its 
beamty, stirred by its remonstrance, or animated by its 
promise. We shall never, then, master scriptural difficul- 
ties by the methods which prove successful in grappling 
with philosophical. Why u it that the poor peasant, 
whose understanding is weak and undisciplined, has clear 
insight into the meaning of verses, and finds in them 
irresistible power and inexhaustible comfort, whilst the 
very same passages are given up as mysteries or overlooked 
as unimportant by the high and lettered champion of a 
scholastic theology ? It were idle to deny that our rustic 
divines will oftentimes travel, with a far stauncher and 
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more dominant step tlian our collegiate, into the depths 
of a scriptural statement ; and that you might ohtain from 
some of the patriarchs of our valleys, whose chief instruc- 
tion has been their own communing with the Almighty, 
such explanations of "things hard to be understood" as 
would put to shame the commentaries of our most learned 
expositors. And of this phenomenon the solution would 
be hopeless, if there were not a broad instituted difference 
between human and sacred literature : " the kingdom of 
heaven" being " like unto treasure hid in afield;"* and 
the finding this treasure depending not at all on the power 
of the intellect brought to the search, but on the hearti- 
ness and the earnestness with which the Psalmist's prayer 
is used, " open Thou mine eyes, that I may behold won- 
drous things out of Thy law."^ If you open a scientific 
))ook, or study an abstruse and metaphysical work, let 
reason gird herself boldly for the task : the province be- 
longs fairly to her jurisdiction ; and she may cling to her 
own energies without laying herself open to the charge, 
1 hat, according to the characteristic which Joel gives of 
the last times, the weak is vaunting itself the strong.* 
l>ut if you open the Bible, and sit down to the investiga- 
tion of scriptural truth, you are in a district which lies far 
beyond the just limits of the empire of reason : there is 
need of an apparatus wholly distinct from that which 
sufficed for your former inquiry : and if you think to com- 
prehend revelation, except so far as the Author shall act 
as interpreter, you are, most emphatically, the weak pro- 
nouncing yourselves the strong, and the Bible shall be to 
you a closed book, and you shal^ break not the seals which 
(iod Himself hath placed on tlie volume. Oh, they are 
seals which melt away like a snow-wreath before the 

^ Matt. xiii. 44. ^ Psa. cxix. 18. ^ Joel iii. 10. 
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T^reathuigs of the Spirit, hut not all the fire of human 
genius shall ever prevail to dissolve or loosen them. 

We feel that we have a difficult part to perform in 
ministering to the congregation which assembles within 
these walls. Gathered as it is from many parts, and 
without question including oftentimes numbers who make 
no profession whatsoever of religion, we think it bound on 
us to seek out great variety of subjects, so that, if possible, 
the case of none of the audience may be quite overlooked 
in a series of discourses. And we feel it peculiarly need- 
ful that we touch now and then, as we have done this 
night, on topics connected with infidelity, because we fear 
that infidelity is growing in the land, and especially 
amongst its well-educated youth. If there be one saying 
in the Bible bearing reference to the things of the present 
dispensation on which we look with greater awe than on 
another, it is this of Christ Jesus, " when the Son of Man 
Cometh, shall He find faith on the earth ?"^ It would 
seem to mark out a fierce conflict of antagonist principles 
issuing in the almost total ejectment of Christianity ; so 
that, when the day of the Second Advent is ushered in 
by its august heraldry, it shall dawn upon blasted and 
blackened scenery, and discover the mass of mankind 
carrying on, amid demolished temples and desecrated 
Bibles, the orgies of a dark and desperate revehy. And 
knowing that such is the tenor of prophecy, and gathering 
from many and infallible signs that already has the conflict 
begun, we warn you, and beseech you, with all the veinfl 
of our heart, that ye be on your guard against the inroads 
of scepticism. We speak peculiarly to the young, the 
young men who throng this chapel, and who, in the inter- 
courses of life, will meet with many who lie in wait to de- 

^ Luke xviii. 8. 
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ceive. It is not possible that you should mix much, 'wdth 
the men of this liberal and libertine age and not hear in- 
sinuations, either more or less direct, thrown out against 
the grand and saving tenets of Christianity. You cannot, 
even by the exercise of the most godly circumspection, 
keep yourselves wholly at a distance from the sarcasms or 
sophisms of insidious and pestilent teachers. The enemy 
is ever on the watch ; and, adapting himself to the various 
dispositions and circumstances of those whom he seeks to 
entangle, can address the illiterate with a hollow jest, and 
assail the educated with a well-turned objection. Oh, I 
could tremble for those who, blind to the weakness which 
is naturally the portion of our race, and rashly confident in 
a strength to which the fallen have no jot of pretension, 
adventure themselves now upon the sea of life, and go 
forth into a world where must often be encountered 
temptations to think lightly of the faith of their fathers. 
Oh, I say, I could tremble for them. K any amongst you 
— I speak it with all affection, and from the knowledge 
which positions in life have enabled me to form of the 
I)rogress of youthful infidelity — if any amongst you enter 
the busy scenes of society, with an overweening confidence 
in your own capacities, with a lofty opinion of the powers 
of reason, and with a hardy persuasion that there is nerve 
enough in the mind to gi'apple with divine mysteries, and 
vigour enough to discover truth for itself — if, in short, you, 
the weak, shall say we are strong — then I fear for you, far 
more than I can tell, that you may fall an easy prey to 
some champion of heretical error, and give ready ear to 
the flattering schemes of the worshippers of intellect ; and 
that thus a mortal blight shall desecrate the buds of early 
promise, and eternity frown on you with all the cheer- 
lessness which it wears to those who despise the blood of 
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Atonement, and you — the children, it may be, of pious 
parents, over whose infancy a godly father hath watched, 
and whose young years have been guarded by the tender 
solicitudes of a righteous mother — ^you may win to your- 
selves a heritage of shame and confusion, and go down at 
the judgment into the pit of the unbelieving and scom- 
fuL Better, infinitely better would it have been, that 
your parents had seen you coflined and sepulchred, ere as 
yet ye knew evil from good, than that they should have 
nursed you, and nurtured you, to swell, in later days, the 
ranks of the apostate. Be admonished, by the subject 
which we have this night discussed, to distrust your- 
selves, and to depend on a higher teaching than human. 
Difficulties there are in the Bible : but they ought rather 
to assure than m£^e you doubtful of the divinity of its 
origin. And if you are assailed with sceptical objections 
which you are unable to answer, have the candour and 
modesty to suspect that a straightforward and sufficient 
answer there may be, though you have not the penetration 
to discover it. Lay not the blame on the deficiencies of 
Christianity, when it may possibly lie in the deficiencies 
of your own infoiination. The argument was never framed 
against the truth of our religion which has not been com- 
pletely taken off and triumphantly refuted. Hesitate, 
therefore, before you conclude a sceptic in the right, just 
because you are not able to prove him in the wrong. We 
^i^ive you this advice simply and affectionately. We sec 
your danger and we long for your souls. Bear with us 
yet a moment. We would not weary you : but speaking 
on the topic of "things hard to be understood," we feel 
compelled to dwell at some length on the scepticism of the 
age. I can never dare answer, when I stand up in this 
holy place and speak to you on the truths of our religion, 
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that I address not some wlio tlirow on these trutlis habitual 
contempt, who count Christianity the plaything of children, 
invented by imposture, and cradled in ignorance. And it* 
I knew that even now there were such amongst you ; if 
they were pointed out to me, so that I might stand face to 
face with the despisers of our Lord — the thunder, the sack- 
cloth of hair, the worm that dies not, the fire that is not 
quenched — should I array against you these terrible things, 
and turn upon them the battery of the denunciations of 
God's wrath ? Alas, alas, I should have no moral hold on 
them with all this apparatus of woe and destruction. 
They might wrap themselves up in their scepticism. They 
might tell me they had read too much, and learned too 
much, to be scared by the trickeries of priestcraft : and 
thus, by denying the authority of Scripture, they would vir- 
tually blunt all my weapons of attack, and show themselves 
invulnerable because they had made themselves insensible. 
There is nothing that the minister could do, save that 
which Elisha the prophet did when speaking with Hazael : 
"he settled his countenance steadfastly until he was 
ashamed: and the man of God wept."^ Who could do 
otherwise than weep over the spectacle of talents, and 
hopes, and affections, tainted with the leprous spots of 
moral decay, the spectacle of a blighted immortality, the 
spectacle — a glimpse of which must almost convulse with 
amazement the glorious ranks of the celestial world — that 
of a being whom Christ purchased with his blood, whom 
the Almighty hath invited, yea, besought, to have mercy 
upon himself, turning into jest the messages of the Gospel, 
denying the divinity of the Lord his Eedeemer, or builds 
ing up with the shreds aud fragments of human reason a 
baseless structure, which, like the palace of ice, shall le- 

^ 2 Kings viii. 10. 
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solve itself suddenly into a tumultuous flood, bearing 
away the inhabitant a struggling thing, but a lost ? Yea, if 
I knew there were one amongst you who had surrendered 
himself to the lies of an ensnaring philosophy, then, 
although I should feel that perhaps even whilst I speak 
he is pitying my credulity or ridiculing my fanaticism, I 
would not suffer him to depart without calling on the con- 
gregation to baptize him as it were with their tears ; and he 
should be singled out— oh ! not for rebuke, not for con- 
tempt, not for anger — but as more deserving to be wept 
over and wailed over than the poorest child of human 
calamity, more worthy of the agonies of mortal sympathy 
than he who eats the bitterest bread of affliction, and in 
whose ear ring moumfuUy the sleepless echoes of a funeral 
bell. Yea, and he should not leave the sanctuary till we 
had told him that, though there be in the Bible " things 
hard to be understood," there is one thing beautifully 
plain and touchingly simple : and that is, that " the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanse th us from all sin."^ So that 
it is not yet too late : the blasphemer, the scorner, the 
infidel — oh, the fire is not yet falling, and the earth is not 
yet opening — ^let him turn unto the Lord and confess his 
iniquity and cry for pardon, and a sweep of joy from the 
angels' harp-strings shall tell out the astounding fact, that 
he is no longer a stranger and a foreigner, but a fellow- 
citizen with the saints, and of the household of God. 

But we hasten to a conclusion. We again press upon 
all of you the importance of reading the Bible with prayer. 
And whilst the consciousness that Scripture contains 
"things hard to be understood" should bring us to its 
study in a dependent and humble temper, the thought, 
that what we know not now we shall know hereafter, 

^ 1 John 1. 7. 
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should make each difficulty, as we leave it unvanquished, 
minister to our assurance that a wider sphere of being, a 
nearer vision, and mightier faculties, await us when the 
Second Advent of the Lord winds up the dispensation. 
Thus should the mysteries of the Bible teach us at one 
and the same time our nothingness and our greatness ; pro 
ducing humihty and animating hope. I bow before these 
mysteries. I knew that I should find, and I pretend not 
to remove them. But whilst I thus prostrate myself it is 
with deep gladness and exultation of spirit. God would 
not have hinted the mystery had He not designed hereafter 
to explain. And therefore are my thoughts on a far-off 
home, and rich things are around me, and the voices of 
many harpers, and the shinings of bright constellations, 
and the clusters of the cherub and the seraph; and a 
whisper, which seems not of this earth, is circulating 
through the soul, " Now we see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to face ; now I know in part, but then shall 
I know even as also I am known." ^ May God grant xmto 
all of us to be both abased and quickened by those things 
in the Bible which are " hard to be understood." 

1 1 Cor. xiii 12. 
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New and Revised Edition. Crown 8zv. 6x. (>d. 
Also an Edition for Schools. Small S/vo, ^s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. Oantillon, M.A., 

sometime Scholar of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 

Classical Master in Cheltenham College. 

Crown Svo, js, 6d. Or interleafved with Writing-paper for Notes, 

half 'bound, lar. 6^. 
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.)f/?SSflS. RIVIffCTOfrS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE STORY OF THE GOSPELS. 

In a single Narrative, combined from the Four Evanijelists, showing 

in a new translation their unity. To which is added, a like 

continuous narrative in the Original Greek. 

Hy the Rev. William PouthI, M. A. , late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge; Principal of Annulddurcombe School, 

Isle of Wight. 

Two vols, %vo. 3df. 



THE LYRICS OF HORACE. 

Done into English Rhyme. 

By Thomas Charles Baring, M. A. , late Fellow of Brasenose Collie, 

Oxford. 

Small ^to. 7j. 



A PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND FOR CHILDREN 

In Letters from a Father to his Son. With a Set of Questions 

at the end of each Letter. 

By George Davys, D.D., late Bishop of Peterborough. 

New Edition, with Twelve Coloured Illustrations. 
Square Crown Sz/o. 3^. 6d. 

A Cheap Edition for Schools, with portrait of Edward IV. 

iSmo. IS. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. 

JOHN THE EVANGELIST, CAMBRIDGE. 

By Thomas Balcpr, B.D., Ejected Fellow. 

Edited for the Syndics of the University Press, by John E. B. Mayor, 

M. A., Fellow of St. John's College. 

Two vols. Svo. 24s. 
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u\/£SS/^S. RIVINGTOirS NE W PUBLIC A TIONS. 

MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT REV. JOHN 

STRACHAN, D,D., LL.D., First Bishop of Toronto, 
By A. N, Bethnnef D.D., D.C.L., his Successor in the See. 

%vo. lOS. 

THE PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVED; 

With Historical Illustrations and Explanatory Notes arranged 

parallel to the Text. 

By the Rev. W. M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 

College, and Rector of St. Botolph's, and the Rev. W. J. Beamont, 

M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

With a Preface by the Lord Bishop of Ely. 
Fifth Edition. Small Svo. Js. 6d. 

CONSOLING THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS, 

Edited by Henry Bailey, B.D., Warden of St Augustine's College, 

Canterbury. 

Large type. Fine Edition. Small &/^. is, 6d, 

Also a Cheap Edition, is. 6d.; or in paper cover, is, 

SICKNESS; ITS TRIALS & BLESSINGS. 

New Edition^ Small Sivo, y, 6d, 
Also a Cheap Edition, is, 6d, ; on in paper cover, is, 

HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK 

AND SUFFERING; 

In connection with the Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
Selected from various Authors. 

Edited by T, V. Fosbery, M. A., Vicar of St Giles's, Reading. 
New Edition, Small Svo, 3 j. 6d, 
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AfJSSS/^S. RIVINGTOJSrS NEW PUBLIC A TIONS, 



HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK 

POOR, 

By the Author of * Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.' 
NcW Edition. Small ^o. \s. 



THE DOGMATIC FAITH: 

An Inquiry into the relation subsisting between Revelation and 
Dogma. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1867, 

By Edward Garbett, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. 
Second Edition, Crown %vo, 7 j. dd. 

SKETCHES OF THE RITES & CUSTOMS 

OF THE GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 

By H. C. Somanoff. With an Introductory Notice by the Author 

of * The Heir of Redclyffe.' 

Second Edition. Crown Svo, ys. 6d. 



HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: 

A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, 
the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, 

the Creeds, etc., etc 

By John Henry Blnnt, M. A. 

TTiird Edition, Small ^0, 3^. 6rf. 



CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES, 

ByS. Baring-Gonld, M.A., Author of * Post-Mediaeval Preachers,' 

etc. With Illustrations. 

Complete in one Volume. 

New Edition, Crown 8zv. dr. 
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MESSHS. RIVINGTOfTS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



SOI.MEME; a Story of a Wilful Life, 

Small %vo, 3J. 6</. 

THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 

Considered as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition 
of each other in that State : and its Differences of Degrees. 

To which are added, Musings on the Church and her Services. 

By Bichard Kant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down & Connor, 

New Edition^ Small 8z/a 3^. 6d. 

THE HOL Y BIBLE. 

With Notes and Introductions. 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 

Imperial Szw. 

Volume I. 38^. 
PART jC j. </. 

I. Genesis and Exodus. S€coHd Edition . . . x z u 

II. Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. Second Edit, o 18 o 

Volume II. aw. 

III. Joshua, Judges, Ruth. Second Edition . . o 12 o 

IV. The Book of Samuel Second Edition . . o 10 



o 



Volume III. 21J. 
V. The Books of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther. Second Edition . . . . 



o 



Volume IV. 34*. 

VI. The Book of Job. Second Edition , . .090 

VII. The Book of Psalms. Second Edition . . . o 15 o 

VIII. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon . . o 12 o 

Volume V. 32*. 6d. 

IX. Isaiah o 12 6 

X. Jeremiah, Lamentations, and Ezekiel . .11 

Volume VI, 
XI. Daniel. {In Preparation.) 
XII. The Minor Prophets 0120 
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.VESSRS. RIVIXGTON'S NEW PUBLIC A TIONS. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

By Henry Francis Lyte, M. A. 

Nov Edition, Small &i/o, ^s. 

PERRANZABULOE, THE LOST CHURCH 

FOUND; 

Or, The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 

AjKJstoHcal, and Independent, and a Protesting Church 

Nine Hundred Years before the Reformation. 

By the Rev. C. T. Collins Trelawny, M.A., formerly Rector of 
Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

With Illustrations, New Edition, Crown ^o. 3J. 6{/. 



CATECHESIS; or, CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 

Preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. 

By Charles WordsworthjD.CL., Bishop of St Andrew's. 

New Edition, Small S/vo, 2s, 



WARNINGS OF THE HOL V WEEK, etc.; 

Being a Course of Parochial Lectures for the Week before 
Easter and the Easter Festivals. 

^y the Rev. W. Adams, M. A., late Vicar of St Peter*s-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and Fellow of Merton College. 

Sixth Editioft. Small 2>vo, 4?. ()d. 



CONSOLATIO; OR, COMFORT FOR THE 

AFFLICTED, 

Edited by the Rev. C. E. Kennaway. With a Preface by Samuel i 
Wilberforce, D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
New Edition, Small ^0, 3^. dd. 
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MESSRS. RIVING TON'S NE W PUBLIC A TIONS. 

THE HILLFORD CONFIRMATION: a Tale, 

By M. C. PhiUpotts. 
\%mo, IS, 

FROM MORNING TO EVENING: ■ 

A Book for Invalids. 

From the French of M. L*Abb^ Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 

S. John Baptist, Clewer. 

Crown Svo. ^s. 

FAMIL V PRA VERS; 

Compiled from Various Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's 
Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. 

By Edward Meyrick Oonlborn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, large type, 3 J. 6d, 

Cheap Edition, i6mo, is. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1869 ; 
being the Seventh Volume of an Improved Series. 

' ^0. iSj. 

*#* The Volumes for 1863 to 1868 may be had ^ price l8f. each. 

A PROSE TRANSLATION OF VIRGIUS 

ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS. 

By an Oxford Graduate. 

Crown ^0. 2s, 6d, 
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MESSI^S. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 



THE CAMBRIDGE PARAGRAPH BIBLE 

OF THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH VERSION. 

With the Text Revised by a Collation of its Early and other 
Principal Editions, the Use of the Italic type made Uniform, 
the Marginal References Remodelled, and a Critical 
Introduction prefixed. 

By the Rev. P. H. Scriyener, M.A., Rector of St. Gerrans; Editor 
of the Greek Testament, Codix Augiensis, etc. Edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press. 

Crown 4A7. 

Part I., Genesis to Solomon's Song, 15J. 
Part II., Apocrypha and New Testament, 15J. 
To be completed in Three Parts. 
Part III., Prophetical Books, will be ready about May, 1871. 

*#* A small number of copies has also been printed, on good 
writing paper, with one column of print and wide margin to 
each page for MS. notes. Part /., 2af.; Part II., 20s. 



QUIET MOMENTS: 

A Four Weeks* Course of Thoughts and Meditations, 
before Evening Prayer and at Sunset. 

By Lady Charlotte Karia Pepys. 

New Edition. Small %vo. 2s. 6d. 

MORNING NOTES OF PRAISE. 

A Series of Meditations upon the Morning Psalms. 

By Lady Charlotte Maria Pepys. 

New Edition. Small ^o. 2s. 6d. 
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Af£:SS/iS. RIVINGTON'S NE W PUBLIC A TIONS. 

YESTERDA Y, TO-DA Y, AND FOR E VER; 

A Poem in Twelve Books. 

By Edward Henry Bickersteth, M.A., vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 

Fourth Edition. Small Svo. 6s. 

THE COMMENTARIES OF GAIUS: 

Translated, with Notes, by J. T. Abdy^ LL.D., Regius Professor of 
Laws in the University of Cambridge, and Barrister-at-Law of 
the Norfolk Circuit: formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall; and 
Bryan Walker, M.A., M.L. ; Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi College, and Law Lecturer of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; formerly Law Student of Trinity Hall and Chancellor's 
Legal Medallist. 

Crown Svo. I2s. (kI. 

SACRED ALLEGORIES: 

The Shadow of the Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's 

Home — The King's Messengers. 

By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, 

Oxford. 

Presentation Edition. With Engravings from original designs by 
Charles W. Cope, R. A., John C. Horsley, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, 
Birket Foster, and George Hicks. 

Small ^0. los. 6d. 

HERBERT T RE SHAM: 

A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 

By the late Rev J. H. Keale, D.D., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and late Warden of Sackville College, 

East Grinsted. 

JVew Edition. Small Svo. ^s. 6d. 



THE MANOR FARM: a Tale. 

By M. C. PMllpotts, Author of *The Hillford Confirmation.' 
With Four Illustrations. Small Sz/o. 31. 6d. 
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J/ESS/^S. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLIC A TIOJVS. 



LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM 

ECCLESI^ ANGLICANjE. 

A Gulielmo Briglit, A.M., et Fetro Goldsmith Hedd, A.M., 

Presbyteris, CoUegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. 

Sociis, Latine redditus. 

New Edition^ unth all the Rubrics in red. Small Svo. 6s. 

BIBLE READINGS FOR FAMIL Y PR A YER. 

By the Rev. W. H. Ridlev, M. A., Rector of Hambleden. 

Crown Svo. 

Old Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2s. 

XT rj. . 4. ^ z;^ C St. Matthew and vSt. Mark. 2s. 

New Testament, 3^. ^d. ^ g^ ^uke and St. John. 2s. 

INSTRUCTIONS FQR THE USE OF 

CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 

And of the Parochial Clergy; with Acts of Parliament relating to 
the same, and Forms proposed to be used. 

By Christopher Hodgson, M. A., vSecretary to the Governors of 

Queen Anne's Bounty. 

Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged^ Svo. i6s. 



ENGLAND RENDERED IMPREGNABLE 

By the practical Military Organization and efficient Equipment of her 

National Forces ; and her Present Position, Armament, Coast 

Defences, Administration, and Future Power considered. 

By H. A. L,, ' The Old Shekarry.* 

Svo. [Nearly ready. 
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MESSRS. RIVING TON'S NEW PUBLIC A TIONS. 



CATENA CLASSICORUM: 

A SERIES OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 

EDITED BY MEMBERS OF BOTH UNIVERSITIES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

THE REV. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., 

Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, Cambridge, Lecturer and Late Fellovt 

of St. Johtis College; 

AND 

THE REV. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., 

Late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, Second Classical 

Master of Cheltenhavt College, 

Crown Svo. 
The following Parts have been already published : — 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIEA, 

Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University, 

The Electra, 3^. td. The Ajax, 3^. (id. 

JUVENALIS SATIRAE, 

Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 

Queen's College, Oxford. 

3J-. dd. 

THUCYDIDIS HIS TORI A, 

Edited by Charles Bigg, M. A, late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Second Classical Master of Chelten- 
ham College. 

Books I. and II. with Introductions. 6s. 
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Af ESSIES. RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

DEMOSTHENIS O RATI ONES PUBLIC AE, 

Edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A., Late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Head Master of St. Bees. 

The Olynthiacs and the Philippics. ^, 6d. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE, 

Edited by W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Classical Lecturer at Queen's College. 

The Achamians and the Knights. 4f. 
The Clouds. 3^". 6d. 
The Wasps. 3^. 6d. 

An Edition of the Archamians and the Knights, Revised and 
especially adapted for Use in Schools. 4^-. 

ISOCRATIS ORATIONES, 

Edited by John Edwin Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John's College, and Classical Lecturer at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. 

Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. 4$". 6d. 

PERSII SA TIRAE, 

Edited by A. Pretor, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall. 3J. 6</. 

HOMERI I LI AS. 

Edited by S. H. Reynolds, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 

College, Oxford. 

Books I. to XII. 6j. 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE, 

Edited byT. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 

Merton College, Oxford. 

Andria et Eunuchus. 4^". (xl. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Small %vo. is. 6d. each, 

A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRA YER, 

By John Henry Blunt) M.A. 

A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF 

THE HOLY BIBLE. 

By John Henry Blnnt, M.A. 



A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH 

HI STOP Y (ANCIENT) . 

Edited by John Henry Slant, M.A. 



A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR 

GOSPELS, 

By John Pilkington Norris, M. A., Canon of Bristol, formerly 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 



A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH 

HISTORY (MODERN). 

Edited by John Henry Blunt, M.A. 



A KEY TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 8f PRACTICE. 
. (Founded on the Church Catechism,) 
By John Henry Blnnt, M.A. 
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A/ESS/^S. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

RIVINGTON'S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 

Elegantly printed with red borders, ibmo. 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, OF THE IMITATION OF 

CHRIST. 
Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, u., or in Cover, bd. 



THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOL Y LIVING. 

By Jeremy Taylor, D.D., Bishop of Down, and Connor, and 

Dromore. 
Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, \s. 



THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING. 

By Jeremy Taylor, D,D,, Bishop of Down, and Connor, and 

Dromore, 

Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, u, 

*♦* The *HoIy Living' and the 'Holy Dying' may be had bound together in One 
Volume, 5J., or without the red borders, aj. 6aJ. 



A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION 

For the better Understanding of the Lord's Supper ; to which is 
annexed, the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper 

Helps and Directions. 

By Thomas Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

Complete Edition^ in large type. 

Also a cheap Edition, without the red borders, u., or in Cover, 6</. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE. 
From the French of St. Francis of Sales, Bishop and Princeof Geneva. 

A New Translation, 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE CONCERNING EVIL 

THOUGHTS. 

By WiUiam Chilcot, M. A. 

ENGLISH. POEMS AND PROVERBS, 

By George Herbert. 
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M£SSXS. RIVINGTON'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE 'ASCETIC LIBRARY:' 

A Series of Translations of Spiritual Works for Devotional 
Reading from Catholic Sources. 

Edited by the Rev. Orby SMpley, M. A. 

m 

Square Crown %vo. 

THE MYSTERIES OF MOUNT CALVARY. 
Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara. 3^"* 6^. 



PREPARA TION FOR DEA TH, 
Translated from the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. 5^. 



COUNSELS ON HOLINESS OF LIFE. 

Translated from the Spanish of * The Sinner's Guide ' by 

Lois de Granada. 5^. 



EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE UPON 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

Translated and Abridged from the French of Tronson. $s. 
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MJiSS/^S. RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS, 



NEW P AMPH LETS. 

BT AKCHDEACOH BICEEBSTETH. 

A CHARGE, 

Delivered at his Eleventh Visitation of the Archdeaconry of 
Buckingham, in May and June, 1870. 
8z/tf. is, 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE BOD Y : 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Horsendon, on the 

Second Sunday after Easter, 1870, on the occasion of the 

Death of Lucy Olivia Hobart, wife of the Rev. 

W. E. Partridge, of Horsendon House, Bucks, 

Published by Request, 

Svo, IS. 

BT THE BEY. F. GABDEN. 

CAN AN ORDAINED MAN BECOME A 

LA YMAN? 

Some Remarks on Mr. Herbert's Bill, now before the House of 

Commons. 
8z/(7. 6d, 

THE ARNOLD HISTORICAL ESSAT, 1870. 

THE SCYTHIC NATIONS, 

Down to the Fall of the Western Empire. 

By John Gent, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

8e/^, 2J, 

BT THE BEY. A PERCEVAL PURET CUST. 

OUR COMMON FRAILTY: 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of St, Lawrence, Reading, 

on Quinquagesima Sunday, February 27, 1870^ at the 

Opening of the Spring Assize. 

8z/^, 6d, 

BT THE REV. W. B. GALLOWAT. 
'OUR HOLY AND OUR BEAUTIFUL HOUSE: 

A Sermon preached at Dunstable, on Sunday, May 22, 1870, on 
behalf of the Restoration of Dunstable Church, 

8v^. 6d, 
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MESSJRS. RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

New Pamphlets — continued, 

BT THE BIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PHULIMORS, D.C.L. 

JUDGMENT, 

Delivered by The Right Hon. Sir Robert Phillimore, D.C.L,, 

Official Principal of the Arches Court of Canterbury, in the case 

of the Office of the Judge promoted by Sheppard v, Bennett. 

Edited by Walter G, F. Phillimore, B.C.L., of the Middle 

Temple, Barrister-at-Law; Fellow of All Souls' College, 

and Vinerian Scholar, Oxford. 

%vo, 2s. 6d, 



BT CANON LIDDON. 

PAUPERISM AND THE LOVE OF GOD: 

A Sermon, preached at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, on the Second 

Sunday after Trinity, 1870, for the Convalescent Hospital at Ascot. 

Zvo, IS, 

HOW TO DO GOOD: 

A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, May 18, 

1870, at the Two Hundred and Sixteenth Anniversary 

Festival of the Sons of the Clergy. 

8z/(7. 6d, 

THE MODEL OF OUR NEW LIFE, 

A Sermon, preached at the Special Evening Service in St. Paul's 

Cathedral on Easter Day, 1870. 
%vo, 3^/,, or 2s. 6d. per dozen, 

BT THE REV. K H. BICEERSTETH. 
JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION; 

Or, the Ministry of the Church a Witness for the Resurrection, 

A Paper read before the Diocesan Conference of Clergy in the 

Convocation House, Oxford, July, 1869, 

%vo, 6d, 

BT CANON BRIGHT. 

CHRISrS PRESENCE AMID THEOLOGICAL 

STUDIES, 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Cuddesdon, on the 
Anniversary Festival of Cuddesdon College, Jime 14, 1870, 

8z/<7. 6^. 
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A/ESS/aS. RIVINGTOirS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



Eight Volumes^ Crown Svo, ^s, each, 

A New and Uniform Edition of 

A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY 

ON THE 

GOSPEL NARRATIVE. 

BY THE 

Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 

FORMERLY FELLOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS, 

Characteristic Differences in the Four Gospels — Our Lord's Manifestations of 
Himself — The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation Furnished by Our Lord 
— Analogies of the Gospel — Mention of Aneels in the Gospels — Places of 
Our Lord's Abode and Ministry — Our Lord's Mode of Dealing with His 
Apostles — Conclusion. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, 

Our Lord's Nativity — Our Lord's Ministry (Second Year) — Our Lord's Ministry 
(Third Year) — The Holy Week — Our Lord's Passion— Otu: Lord's Resur- 
rection. 

OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem — The Baptism in Jordan— The First Passover. 

\ OUR LORDS MINISTRY. SECOND YEAR, 

The Second Passover— Christ with the Twelve — ^The Twelve sent Forth. 

OUR LORD'S MINISTRY. THIRD YEAR. 

Teaching in Galilee — ^Teaching at Jerusalem — Last Journey from Galilee to 

Jerusalem. 

THE HOL Y WEEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem — The Teaching in the Teo^tle — The Discourse on 
the Mount of Olives — The Last Supper. 

OUR LORD'S PASSION, 

The Hour of Darkness — The Agony — The Apprehension — ^The Condemnation — 
The Day of Sorrows — The Hall of Judgment — The Crucifixion — ^The 
Sepulture. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION, 

The Day of Days — The Grave Visited — Christ Appearing — The G<Mng to 
Emmaus — The Forty Days — The Apostles Assembled — The Lake in 
Galilee — ^The Mountain in Galilee — ^The Return from Galilee. 
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